Alense-E. Tastes, Dasid Steer Jerdan, Captain 0. A. Grille Willies Alsen. Well and ethers 
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Diogenes. with his li'l ole lantern, had nothing 
on Burrud in his pursuit of honest-to-goodness 


conditions for filming the scenic Northwest 


IOGENES with his |i’1 ole lantern 
never had anything on me, when 
it comes to this “pursuit stuff.” 
In the movie studios, when they 
are making comedies, the average slap- 
stick piece is not complete without 
chase—but those chases are little round- 
the-block hide-and-seek games compared 
with the marathon we have just finished, 


over six thousand miles of all 
kinds of roads in the Pacific 
Northwest. 

There is no lack of scenic 
material for this moving pic- 
ture series we are making. It 
is splattered all over the coast. 
The difficulty has been to find 
our scenic subjects in the mood 
to be photographed and to 
mind me when I say “Look 
pleasant, please.” In other 
words, to “get the light on 
them.” 

In northern California we en- 
countered a series of forest fires 
—some of the most destructive 
that have been experienced in 
California in years. A little 
forest fire “stuff” was fine; but 
the smoke from those fres fol- 
lowed us persistently, and only 
by the grace of the storm deity 
did we finally get a clear at- 
mosphere—for a day or two. 

Farther north we were met 
with untimely rainy periods. 
On Mount Ranier we had only 
two “shooting days” before the 
first real blizzard of the season 
drove us to sea level and back 
into the Inland Empire, where 
considerable Indian summer 
weather was said to be due. 
We barely finished our picture 
at Lake Chelan before another 
blizzard chased us out. Had 
we finished one day sooner, we 
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Look Pleasant, Please! 


Hazards of a 6000-Mrle Camera Trip 
Through the Pacific Northwest 


By Leland J. Burrud 


Director of the Sunset-Burrud Pretorial 


The Nisqually River, from Mt. Rainier. just before a blizzard. The difficulty is to find 


our scenic subjects in the mood to be photographed when they are 


told to “Look pleasant, please” 





Lake Chelan, like a child. the despair of the photographer, 


emiling through its tears 


might have carried out cur plan 
to penetrate into the higher 
country—in which case SUNSET 
probably would have found it 
necessary to send an explorer 
after us in the spring. 

Once we were all set for 
some particularly fine “snow 
stuff,” but a chinook, that un- 
seasonably warm wind of the 
Northwest, came along and 
away went the snow before our 
eyes. We tried to follow it, 
but the chinook was faster 
than our automobiles. 


N seventy-five days we found 

just twenty days in which 
it was worth while to turn the 
crank of the camera. Never- 
theless, we came back with six 
fine pictures and a wealth of 
knowledge and experience that 
will help us wonderfully when 
we go back there next spring. 
The scenery is there, barrels 
of it; but its light was “‘under 
a bushel” in September and 
October, 1919. 

Maybe we will have similar 
experiences in California and 
Arizona during the winter, but 
we have been unusually fortu- 
nate so far, and we have great 
hopes for the days and months 
to come. 
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MICHELIN 


) O10) Of >) F Same OL 0) 29 0 


Double Layers of Cords Between Double Cushions 
of Rubber Mean Double Tire Service 


Michelin Double Cord Tires combine in one product for the first time three 


supreme advantages: 
] st-—Double 


Cord construction. 


2nd—Double cushions of rubber. 
3rd—A new ‘‘Everlasting’’ tread. 


The Michelin Double Cord Casing is built 
up of double layers of cords, each double 
layer at right angles to the next. Ordinary 
cord tires are built up of single layers at 
right angles to each other. 


Endless comparative tests prove that the 
Michelin Cord reinforced by this double- 
cord construction, is unsurpassed for free- 
dom from blow-outs. 


Another advantage: Between each double 


layer of cords in the Michelin construction 
there is a double cushion of rubber. This 
greatly increases the resiliency of the tire. 


Still another advantage: The new tread on 
the improved Michelin Cord is perhaps the 
most durable tread ever produced. 


In short the new Michelin Double Cord Tire 
introduces an entirely new degree of satis- 
faction in motoring. 


MICHELIN TIRE CO., Milltown, N. J. 
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The 
Home in the West 


























CONDUCTED BY LILLIAN FERGUSON 











































“Build Me One 
Just Like It” 


HEN the architect designed 

the house illustrated on this 

page, he hoped that his firm 

would like it. When it was 
built, the firm hoped that somebody 
might be interested enough to buy. 
Promptly it sold and no less than a dozen 
clients followed with the request, “Build 
me a house just like it.” Which proves 
that you never can tell! 

The Western architect is ever ready to 
take the initiative. He borrows ideas 
freely, but in using them he strives to 
endow them with something individual. 











The pine wood-work of the living-room is 


finished in light French gray 


Hence, his interpretations frequently 
verge closely upon the entirely new. The 
small one-story house here shown is an 
illustration to the point. Perhaps it is 
possible to trace it genealogically back to 
Italy, or Spain, or France. Of chief in- 
terest, however, is the fact that it pos- 
sesses a certain distinctiveness and is 
decidedly attractive. Moreover, it is a 
type that, probably more or less modified, 
will become quite popular, for it is prac- 
tical as well as attractive. 

Structurally considered, the outside 
walls are of cream-tinted cement-stucco 
over metal lath and frame construction, 
while the outside chimney and the low 











wall enclosing the front terrace are built ae 
of brick and surfaced with stucco. Effect- 
ively contrasting with this stucco work, ee 


the window and door frames are finished 
to imitate dark mahogany, and there is 





A glimpse. from the living-room, of the dining-room and den 
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~The charm of ATLAS-WHITE 
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Architect—M. J. Hanke 
) Plastering Contractor—Fred Potts 


HARM and economy combine in the 
well-built stucco home. 


For the finishing coat, ATLAS-WHITE 
Cement is used with white sand for all-white 
effects. When used with color aggregates 
ATLAS-WHITE pleasingly accentuates the 
various color tones. 


Our book, “Information For Home Builders,” 
may picture the new home of your dreams 
—a home built of stucco, finished with 
ATLAS-WHITE Cement. Read it before 
deciding on definite plans. 





The Atlas Portland Cement Company 
New York Chicago 













A Book of Many Homes—One for You 


This book costs nothing to get; it’s worth something to have. There's one 
for you. Send for it. We also send, on request, information and literature 
covering every kind of concrete construction. 
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The Home in the West 











Comparatively little floor 
space is used for halls 
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The kitchen has enameled walls above the tiling, a draught cooler closet 


and all the customary conveniences 


also used on the front, and for a short dis- 
tance back on either side, a highly decora- 
tive cornice effect of brownish-red tile, of 
the shingle order. The flat roof is of com- 
position, surfaced with crushed brick, and 
is enclosed by a neatly designed wood 
railing, painted to match the stucco, and 
broken at intervals by pier-like extensions 
from the walls, which serve as the railing 
posts. 

\n especially charming exterior feature 
is the deep cement-floored terrace that 
extends across the entire front, terminat- 
ing at one end in a pergola-type porte- 
The low wall enclosing this ter- 
race 1s designed with a trench for dwarf- 
size plants, while the piers at each side of 
the front steps act as pedestals for tubbed 
bay trees. The front entrance, set exactly 


cochere. 

















This is a birds home in the West. The wire- 
enclosed cage is a gilded one, but the gold is 
that of a glorious Ophir rose-tree. In autumn 
the wistaria withdraws its green-and-purple 
tasseled shades, that winter's sunlight may per- 


meate with warmth and cheer the bird's bower 


a Living Room 
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artistically handled. Compris- | 
ing a circular projection, the i 
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by two pairs of round columns 
and is finished on top with a 
balcony-like railing. The front door itself 
is of glass with a narrow glass panel at 
either side; and centered in the wall space 
at each side of the entrance are full-length 
twin windows, with rounded tops and 
hinged in French fashion. In addition to 
this front terrace there 1s also a small 
pergola-covered terrace on one side, which 
may be directly reached from three differ- 
ent rooms—living-room, dining-room and 
breakfast-room. 

The arrangement of the interior 1s 
shown by the accompanying floor plan. 
It should be especially noticed that com- 
paratively little floor space 1s used for 
halls, and that access to the various divi- 
sions is most conveniently planned. The 
plan also shows many delightful built-in 
features. [hese include bookcases in the 
den; a buffet and a china cupboard in 
the dining-room and_ breakfast-room; a 
combination of shelves and 
drawers in the bath-room; a draught 
cooler-closet and the other customary 
conveniences in the kitchen, and a small 
linen cabinet in the hall. Naturally the 
two bed-rooms and the maid’s room have 
a good closet each. with a small window, 
and on the rear entry or screened porch 
are two stationary laundry trays and a 


dresser 


storage closet. 

In finish and decorative scheme the 
interior is simple, pleasing and homey. 
The woodwork is of pine throughout 
which, in the living-room, diming-room 
and den is finished in light French gray 
and elsewhere in old ivory. Wood coves 
are used for the ceilings of the three rooms 
just named, and the walls of the breakfast- 
room are finished with a_high-paneled 
wainscot and plate-rail. All walls are, of 
course, plastered, and those of the living- 
room, dining-room, den, breakfast-room 
and front bed-room are papered. In the 
bath-room aid kitchen they are finished to 
the tops of the windows and doors with a 
hard, smooth plaster coat, enameled like 
the woodwork, and elsewhere they are 
tinted. Hardwood floors prevail through- 





— 


out, except in the bath-room, kitchen, 
maid’s room and rear entry porch, tile 
flooring being used in the bath-room. 
The bath-tub is also tiled in, and tile is 
used for the kitchen sink and the wall 
space just above. 

The house has a small basement, walled 
and floored with concrete, which ts 
reached by means of an inside stairway, 
descending off the kitchen. There is a 
furnace to supply the necessary warmth 
in winter, when the living-room fireplace 
is insuthcient, and in every respect the 
equipment is complete and modern. 

CHARLES ALMA Byers. 


U 
The Tardy One 


A hunted look in her wide eyes, 

She flies 

With hair a-tangle, down the busy street. 
In frantic haste she is; it seems her feet 


Are slower than her spirit. True, 

If you 

Were frank enough to voice your inmost 
thought, 

You probably would say: 
ought 


“Her mother 


To be—should parents not be blamed ?— 
Ashamed 

To let the shoddy girl set out for school 
So late each morning!” ("Tis her daily rule 


To race against the tardy bell!) 

Ah, well 

She is the “Little Mother” of the home! 

Four younger ones has she to brush and 
comb 


That they may be just spick and span. 
—They ran, 
But leisurely, to join their playmates 
gay- 
She “put to rights” before she sped away! 
Jo Hartman. 
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Second Avenue, Seattle. 





Aili the leading institutions on this imperial highway have already come 


to Perfeclite. 


To the trade 


Aggressive, capable 
electrical dealers will 
find the Perfeclite 
proposition unusually 
attractive If your 
territory is still open, 
the agency for the 
large commercial fix- 
tures will interest 
you; if closed, there is 
much money to be 
made through the sale 
of the portable units 
which sell over the 
counter like an elec- 
tric bulb—and every 
bulb buyer is a pros- 
pect. 
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es flectric Lighi 
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Faster and te fer they come to 


The Portable type 
—an eye-saver 


Perfeclites come in small units, too. 
The style A. P., seven-inch Perfec- 
lite, fitted with patented mirror 
reflectors, and possessing all the 
remarkable qualities of the larger 
units, is offered for $7, postage pre- 
paid to your town—your money 
back if not satisfied. No special 
b wiring required—fits any standard 
socket on chandelier, drop cord or 
wall bracket. Indispensable for 
reading, sewing, figure work and 
studying. Doctors, dentists, drafts- 
men, artists, lawyers, writers, 
stenographers—all who work or 
read by light, and value their eyes, 
need Perfeclites. If there is no 
dealer in your town handling them, 
order direct from this ad. 
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Note the mirror reflectors (a). They catch the upward rays 
of light and reflect them with the downward rays through 
the white bowl (6). Each mirror is set at a different angle. 
Thus the light is showered over a broad area. The thin 
white bowl mellows the light. This principle includes all 
the advantages of direct and indirect lighting and elimin- 
ates the shortcomings of both. All the light is used—none 
wasted. 


Faster and faster they 
come to Perfeclite 


Commercial and industrial houses are eager to obtain or save the 


25°, to 35°% more light Perfeclite electric fixtures deliver. No 
other fixture can duplicate their performance. And basic patents 
preclude imitations. Perfeclite breaks up the harsh sharp rays 


from the electric bulb—softens them into a pleasing, gentle cascade 
of light. Sharp shadows and dark corners are eliminated. Day- 
light is so closely duplicated that delicate fabric shades can be 
matched and figure work handled without eye strain “The best 
light we have ever had,” is the way J. E. Chilberg, president of the 
Scandinavian American Bank, the largest savings institution in the 
Pacific Northwest, refers to Perfeclite fixtures. Each installation 
wins an average of five more. 


Why superior 

The efficiency and success of Perfeclite has been conclusively 
demonstrated. Where indirect lighting wastes light, it conserves 
it. Where conventional, direct lighting is harsh and irritative, 
Perfeclite is soft and restful This is due to the princ iple employ ed 

it’s radically new—nothing heretofore like it. In Perfeclite you 
will find those unique qualities you have long desired in a light, but 
which never until now were available And since the advantages 
of proper lighting are so universally conceded, no bank, store, shop, 
factory, manufactory, home or other user of light can logically 
afford to-ignore the superiorities and savings Perfeclite electric fix- 
tures offer. In fairness to yourself investigate them They are 
replacing installations of other fixtures less than two years old. A 
line will secure full information and name of dealer. _ 
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ine Fixtures 


| Perfeclite Manufacturing Company, Seattle, U.S. A. 
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| Cc 1| Sunset Magazine 
| ome to I . 
| | Service Bureau 
Sutter Count | Conducted under the supervision of 
, Y Walter V. Woehlke 
° . The followi genera! questions é 1 swers are 
California itt of the saveios ania i the Rascee, 


| Sutter County is the 
| God-made home of tree 


and vine. 


| From these two all- 

important points—qual- 1 | 
| ity and quantity—Sutter 
| County is superior. 
| Almost unbelievable rec- 
| ords of production and 
|| profit are being made by | 
Sutter County orchard- | 
ists and vineyardists. All 
| deciduous and citrus 
fruits, together with the 
highest priced table 
grapes, are making for- 


tunes for our growers. 


Our new folder, which 
will gladly be sent on re- 
of 


quest, is a_ breath 


California sunshine. 





Clerk 
Board of Supervisors 
Yuba City, 
Sutter County, 





California 


























REDUCED FREIGHT RATES 


Through Car Service for Household Goods end Automobiles 
From and to all parts of the East. Consult our nearest office before 
shipping. Cars carefully! d and unloaded by experienced men 
TRANS-CONTINENTAL FREIGHT COMPANY 
3 South Dearbora Street, Chicago 
Monadnock Eidg., San Francisco Van Nays Bidg., Les Angeles 
Alaska Building, Seattle 
Boston 





New York Clecinuat! 


———— 





Sacramento Northern | 


| Railroad 


QUICKEST DESPATCH TO 
FREIGHT and PASSENGERS 


TO AND FROM 





Sacramento, Woodland, Marysville, 
a City, Colusa, Chico, Oroville 
and all Northern California points 




















Stamps should be enclosed in letters of inquiry 
and full name and address plainly written. 
Address all communications to Sunset Magazine 
Service Bureau, 460 Fourth Street, San Francisco 











Good Land at Nominal Prices 


Q. Will you please advise if there is any 
land suitable for general farming purposes 
located on the west coast of Oregon 1n the 
belt Toledo on the north, Benton, Eugene, 
Roseburg and Grants Pass on the west, 
and Gold Beach on the south, that could 
be taken up by homesteading. I will 
appreciate your sending me any data you 
may have on this land, or any in this 
vicinity, that can be obtained by home- 
steading, or purchased for a nominal sum. 


B. M., Forr Keocu, Mont. 


A. The district you mention ts largely 
comprised in the National Forests. Most 
of the country is mountainous and heavily 
timbered. ‘The small amount of the agri- 
cultural land was preémpted years ago 
and today only a careful search of the 
records in each individual district  to- 
gether with personal knowledge of the 
country itself, could flush up an occa- 
sional 80 or 120 acres that have succeeded 
in hiding themselves from the eyes of the 
homesteader. There is no agency, federal 
or state, which collects and disseminates 
data available on homestead land. But 
the Land Office can tell you only what is 

vacant and what has been taken up; of the 
character of the land, it has no idea. 

Cut-over land 1s this district can be 
bought at prices ranging from $7. 50 to 
$50 per acre, but it will cost a minimum 
of $125 to clear an acre. Land that has 
been cleared, naturally is worth anywhere 
from $150 to $300 per acre. Still, by long 
continued personal search, you may be 
able to find a bargain consisting of a few 
acres partly cleared surrounded by logged- 
off land. But land which 1s ready for the 
plow and which will really produce crops 
can no longer be bought anywhere in the 
West for a nominal sum. 

We regret that we are unable to give 
you a more encouraging reply. 


How Long is the Average String? 


Q. I am becoming very much inter- 
ested in California and the vicinity of Los 
Angeles in particular. I am afraid the 
lure of the Sunset coast will be too much 
for me to long resist. 

However, I will have to earn my living 
and that of my little family of two. 
Oranges, walnuts and alfalfa are held up 
to me as good revenue producers. 

I sent for copies of the Los Angeles 
Times, Sunday issue, and find a great deal 
of land for sale and many orange and nut 
groves. Of course these would all have 
to be closely inspected before buying—I 
don’t want to be handed a dead one. 

What, under average, normal condi- 
tions, is the return from a ten-acre orange 
grove and a five-acre nut grove? What 
is the usual yield of alfalfa and the price 
per ton? 
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CAMPBELL’S SCIENTIFIC FARMER 


enone knows CAMPBELL as everyhody knows BUR- 
NK. But everybody does not know that there is a well 
eat CAMPBELL SYSTEM OF FARMING, and that Camp- 
bell has published books and founded a farm magazine 
known as CAMPBELL’S SCIENTIFIC FARMER. 

It was owing largely to Campbell's work in the fi2ld, 
his talks and his writings that the semi-arid country was 
placed on the agricultural map. Campbell has been called 
the father of Dry Farming. but a better name would be 
FATHER OF SCIENTIFIC FARMING. 


CAMPBELL’S MANUALS OF SOIL CULTURE 


No farmer or would-be farmer in the west should be 
without CAMPBELL'S MANUAL OF SOIL CULTURE and 
CAMPBELL’S SCIENTIFIC FARMER. They are the last 
authority on the subjects treated. 

Campbell's Soil Culture Primer. . . $ .50 

Campbell's Soil Culture Manual . . 2.00 

Campbell's Scientific Farmer per year 1.00 
Send for sample copies—address 


SCIENTIFIC SOIL CULTURE COMPANY 


illings, Montana 




















Where 
“Water is Wealth” 


STANISLAUS COUNTY 
the home of the Dairy, 
where Alfalfa yields good 
crops; Fruits of all kinds; 
Thompson Seedless and 
other varieties of raisin 
grapes; Walnuts, Almonds, 
and Pecans; Watermelons; 
the largest.grower of Canta- 
loupes in California; Sweet 
Potatoes; Corn and Beans; 
Good Poultry country. 
Splendid opportunity for 
homes. Write for informa- 
tion. 
Dept. ‘S” 
Stanislaus County Board of Trade 


Modesto, California 
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What ought I to pay for a bearing 
orange om in prime condition? Where 
would | go to be away from the frost 
danger?—N. B., Soutu BeEnp, INp. 

A. You might as well ask: What under 
average normal conditions is the profit 
from a grocery store with a fifty-foot 
frontage? The answer to this question 
would be exactly as definite as your re- 
quest for a statement as to the income 
from a ten-acre orange grove. It all de- 
pends upon so many different factors ~_ it 
it is practically impossible to strike 
average. 

Furthermore, land upon which you 
could produce oranges at a good proft 
would be too valuable to plant to walnuts, 
as the walnut profits per acre are usually 
below orange profts. Also, walnuts can 
be grown commercially in a far larger area 
than oranges. Oregon at present is becom- 
ing a serious competitor of the California 
walnut growers and this competition will 
become stronger as the years roll by. But 
oranges can be grown commercially only 
in a comparatively restricted area. 

Neither can we tell you where you could 
go to be away entirely from the frost dan- 
ger. The area totally free from frost is so 
very small that you would have very little 
chance of buying good frost-free land with 
ample water at a price within your means. 

Before you go any further it would be 
our suggestion that you write to the Ex- 
tension Division, College of Agriculture, 
University of California, Berkeley, Cal., 
and ask for the correspondence courses 
on citrus fruits, walnuts and alfalfa. After 
you have taken these courses you will 
have an excellent theoretical knowledge 
of conditions in these lines and you will be 
able to form a fairly sound judgment as to 
the opportuni*ies presented by them. 
When you have finished these courses we 
shall be glad to assist you in every way 
possible to find a proper location. 


Questions Accuracy of Service Bureau 

Q. In your issue of November 2oth, on 
page Id there appears an article headed, 
“Status of Carey Act Projects,’’ which 
article purports to be a set of questions 
propounded by I. M. D., Bend, Ore., and 
answered by some of your editors or 
writers. 

It appears clearly that the person who 
replied to these queries is grossly mis- 
informed concerning the Carey Act 
Projects in the state of Idaho, and in order 
that the actual facts may be known, | 
respectfully request that you correct your 
statement as the same appeared in the 
above stated issue of your magazine to 
conform with the following state of facts: 

One of your statements 1s as follows: 
“You undoubtedly know that the numer- 
ous speculative Carey Act projects 
launched in Idaho ten years ago blew up 
with a bang.” This statement is entirely 
erroneous and the facts are that some- 
thing over one million acres of Carey Act 
land in the state of Idaho was actually 
irrigated and reclaimed as the result of 
operations under this Act, and these lands 
are now occupied by prosperous bona fide 
settlers who are engaged in agricultural 
pursuits with great success and obtain 
handsome returns. With but two possible 
exceptions, the Carey Act Projects in the 
state of Idaho have been thoroughly suc- 
cessful from the standpoint of the settler 
and from the standpoint of the state. 
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5 O days each year 


Sunshine means life, health and enjoyment. 

Ocean, bay, beaches and mountains gleam in its 
warm rays every day but fifteen each year at San 
Diego, California. 

Here is the ideal setting and the ideal climate for 
your permanent home. 

Roses in January as in June, breezes mild but in- 
vigorating, miles of shady lawns and attractive 
homes garlanded with flowers and vines, the third 
largest city park in America and the daily afternoon 
recital there on the great open-air pipe-organ are 
among the infinite attractions that coax people out 
of doorsand keep the children well and happy. 


Every day is an adventure in happiness at 


The 
United States Govern- 
ment is spending more 
than twenty million dol- ray 


lars in San Diego in per- 








manent stations for itsair, 

land and sea forces, be- 

cause official tests proved a 1 O [ n 1 aA 

the advantages, in com- 

Sncund olkslenen, athe Through Pullman service between San Diego and 

equable climate and con- Chicago on the new San Diego and Arizona Rail- 
Sunews conhinn. way, in connection with the Rock Island and 

Southern Pacific,commenced December 10,1919. 
A delightful trip in winter months through mild 


climate and new and interesting country. 
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Make Your Home in sunny 


LOS GATOS, CALIF — 


reves i e's <7 





<2 Ba SS teks ear 


The most equable, temperate climate in the world is found in two places ~Assouan, Egypt 
ind Los Gatos, California. 

You who are seeking a home place will choose Los Gatos if once you visit it. It sprawls 
in the sunshine at the gateway to the scenic Santa Cruz mountains, looking out from under 
its pines, palms and oaks on to the incomparable Santa Clara Valley, spread before it like a 
tinted map. 

Two hundred and fifty days of flawless sunshine in the year. Modern schools, streets and 
conveniences; mountain spring water, fresh fruit and flowers at your door: convenient trolley 
and steam train connections: hard-paved automobile highways in all directions. Off the 
beaten track, yet easily reached. 





For information address 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, LOS GATOS, CALIFORNIA 


| 












“Or 


0 NNT 
Srland Hotel. 


Satay, Por ‘tland., Oregon > | 





Ghe Climax 
of Service 


is reached at the Portland 
Hotel, with its coziness, 
and unremitting atten- 
tion to the comfort 

of its guests. =~ | 





There is no pleasanter 2% 
SS place to stop when in Portland, or one — 
—— more centrally located. “Every one 
\ \| knows the Portland Hotel,” with its 

‘3 | unique architecture, and big court-yard. 


Ka hard WM Uhilds 
Manager rrr 


















MAKE MONEY in Your Spare Time 


UNSET wants a representative in YOUR community. Write your name in the space 
below, or send a postcard to Agency Department,Sunset Magazine, 460 Fourth 
Street, San Francisco, asking about SUNSET’S money-making proposition, 





Name_ = ee eee 





Address__ 
WRITE TODAY 








These two projects are successful in part. 
Their partial failure was entirely due to 
an insufficient water supply, and because 
of this fact it has been necessary to cut 
down the original area therein, but not- 
withstanding these facts, these two 
projects, namely, Twin Falls Salmon 
River Project and the Twin Falls Oakley 
Project, are in good condition and such 
lands as are being retained therein are 
being profitably cultivated and reclaimed 
by actual bona fide settlers. 

You also state in your article that it 
would be necessary for a person desiring 
to obtain Carey Act lands to purchase the 
same from settlers at fairly high prices. 
This is not a fact because there are still 
Carey Act lands in the state of Idaho sub- 
ject to entry under the provisions of this 
act, by bona fide and qualified settlers or 
entrymen. The Second Owsley Carey 
Act Project, located in the vicinity of 
Roberts, Idaho, was opened to entry and 
settlement under the provisions of the 
Carey Act, October 9, 1919, and still con- 
tains a considerable area of land which is 
subject to entry. The irrigation system 
under this project is entirely completed 
and the lands will be served with water 
during the coming season. The area of 
land contained in this project is something 
over 16,000 acres, a considerable portion 
of which is still open to entry. 

The Idaho Farm Development Com- 
pany’s Carey Act Project was opened to 
settlement and entry October 14, 1919. 
This project embraces some 8000 acres 
of Carey Act land for which water will be 
available next year. There 1s still a con- 
siderable portion of this land subject to 
entry. 

It is hoped that in the future before you 
attempt to publish information concern- 
ing reclamation matters affecting the 
state of Idaho, that you will be good 
enough to take the trouble to obtain the 
facts.—W. G. SWENDSEN, Commissioner 
of Reclamation, Botsr, IpAno. 


A. Your letter contains a great many 
statements with which we are forced to 
take issue. A representative of SUNSET 
was in Boise several years ago when the 
state authorities were busy as bees trying 
to straighten out the tangle created by 
the failure of numerous Carey Act Proj- 
ects, when the settlers were denouncing 
the State officials charged with the super- 
vision of these projects and when dele- 
gation after delegation of sore and dis- 
contented settlers appeared in Boise with 
ever new complaints. This representative 
was out on many of the projects and heard 
with his own ears the stories of failure 
told by the settlers, most of the failures 
resulting from the inability of the Carey 
Act promoters to carry out their promises. 
— this background of personal knowl- 
edge of conditions as they were five years 
ago, your letter 1 impresses US as omitting 
many of the facts in the case. Undoubt- 
edly those settlers who remained on the 
reduced areas of, say, the King Hill, Lost 
River, Oakley, Salmon River and other 
projects, who received water regularly 
during the last three vears, have made 
good money. Of course everyone knows 
that the Twin Falls South Side was a most 
successful Carey Act Project and the 
prosperity of Idaho’s farmers, like the 
prosperity of all other Far Western 
farmers who have had good crops, is 

(Continued page 95) 
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Next Tire Purchase =) 





A 
f 
Daring, reckless, spectacular, magnificent- / 
such was long your dominating impression of 
Barney Oldfield. 
But now you have come to know Barney Oldfield, the Wr, 
student—-the man who always prefaced each speed flight y Cie. 
by a thoughtful, painstaking effort to reduce his risks. Ee 
You have seen the product of this effort in Oldfield | ns ies i 

















Tires—tires Mr. Oldfield developed, tested and proved 
before your eyes in his pursuit of a highly perilous sport. 





You realize that superior tires are a logical result of such an 
experience as his, and you justly value his recommendation. 


Thousands of motorists who appreciate tire quality and expect tire 
performance are profiting by Mr. Oldfield’s recommendation today. 
They are riding on Oldfield Tires- tires that faithfully duplicate 
those wonderful, specially-built tires that served the Master Driver 
sowell 000 —eee 

In Fairness to Yourself Your Next Tire Pur- 

chase Should Bear Barney Oldfield’s Name 


THE OLDFIELD TIRE CO. 


BARNEY OLDFIELD 


PRESIOENT 


CLEVELAND.,O. 
Export Office: 42 Broad St., New York City 








ee 


LDFIELD TIRES 


“The Most Trustworthy Tires Built” 
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SILVERWARE 












































When the little folks eat 


RADLE days, high chair days, on through the years ,to old age—the cup, 
the spoon, the alluring lustrous silver of childhood retains the glisten of 
its youthful beauty—to be handed down to succeeding generations—to 

be clasped by other chubby hands—to delight the eyes and caress the sweet 
lips of little folks to come—to be treasured as the silver which “mother used 
when she was a baby and when I grow up my baby will use it, too.” 


(Soenan Sterling Silver- i. piece or set Gorham 
ware is available ; fp te, a ae Children’s Ware pre- 
aN Are e Mik» sents a wide choice 







from leading 


jewelers every- of charming 
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THE GORHAM COMPANY, Silversmiths and Goldsmith, NEW YORK 


WORKS: PROVIDENCE AND NEW YORK 
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Readers, Gentle and Otherwise 


We Stand Corrected 


San Francisco, Cal. 
It is perhaps foolishness 
to seek to advise an editor 
on the use of words; but 
as I sincerely like SUNSET 





The same spirit that 
prompted the wives of the 
early settlers to stand be- 
hind their men and reload 
guns during an Indian 
raid is the same ‘spirit that 


made women of today 








and find so much to admire 
yor so seldom anything to criticize, may 

[ ask you, very gently, not to use the word 
“soldiering’’ assynonymous with “loafing,” 
as you do on page 9, first line, second para- 
eraph of your excellent editorial on “The 
Closed Shop and the Plumb Plan,” De- 
cember SUNSET. 

I am aware that the dictionary also 
gives, besides its proper meaning, the 
above distorted meaning of “‘soldiering,”’ 
just as it gives other distorted words, the 
misuse of which is a grief to the judicious, 
and gets them into the dictionary. We 
now see frequently in print the word 

“doughboys,” used to signify all soldiers, 
whereas the Army, in which the word 
originated, knows that only an infantry- 
man, with his wonderful World War 
record, is entitled to be called a “‘dough- 
boy.” The word “cadet,” of honored mili- 
tary significance when correctly used, 1 
now frequently misused in popular pub- 
lications (in a sense “horrible and awful’) 
as synonymous with decoy in the white 
slave trade. Constant misuse may 
eventually put these two words in the 
dictionary. 

As in th, recent past, “soldiering”’ in its 
true sense has won renewed credit and 
“soldiering” may again prove highly use- 
ful in connection with the maintenance of 
law and order, I hope you will feel dis- 
posed not to use it in its sinister sense in 
your valued magazine. 

Rosert H. Nose, 
Colonel, U. S. Army. 


Abating a Nuisance 


Santa Barbara, Cal. 
Some uneducated human 
complains that Senator John- 
son’s articles on the League 
of Nations have so affronted 
him that your magazine 1s 
undesirable in his home. 
“Poo pe 0!’ to such imbeciles! 
Such people put me in mind 
of an old Irish woman’s advice 
to just such a nuisance. It 
was, ‘“Take a glass of water, 
then thrust a needle in the 

water and look for the hole.’ 


enjoy your progressive 
and splendid magazine and 
have quite a number sent 


east and tothe Middle West, 
and there are thousands in 


this part of the state like 
mvself. 
Lieut. Epwin R. Scott. 


Short and Lovely Word! 


Los Angeles, Cal. 
Hoover’s article is the most 
cogent and the’ tersest com- 
ment I’ve seen on the treaty- 
league question. I like your 
magazine a lot. Irhasthe pep. 
Hantet Lona. 


when we mean “loafing, 


Not Organ Grinders 
San Francisco, Cal. 

I think SuUNsET is a mighty fine maga- 
zine. You will probably get bumped by 
the partisans on both sides until they 
finally get it into their heads that the 
magazine % a magazine and not an “or- 
gan.” I think this arises in large part 
from the fact that the public has been 
accustomed to look upon publications as 
partisan advocates instead of newspapers 
and magazines. We have to get back to 
the old-fashioned idea of giving the people 
information on all subjects and all sides 
of all subjects, reserving our editorial 
pages for the expression of our own views. 
You are getting out a real magazine. 

Joun Francis NEYLAN. 


Quoting from the Russian 
‘Tariffville, Conn. 

This letter is to take exception to the 
title of an article by Mary Austin to 
which my attention has just been called. 
To call women’s work in ali the vocations 
she h: is willingly undertaken “loot and 
spoils’ > is an insult. 

Loot and spoils are such things as the 
German soldiers took from the homes of 
the French. and Belgians and sent to 
their wives. Thank God, loot and spoils 
have only gone to the German women, 
American women would not stand for it. 





Colonel Robert H. Noble, who “calls us down" for saying “soldiering 


“sent us this picture some time ago, when he was 


down at the Mexican border. to show that Sunset was one of the Christmas all 
gifts most highly prized by the recipients of his bounty. Colonel “Bob” 
seated) was soldiering at the border. sure enough, but things were so 
quiet that he might easilv have called it “loafing.” Otherwise, however, 


we think his point well taken 


turn to anything on hand 
that they could do to help. As for social 
unrest, that remains to be seen, now or in 
the future. 

Perhaps if the men can not or will not 
compete with the very good and loyal 
service women have rendered there may 
be trouble. As for speculating as to the 
reasons for the women of other countries 
refusing the old order of things, how can 
we, we so, safe and secure here? Having 
a personal acquaintance with the women 
of Russian nationality I will close with 
the remark of one of them: “Men no damn 
good. Work two, three days, drink rest 
of the time. Babies hungry. No good.” 
Possibly she knows what ‘she is talking 
about, who knows? 

Exima FarrEN Hotcukiss. 


Patting Us on the Pulse 
Los Angeles, Cal: 
Your editorials cover a tremendous 
field of interesting topics. I find them 
neither ultra-radical nor ridiculously con 
servative, but very fair, with an apparent 
attempt to present and classify all the 
facts and theories on various questions 
and to derive therefrom logical conclu 


sions. I consider these editorials the most 
clearly written articles on timely world 
subjects that it has ever been my good 


fortune to read. 


I do not say they are the 
most mnecod 


conden editorials I ever read 
(although I doubt if there is 
room for much improvement 
on that score) but I do think 
that for clarity they are un- 
equalled by the editorials of 
any other periodic: il in Amer- 
ica. One might not always 
agree with the conclusions of 
the writer, or writers, of the 
“Pulse of the Pacific,” but one 
thing is certain and that ts 
that the reader is never con- 
fused as to the meaning which 
the editor, or editors, wish to 
convey. I believe that thou- 
sands of people would read 
editorialswhere hundreds read 
them now if they could find 
more newpapers and maga- 
zines in which editorial com- 
ment is as clear and logical 
as that of SUNSET. 
James M. Warnack. 


Long-distance Cheer 


Kasvin, Persia. 
SUNSET stands on my 
magazine list as the most 


important item. I like it for 
its illuminating editorials, ar- 
ticles and delightful stories, 
making a bright sunset 
ray that travels here over two 
continents and an ocean to 
bring fascination and cheer. 
V. AVNATAMOFF. 








HE goodness of Ivory Soap is reflected in the 
lustrous hair, the soft, smooth skin, and the 
fresh, dainty garments of the well-groomed 
woman. 


Her hair keeps its beautiful natural gloss 
because Ivory’s thick lather is so pure and 
mild that it cleanses the scalp thoroughly 
without affecting its nourishing oils. 


Her skin stays soft and fine and velvety be- 
cause Ivory contains no free alkali nor any 
other harsh ingredient that can make it 
rough or red, or enlarge, the pores. The 
most vigorous cleansing with Ivory Soap can- 
not irritate. 


Her frailest garments retain their original 
beauty because Ivory Soap does not fade their 
colors nor injure their fabrics or trimmings. 
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TY FLOATS 


IVORY SOAP 
99i%% PURE 


Have you tried the new form 
of Ivory Soap—IVORY 
SOAP FLAKES? They make 
“Safe Suds in a Second” for 
fine laundry work and the 
shampoo. TRIAL SIZE 
PACKAGE FREE. Just send 
your name and address to De- 
partment 27-A, The Procter & 
Gamble Co., Cincinnati, O. 
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The 


The year 1920 opens with the echo of the 
Centralia fusillade still reverberating up 
and down the Pacific Coast, further com- 
plicating a situation already as full of diffi- 
culties as the task of buying an alcoholic drink in Zion City. 
When 1919 came out of the womb of Time, we all expected 
that it would bring a democratic peace, reduced costs, 
greater production, the beginning of a friendly readjustment 
of social relations and a new deal all round. Our hopes were 
too high. In the fever of war and victory we forgot that 
human nature is as stubborn as a mule, that endless patience 
and many centuries are required to teach it new tricks. 

To the Far West the departing year is leaving an aston- 
ishing bulk of material wealth covered with the flypaper of 
universal vexatious trouble. Almost everybody has done 
well but no one is quite happy. Those who have profited 
immensely by the war curse, the tax collector, fear adverse 
publicity and tremble before the shadow of Lenine. These 
who profited moderately are disgruntled because they did 
not get more. The men and women who profited only 
through increase in salaries and 
wages see the gain 00ze away 
through the ever multiplying 
cracks of higher prices. Every- 
body, from the bartender out of 
a job to the tax-ridden, limou- 
sine-burdened new millionaire, 
is thoroughly convinced that 
something ought to be done, but 
by the same token everybody is 
too busy or too prejudiced to 
give this something the thought 
that it deserves. 

Therefore the Far West is 
welcoming the new year with 
chastened hopes and reduced 
expectations. We know now 
that not even the World War 
ould bring the millennium in its 
crimson wake. We are begin- 
ning to learn that the ills and 
injustices of a social system 
can’t be cured ina year through 
decrees enforced by bayonets. 
Gradually it is being demon- 
trated that understanding and 
work are far more potent reme- 
dies than hatred and_ force. 
Nineteen-twenty won’t bring the 
millennium, but if it will in- 
crease understanding it will 


Adieu 1919; 
Welcome the 
New Year 
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ulse of the Pacific 


The year 1919 gave the Far West an object 
lesson in the effect of European influence 
on the pay rolls of Arizona, Montana, 
Utah and New Mexico. The Far West 
produces more copper than the United States can consume. 
To keep the copper mines running full blast, there must be 
a large and steady export market for the excess product, 
just as the Southern planters must have an export outlet for 
their surplus cotton. The production of cotton fell off dur- 
ing the war; the British mills started going full speed after 
the armistice. Copper production, on the contrary, in- 

reased while the war was on and the European demand 
dwindled the moment hostilities were over. Germany, our 
best copper customer before the war, is buying practically 
nothing; England and France are drawing on reserve stocks 
or on the enormous war salvage. 

For a year the Far Western copper industry has run along 
at about sixty per cent of its normal capacity and has at 
that piled up immense stocks of unsold copper. Fortunately 
the industry hed large war profits on hand to tide it over. 
It will need them. For two 
more years at least the export 
demand will be  subnormal. 
Toward the end of 1919 the 
steel and coal strikes, through 
their effect on domestic con- 
sumption, caused a still further 
curtailment of production, but 
fortunately for the miners the 
price of silver went to $1.30 an 
ounce, making the silver dollar 
worth more as bullion than as 
coin. 

If Europe puts aside its 
nationalistic bayonets during 
1920, if the different tribes bury 
the tomahawk, settle their 
boundary disputes and go back 
to work, the entire Far Western 
mining industry is due for a 
boom. If Europe is thrown 
into chaos, a lot of miners will 
find themselves out of work 
when the Wenatchee apples 
ripen next fall. 


U U 


Excessive Costs Unlike mining 

the lumber in- 
dustry of the 
West is. not 


Copper Mine 
Pay Rolls and 


Europe’s Fate 


Th reaten the 


Lumber Boom 
INTERNATIONAL FILM SERVICE 


prove a year of blessing even The superdreadnought California, largest vessel ever built on directly dependent upon exports 


though it brings a presidential the Pacific Coast. sliding down the ways at the Mare Island 
Navy Yard. Note the numerous steel cables attached to the 


When you wish your neighbor hull. They were to check the momentum of the 32.000-ton, 


campaign. 


to Europe for its prosperity. It 
is booming now and will con- 
tinue to boom because there are 


happy new year, you mean 600-foot ship and keep it from smashing into the opposite not enough houses to go round. 
merely that you hope he will be shore of the narrow channel. Though the California did in fact During four of the war years the 


both busy and intelligent. 





cross the channel and damage a wharf, the hull was not injured country did not build enough new 
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Whan Kijuro Shidehara, Viscount Ishii’s successor as Japanese 
ambassador to the United States, arrived on the Pacific Coast, 
he reiterated the promise that Japan would return Shan- 
tung to China. But he did not specify the date 


structures to compensate for the wear and tear on the old 
ones. We are now thirty per cent behind our normal build- 
ing program and we have not even begun to catch up. 
Therefore the lumber business, employing the largest num- 
ber of wage-earners in any single Western industry, is now 
getting its belated share of the war profits. 

There is only one danger confronting this industry. Lum- 
ber prices must not be boosted so high that builders will 
turn to other materials. Even now the increase in the cost 
of building wooden structures is far greater than the in- 
crease in the cost of concrete or brick construction. Con- 
crete construction has barely doubled in cost, whereas lum- 
ber construction has gone up almost three times compared 
with pre-war prices. If lumber goes still higher, a frame 
building will cost as much as a concrete house of greater 
durability and much smaller maintenance expense. The 
lumber men are entitled to compensation for ten lean, 
profitless years, but self-interest should prevent them from 
lifting the price until the public is forced to substitute other 
materials for their product. 


U U 


For the Far Western tillers of the soil r919 
West Fared was not a year of unmixed blessings. The 
: important live stock branch of Western 
Well in 1919 : ; 
agriculture suffered from a violent slump 
in prices which in many cases forced the producers to sell at 
an actual loss. Unfortunately this slump did not reflect 
itself in lower prices to the consumer. Though the packers 
re-adjusted their selling prices of fresh meat in line with the 
decreased live stock prices, somewhere along the line the 
margin was absorbed, someone made bigger profits than ever 
and the patient consumer continued to pay the same old 
bills. With decreasing exports, the immense meat surplus 
of the United States can be absorbed only through stimu- 


Farmers of 


lating home demand, and the home demand can not be 
stimulated unless retail prices come down radically. 

The 191g grain harvest of the Far West was barely of nor- 
mal volume owing to drouth in Montana and adverse 
weather in other districts. With Russia still out of the run- 
ning, the world in 1920 will need as much wheat as it did in 
1919, and there will be no Australian accumulated surplus 
to draw on. The Far Western farmer will make no mistake 
if he plants wheat this coming spring. It will pay him well, 
especially in California, where the output is still ten million 
bushels below the state’s own needs. Less barley, more and 
better wheat should be the slogan of the California farmers 
during the coming season. 

The important fruit industry of the Far West has had the 
greatest bonanza year since the days of gold when apples 
sold for a dollar apiece. In all probability the 1920 prices, 
given normal crops, will be lower as the export speculators 
have learned their lesson and will not be in the market next 
fall. Lower prices will be a boon to the fruit industry, as the 
excessive costs of Western fruit products threatened to cut 
down consumption. 

With few exceptions the Western farmer is in a better 
position than he has ever been and his immediate prospects, 
owing to Europe’s failure to increase production, are ex- 
tremely bright. But can anyone explain why hops should 
soar from fifteen cents to seventy-two cents a pound when 
beer is about to become as extinct as the dodo? 


U U 


Organized With the return of competitive conditions 
Labor Loses after the armistice organized labor on the 
War Gains Pacific Coast began to lose ground and 


continued throughout 1919 to recede from 
the dominant position it attained during the war. It lost 
the Puget Sound shipyard strike in February; it lost the Los 
Angeles shipyard and railroad strikes in September; it lost 
the Nevada mining strike; it lost the Tacoma printers’ 





INTERNATIONAL FILM SERVICE 

This is Mrs. F. E. Lee, daughter of Cho Ow Yang, vegetable gardener 

of Courtland, California. Mrs. Lee has taken up aviation in the belief 
that sooner or later her services might be needed in China 
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The Pulse of the Pacific 





Four of the I. W. W. victims at Centralia, Washington. The deaths at Centralia brought about a drive against revolutionary radicals throughout 
the country. From left to right: Warren C. Grimm, commander of Centralia Post. American Legion; Arthur A. MacElfresh, veteran of 
the Argonne; Dale Hubbard, killed in the pursuit of Ernest Everetts, the I. W. W. secretary who was lynched: and B. C. Eubanks 


strike; it lost the coast-wide tailors’ and the telephone 
strikes; it lost the Oakland and Denver car strikes; it lost 
the Seattle general strike; it lost the San Francisco steve- 
dores’ strikes and it seemed about to lose the San Francisco 
and Tacoma shipyard and metal workers’ strikes at the time 
of writing. Whereas in 1918 the mere threat to strike im- 
mediately brought federal officials who ordered the em- 
ployers to yield so as to avert any stoppage in war pro- 
duction, the public paying the bill, in 1919 governmental 
pressure was absent, the Government no longer paid the 
increased wage costs and the strikes were bitterly fought. 

Organized labor lost every important strike in the Far 
West during 1919, and it lost the strikes because public 
opinion was against the strikers. Public opinion was adverse 
because in most instances the strikes were engineered by 
headstrong, radical minorities which drove an unwilling or 
apathetic majority into the conflict. 


U U 


The San Francisco stevedores’ and the 
October shipyard strikes are examples of 
industrial conflicts in which organized 
labor went to the mat in the face of an 
adverse public opinion. Though the fair-minded man 
realized that the stevedore has hard and often disagreeable 
work to do and that his employment is extremely irregular, 
he also realized that an average wage above a dollar an hour 
with frequent overtime at a dollar and a half an hour was 
more than fair pay for labor that is not specially skilled. 
And the average man’s position was confirmed by the atti- 
tude of the longshoremen themselves who voted by secret 
ballot to accept the liberal concessions offered by the em- 
ployers. Yet a radical minority forced a reconsideration 
and brought about the strike through a rising vote in which 
the conservative older men, fearing the bludgeon and the 
billy, sat still and allowed the radicals to have their way. 
The strike was called even though officials of the Central 
Labor Council advised against it and urged acceptance of 
the compromise offer. 

In the tailors’ strike the employers offered $38 for 
forty-eight hours’ work. The federal mediators, both well- 
known union sympathizers, recommended acceptance, but 
the radical element rejected the offer and insisted on its 
original demands, including the right to discharge any fore- 
man unacceptable to the tailors. 

The men in the shipyards were doing well, so well that 
many of them were able to come to work in their own auto- 
mobiles. The tonnage war emergency was over. The yards 
were gradually decreasing their forces. The Government 
was cancelling orders for ships right and left. No contracts 
from foreign countries were in sight. It was clear to any 
man able to see beyond the tip of his nose that within a 
short time many of the new yards would have to close down 
for lack of work, that the remaining ones would have to 
readjust labor and material costs in order to be able to 
compete with other shipbuilding countries. 


Why Strikers 
Fail to Gain 
Public Support 
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The men demanded an increase of approximately $4 a 
week over the basic scale, or about $200 a year. Within a 
year at least half of them would have left the shipyards for 
lack of work. The first two months of the strike they lost 
an average of $320 in wages. Yet they struck, even though 
they knew that they would receive little support from other 
unions and none from the public. 


U U 
What is the meaning of these never-ending 
Workmen Into Strikes? What is at the bottom of the un- 
Chstees Mieke rest? Who is to blame for the bit ter strife? 
The employers can not be given a clean 
bill of health. When they were dealing with a mass of prac- 
tically helpless, unorganized individuals with a line waiting 
outside the gate for a job, too many of the employers have 
too often used their economic power to drive the worker to 
the limit of his strength for the lowest possible wage, and 
the greediest driver among the employers usualiy set the 
pace for those competing with him. The complaint of the 
individual worker too often was treated with brutal scorn. 
If he didn’t like it, he could lump it. When bargaining 
individually for the job in competition with his fellows, he 
too often was a reed in the hand of the unscrupulous em- 
ployer, a mere number on the pay roll, a nameless cog in the 
machine driven at top speed. 

Organization gave him a powerful weapon with which to 
fight the greedy employer. Organization enabled him to 
correct many of the abuses that had crept into machine 
industry through the initiative of the most aggressive, least 
scrupulous employer in a competing group. It enabled the 
organized workers to participate actively in management, 
to have a voice, frequently the final voice, in determining 
the conditions under which they would work. Quite often 
the power of the organized workers was greater than the 
power of the individual employer. 

And in their turn this power, plus adherence to the theory 
that limitation of output “makes” work for more men, led 
to abuses which caused employers to resist unionization to 
the last ditch. 


Greed Drives 


U U 


Limitation of output, stifling of individual 
effort, union rules designed to put two men 
to work on a job that should be done by 
one, regulations to force the employment 
of highly skilled men on tasks that could be done as well by 
less skilled workers, limitation of apprentices and opposition 
to labor-saving machinery, these time-honored policies of 
British unionism brought British industry to the edge of 
the greased chute. They were designed to increase the 
number of men steadily employed. ‘They accomplished 
exactly the reverse. They steadily increased unemployment. 
American labor unions have followed exactly the same 
policy. Intending to prevent excessive speeding up, they 
have hampered production and restricted output. For the 


Union Policy 
Causes Bitter 
Disappointment 














Tilly Alcartra of Woodland, California, the most liberal and consistent producer 
of vitamines in the world, visited the Carnation Stock Farms near Seattle. On 
the return trip she was entertained by various Ad Clubs in the dining-room of 
She is here depicted eating lunch with the Portland Ad Club 
while Mayor George L. Baker is proving that, like all other great men, he was 


raised on the farm 


exclusive hotels. 


abuses suffered at the hand of many employers they have 
substituted abuses of their own, the worst of the union’s 
abuses being the hampering instead of the encouraging of 
production. 

Until the policy of American organized labor is changed, 
until the unions see that it is to their own and the country’s 
best interest to remove the restrictions on output, until they 
demand a high standard of efficiency among their members 
and co6perate to increase instead of retarding the produc- 
tivity of the average worker, until then there is small hope 
of industrial peace. 


U U 


‘he American public can be trusted to 
make up its mind intelligently on almost 
any issue—if it is permitted to know the 
honest facts underlying the controversy. 
In the case of the coal strike the public does not even know 
the beginning of the important facts. 

The coal strike was c 
that the operators partially shut down the mines in order 
to reduce the output and keep coal prices high, incidentally 
reducing the miners’ earnings until they could no longer 
comfortably support themselves. Therefore the mincrs 
wanted the thirty-hour working weck to give all of thar 
number continuous employment at higher wages. 

It should not be difficult to determine whether this accu- 
sation is true. If it is true, Congress should immediately 
enact legislation for the establishment of an Interstate Coal 
Commission. Like transportation, coal is too important a 
factor in the life of the nation to be left without public super- 
vision as a speculative commodity in the hands of private 
parties. A thorough and impartial investigation by quali- 
fied experts should easily reveal whether the coal output 
has been artificially held down to put the price up; it should 
be even more casy to determine from the pay rolls the 
average earnings for each class of men employed in the mines. 

The operators, on the other hand, maintain that their 
profits are too small to increase wages without raising the 
price of coal. Whereupon William McAdoo, ex-secretary 
of the treasury, arises and says that the operators lie. He 
states that he has seen their income tax returns for 1917 
and that the percentage of profit ran from fifteen to two 
thousand. Which statement opens up a new avenue to get 
at the true facts. 


Let the Facts 
Speak for 
Themselves 


ucd because the miners asserted 
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The income and excess profits tax statements 
of the coal operators are on file in Washington. 
In three days a complete abstract of these state- 
ments can be made and published, thus demon- 
strating conclusively whether the operators have 
been profiteering, whether the miners’ wages can 
be increased without raising the price of coal or 
whether such an increase must be passed on to 
the consumer. 

The Federal Government today knows the 
profits made by every line of industry. Without 

raying the individual returns it can make 
effective use of this information, especially in 
arbitrating industrial disputes. 

Come through with the clean-cut, hard, honest 





facts. Having them, the country will know how 
to act. 

U U 
Sabotaging The work of a telephone operator 
Themselves is extremely exacting. It re- 
coleted quires alertness, a cool head and 


concentrated attention. On a 
busy exchange the average girl can not work for 
many years before she needs a change of occupa- 
tion to find relief from the nervous strain. And 
the pay is not high considering the heavy cost of 
necessities. 

The telephone operators of the Pacific Coast 
struck some months ago. Their full demands for higher 
wages were not granted. To have granted them would have 
meant a heavy increase in rates, and the temper of the 
public just now is against drastic rate increases. 

Since the operators went back to work dissatisfied they, 
being human, have been full of resentment, and they have 
expressed this resentment by scbotaging the service. All 
along the Pacific Coast the telephone service has been no 
better than that given by the state-owned systems of Eu- 
rope, and in Europe a letter is almost as speedy as the 
telephone. 
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While You Wait 
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Of course it is easy to understand the motives 
and tactics of the high-strung girls at the 
switchboards, but unfortunately these tactics 
won’t get them anything. In Seattle, where the 
service has been worst, preparations are under 
way to install an automatic system operated with- 
out human assistance, and plans for similar 
switchboards are being prepared for other Coast 
points. 

It will be better all round to have automatic 
systems even though most people prefer the 
human response. If the public is unwilling to 
pay high enough for manual service to satisfy the 
operators, the only way to do away with constant 
annoyance is to eliminate the operator altogether 

U U 
Will the high cost of building 


Costs Will come down in the near future? 
If wages come down it will; if 





Why Building 




















Remain High they don’t, it won't. That's the 
situation in a sentence. 

The principal item accounting for the increased 
price of cement, brick, steel, lime and lumber is 
wages. Established plants producing these building mate- 
rials have no greater capital charges or overhead than they 
had before the war; the only factors requiring additional 
expense are power, maintenance and wages. Of these the 
last is by far the most important. Unless wages come down, 
building material will remain high; unless wages of building 
mechanics and the cost of building material come down, the 
building contractor can not reduce his bid. 

Will wages come down? Not in the immediate future. 
The suspension of the country’s building activity for two 
years, plus the unprecedented prosperity, have created 
decided housing shortage. While the builders were turning 
out ships and ammunition, the depreciation of buildings by 
age, wear and tear and fire continued at the usual rate. No 
new structures went up to replace them and no-effort was 
made to take care of the housing needs caused by the growth 
in population. As a result the nation today is suddenly con- 
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Uncle Sam's Temper is Not as Sweet as It Used to Be 


fronted with the necessity of building homes for five million 
people in addition to the normal annual replacement of 
almost three per cent of the country’s buildings. 

It will take three or four years to catch up, and during 
this period building costs will remain high unless the country 
should be overtaken by a panic of gigantic dimens‘ons. 


AQ ir 


Says the Constitution: “Congress shall 
Guarantees in make no law abridging the freedom of 
Time of War speech. That’s a definite, swee ping, un- 

qualified, peremptory command. It’s the 
highest law of the land, sacred and revered—but it’s a scrap 
of paper in war time. Under the Espionage and Sedition 
Acts freedom of speech is abolished because the exercise of 
this constitutional right in war time is believed by the ma- 
jority to be a danger threatening the existence of the 
country. 

In war time all constitutional guaranties give way to the 
necessity of preserving the nation’s life no matter how much 
or how unjustly the individual may suffer. At present it is 
the popular belief, strengthened by the actions of the Euro- 
pean radicals and by the utterances and acts of the reds at 
home, that a state of war exists between the overwhelming 
majority of the population and the small minority of avowed 
adherents of communism on the Lenine model. Because of 
the belief in the existence of an internal state of war and 
fortified in this belief by the Centralia tragedy, the mem- 
bers of the American Legion, state and munic ig authorities, 
and just plain mobs do not hesitate to attack communists 
wherever they find them, law or no law. Freedom of speech 
has been SUS] vended for the duration of the wer against com- 
munism, and this suspension has been officially approved 
by the United States Supreme Court when it uphelc d, three 
to two, a sentence of twenty years imposed on a number of 
Russian communists for publishing a leaflet urging Ame ri- 
cans not to fight against Soviet Russia. 

Justice Holmes in a dissenting opinion warns against the 
danger of attempts to check the free expression of opinion 
in the United States, but he admits the right to suspend 
free speech when “an immediate check is required to save 
the country.” 

In other words, the Supreme Court holds unanim« 
that the right of free speech can be abrogated when its exer- 
cise constitutes a danger to the existence of the country. 


Constitutional 


usly 


But the Supreme Court decision was not needed. It has 
always been thus. In abnormal times of strife and 
tensien it is dangerous to bay at the majority’s moon. 


Instead of throwing shoes, the majority will use a gun and 


buckshot. 
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Oh, the Merry, Merry Winter! 


Millions for Throughout Europe the White Plague is 
Killing; Nothing Taping an ever-increasing harvest. Under- 
for Saving Life nourishment and overwork, strain, tension 

and lack of sanitation have decreased 
resistence until the death rate from tuberculosis has doubled 
and is still going up. 

In this rich, undisturbed country of ours tuberculosis has 
no place. With the aid of one per cent of the war expendi- 
tures it could be stamped out entirely in a generation. It 
is not hereditary. It is not highly infectious and it can easily 
be cured by the prompt application of sunshine, fresh air, 
cleanliness and good food. With an appropriation of a hun- 
dred millions a year it would shrink to negligible proportions 
in two decades. 

But this appropriation is not forthcoming as yet. We 
spend money without stint only for purposes of destruction. 
Therefore Buy Red Cross Christmas Seals without stint. 
The money will not be spent for medicines and nostrums. 
It will be used principally for prevention, for giving children 
exposed to the disease that which they ought to have—good 
food, warm clothes and fresh air. 


U U 


Once more the Peace Treaty is up for dis- 
cussion in the Senate. While the debate 
continues hundreds of thousands of chil- 
dren, women and men are slowly starving 
to death in Austria, millions are dying in Russia. But the 
ratification of the Treaty by the American Senate won’t 
help them. It will not even stop the imminent war between 
Italy and the Jugo-Slavs. Only a change of heart on the 
part of European statesmen, a realization of the ruin their 
present policies are bringing to a stricken continent, can 
save the innocent victims of an imperialism running 
blindly amuck. 

To understand the present economic situation of Austria, 
the remnant, let us suppose New England absolutely severed 
from the United States, with the balance of the country hos- 
tile or unable to codperate, drained of all its liquid resources, 
deprived of credit, saddled with an unpayable debt, and pro- 
hibited from getting relief by joining Canada. New England 


Starvation in 
Europe and 
Future Peace 
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has a population of ten millions. It can not feed half the num- 
ber from its own farms. The rest must live by transform- 
ing cotton, wool and metals into useful articles, exchanging 
the labor spent on these materials for the necessities of life 
produced elsewhere. 

New England has neither cotton, coal, wool nor metals. 
Isolated from the rest of the world, its factories without 
raw materials, its banks without money or credit, its ware- 
houses empty of food, its bunkers without coal, half its popu- 
lation would die within a year. 

Yet this is the exact situation of Austria. The bare physi- 
cal life of its inhabitants can be saved only by prompt and 
continued relief from the Entente or by becoming a part of 
Germany. This necessary relief the Entente is unwilling 
or unable to give; each country has tremendous troubles 
of its own. Junction with Germany is steadfastly opposed 
by Clemenceau, who is afraid that it will strengthen the 
hereditary foe. 

If half a million Austrian women and children die of 
starvation this winter, what bearing will that have upon the 
future peace of Europe? What part will the memory of 
that tragedy play in a future red harvest of hate? 

Europe’s fate will be decided in Europe, not in the Ameri- 
can Senate, this winter. 


U U 


Making the In 1904 a stretch of land along the Snake 
Desert Blossom Ver in southern Idaho had no population 
of any kind except an occasional steer 
seeking the sparse forage in the sagebrush. 
In that year the United States began the Minidoka irriga- 
tion project. The result of fifteen years’ work is stated by 
the Burley, Idaho, Bulletin, in these words: 

We find that the Minidoka prospect, an uninhabited desert in 
1904, has now 2208 farms, 6 towns, 17,000 people, 121,000 acres 
of irrigated land with a crop value of $6,000,000 for 1919, 28 public 
schools, 25 churches, ro banks with deposits of $4,000,000, and 
11,100 depositors, and the cost of the Minidoka project was only 
$5,800,000. 

We have in the way of manufacturing establishments 2 sugar 
factories, 3 cheese factories, 3 flour mills, 1 brick yard, 1 potato flour 
factory, 2 alfalfa mills and one feed mill. 

The project ships annually 3500 cars of hay, 1200 cars of pota- 
toes, 450 cars of cattle, 350 cars of wheat, 220 cars of sugar, 210 
cars of sheep, 170 cars of flour, and 150 cars of miscellaneous 
articles. 


is Good Business 


(Continued on page 93) 
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Helping Uncle Sam Across the Chasm 
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— Army Reorganization ; The League and Congress 
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HERE is a disposi- 
tion to hysteria 
among certain 
classes of our people. There are those, on the one 
hand, who, representing great interests, insist, to use 
their language, that there should be a “show down” 
and that a great class war should now be fought to 
a finish. There are others, representing labor, who are 
deeply resentful of what they term “government by in- 
junction,” and who themselves are willing to force the issue 
in a great internecine strife. Just as the hero in fiction 
becomes more cool and calm in the presence of danger, so 
should the citizenship of this Democracy maintain its 
equilibrium and refuse to be stampeded by either the one 
side or the other. Those who are between the two classes, who 
represent, after all, a larger number than either, and who 
bear the burdens and the blows of class struggle, these must 
prevent the embittered enmity of the one side or the burning 
resentment of the other from precipitating a conflict which 
can mean nothing but the 





W hat of the Nation? 


Between the Millstones; The Japanese Question; 


By Senator Hiram W. Johnson 
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for the time, to hand us 
over to an internationalism 
which would destroy the 
spirit of American life. I want no international banker 
control; I want no international labor control; I want 
no international imperialistic control; I want to preserve 
in its pristine purity the promise of American life with all 
of its precious past and its future hope. 


The Japanese Question 
“| x new Congress, now commencing its session, must 


deal with the Japanese question as it affects the 
Pacific Coast and particularly California. We who 

are from the West do not ask action in any spirit of race 
hostility or prejudice. We do not base our demand upon 
any claim of race superiority. Indeed, upon the sole basis 
of economic necessity, in which Caucasian inferiority is 
conceded, we ask state legislation and national enactment. 
Our reasons for action, in the language of V. S. McClatchy 
of the Sacramento Bee, when 





ruin of all. 

We do not propose to 
return to the feudalism ad- 
vocated by Mr. Gary nor to 
rush into a system which 
would mean the destruction 
of property and_ perhaps 


Senator Hiram Johnson writes exclusively for SUNSET. 
His authoritative articles each month deal with various 
matters of national interest and importance. 
Senator and the Editors have reserved for themselves en- 
tire freedom in the expression of their views on all subjects. 


a witness before the immi- 
gration committee of the’ 
Senate, are complimentary 
to the Japanese. In certain 
occupations he has greater 
energy and ambition, will 
work longer hours for lower 


Both the 





of organized government 

itself. It is a time for calm and cool deliberation, for wise 
control, for sane action. I recall the words of Theodore 
Roosevelt on the subject of undesirable citizens when he 
took his stand against both kinds: “‘Whether the undesirable 
citizen is a great capitalist who wins a fortune by chicanery 
or wrong-doing to the hurt of his fellows and the danger of 
the public conscience or whether he is a man who, under the 
guise of standing for labor, preaches and encourages violence 
and murder.” 

If the great public, a part of neither faction, maintains 
its calm and unbiased American judgment, insisting that 
America’s life shall neither be jeopardized nor destroyed 
by either side but that equal justice shall be done both, 
the crisis will soon pass. The endeavor has recently been 
made by the League of Nations, fortunately frustrated 


wages, but with his lower 
standards of living and extraordinary birth rate, though 
both men and women perform monumental agricultural 
tasks, the Caucasian can not compete with him and in those 
agricultural pursuits to which he devotes himself the 
Caucasian is compelled ultimately to yield. 

The ‘Gentlemen’s Agreement” of 1907 has not been at 
all efficacious in preventing the entrance of Japanese. Its 
continued violation is now notorious and admitted. A 
custom by which its design has been set at naught was the 
importation of women as picture brides. A photograph of 
a Japanese resident in America, accepted by a woman resi- 
dent in Japan, constituted a marriage upon which the 
“bride” was permitted to enter California. More than 
twenty thousand of these picture brides have come to our 
shores. In the ten years between 1907 and 1917, Japanese 
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births in California increased twenty fold. Not only this, 
but those who come under the ‘‘Gentlemen’s Agreement,” 
presumably not as laborers, remain with us in reality as 
laborers and are found tilling our soil. Japan does not per- 
mit and never has permitted the introduction into ker 
territory of Chinese or Korean labor. She insists upon and 
rigidly enforces her right of exclusion of those who precipi- 
tate economic competition. We of the West seek to do 
only what Japan has effectually done. The progress of 
the Japanese birth rate in startling fashion indicates the 
future possibilities. In the city of Sacramento the records 
show the Japanese birth rate per thousand to be five times 
as great as the Caucasian birth rate. In Los Angeles county, 
in May, 191g, outside the incorporated cities, the Japanese 
births were one-third of the 


declared that an army half the size requested by the Ad- 
ministration would be amply sufficient in peace. The 
General heartily approved universal military training but 
desired extension of the period of training suggested by 
the Administration. The size of the new army will probably 
be substantially that advocated by General Pershing, al- 
though the number originally asked by the Administration 
may be necessary if we enter the League of Nations. That 
greatly increased number was doubtless requested by the 
Administration that we might perform our obligations 
under the League. The new policy presented, of importance 
to every household, is that of universal military training, 
a policy absolutely necessary if we enter the League and 
probably essential in any event. 


The League as an Issue 





Caucasian. In San Joaquin 
county, a prosperous and popu- 
lous territory, for six months 
in 1919, the Japanese births 
almost equalled those of the 
whites. Where once the Japa- 
nese obtains a foothold in 
agricultural territory, there he 
remains, his people increase, 
and finally the Caucasian must 
depart. The Japanese always 
remains Japanese. With any 
other people our melting pot 
melts; never so with the Japa- 
nese. With him there never is 
and never can be assimilation. 
California is his promised 
land and he presents there an 
immediate and important prob- 
lem. Two divergent civiliza- 
tions, two different races, there 
meet in a land possessed by 
one and coveted by the other. 
Action is necessary if that land 
is to be preserved for our own. 
The East has little understood 
the question, and this for many 
reasons. The prime one is the 








S this is written there is 

much discussion in the 

Eastern press as to 
whether or not the League of 
Nations, temporarily rejected 
by the Senate, should or will be 
an issue in the next campaign. 
By all means it should be, and 
every man who has not feared 
to take his stand hopes it will 
be. No foreign policy, dealing 
with our resources and our 
treasure, which of necessity will 
mean greatly increased taxation 
and which, more important still, 
may send our youth to the 
uttermost ends of the earth, 
should be foisted upon the 
people without their affirmative 
action, if that action can rea- 
sonably be had. On the one 
hand, those who believe that 
international bankers, by the 
lavish use of money and power, 
are fastening upon the country 
a policy at variance with our past 
and threatening to our future, 








propaganda, spread at the in- 
stance of the Japanese, the 
propagandists embracing many 
in Japanese pay and many who have beenimposed upon. Itis 
alwaysalluringto talk of the fatherhood of God and the broth- 
erhood of man, of our duty to humanity and civilization. 
Many Americans, with more zeal than patriotism, have 
stood sponsor for Japan upon every question which has of 
late years arisen. The ramifications of the Japanese prop- 
aganda are bound to become known ultimately to the 
American people, and they will furnish a chapter in our 
national life only second to that we experienced with the 
disclosure of German publicity activities. The facts, 
gradually becoming more familiar to us, of the dangerous 
encroachment of the Japanese upon our agricultural lands 
demand in self-defense congressional action. 


Army Reorganization 


URING the past few months an intensive study has 
D been given by a special committee of the Senate 

Military Affairs Committee to army reorganization. 
The various plans are of deepest concern to every family, 
for, in one form or another, all involve universal military 
training. The Administration scheme provided for a peace 
army of five hundred and seventy-six thousand men, costing 
something over nine hundred millions of dollars per annum, 
with military training of nineteen-year-old boys for three 
months of each year. The committee was not satisfied 
that so large an army was required in time of peace and has 
been industriously engaged in investigation and in taking 
the testimony of experts. General Pershing, in his testi- 
mony, took issue with the Administration program and 


Indissoluble 


should have the opportunity of 
determination of this policy by all 
the people. On the other hand, 
those who believe in internationalism and submersion of our 
nation in a council of nine, eight of whom are foreigners, and 
who believe they have been misrepresented by senators 
opposing them, have the right to the decision of the full 
electorate. More than this, the question is so important 
both to those who are for it and those who are against it 
that no official should be permitted to pussy-foot, and the 
men who have been running with the hare and hunting 
with the hounds should be compelled by an indignant 
citizenship to stand up and be counted. Out of long and 
bitter contest one class emerges with the contempt of all— 
the class which has decided the Nation’s future and fate by 
expediency and personal advantage. 

If it is right and just that Great Britain should have six 
times as many representatives and six times as many votes 
as the United States; if in a labor conference we should have 
four delegates and Britain twenty-four; if we should guar- 
antee the boundary of every nation and do all that the 
guaranty may require, the American people, no matter what 
the cost, will not be slow to say so and will render a right- 
eous decision. The decision, though, will be rendered upon 
the facts; no specious pretense that something else than 
equality of representation and voting means equality will 
be tolerated. 

The issue will be made no matter what politicians and 
timid trembling office-holders may do. The issue will be 
the present covenant or league; it will be Americanism and 
upon this issue the American people will require their serv- 
ants to vote aye orno. The 


McCall, in the Portland Telegram 
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W hat the Reds are After 


A First-Hand Analys:s of Bolshevism by an American Who 


NE night when the Rus- 

sian revolution was new 

and fresh and everyone 

in Petrograd was en- 
joying the period of liberty and 
democracy that followed Czardom 
and preceded Bolshevism, a man 
stopped in the open space before 
Kazan Cathedral on the Nevsky 
Prospect and began to talk about 
a man named Mooney who, he 
said, had been executed at San 
Francisco for being a friend of 
the Russian revolution. Naturally 
he drew a crowd of listeners, 
among other people myself. He 
was rather indefinite as to who 
Mooney was. In fact, he pro- 
nounced the name as if it were 
Moni, and he seemed to be under 
the impression that the subject of 
his remarks was an Italian. But 
that was a matter of indifference. 
Accuracy was of no importance. 
His purpose was to tell as many 
people as his voice could reach 
that the United States was killing 
the friends of the Russian revolu- 
tion in America. 

Most people shrugged their 
shoulders and walked on. But 
a few hundred, mostly young 
soldiers, listened intently while 
he told them that America was a 
country where workmen were 
treated worse than slaves, where 
the capitalists killed everyone who 
tried to help workmen, and con- 
ditions of life were more unbearable 
than under the czars in Russia. 

Having worked up his simple- 
minded audience to the point of 
action, he produced a black flag, 
fastened it to the bare sword of a 
giant young guardsman recruit 
and announced that the meeting 
would move on to the American 
Embassy. The crowd, inflamed 
by the picture of life in America 
he had painted, started off e age rly, 
suddenly all worked up in its 
Russian way, and felt that the 
least they could do to avenge the 
brave Moni’s death was to hang 
the Ambassador. 

Fortunately it is a mile or so 
from Kazan Cathedral to the 
Fourshtatskaya, where the Ameri- 
can Embassy Was situated, and 
the militia, which was trying to 


Lived Under It in Russia 


By Arno Dosch-Fleurot 





He told them that a man named “Moni”™ had been executed at 
San Francisco for being a friend of the Russian revolution; 
that in America workmen were treated worse than slaves, the 
capitalists killed everyone who tried to help workmen, life was 
more unbearable than under the czars. The crowd started for 
the American embassy, feeling that the least they could do to 
avenge the brave ‘“Moni's" death was to hang the Ambassador 


ARNO DOSCH-FLEUROT, a well-known Western 
writer, now .a_ noted European corres spondent, sets 
forth for Western readers the truth about Bolshevism as 
he learned it in Bolshevik Russia. In a note accompany- 
ing this article the author says 

For three years I have been living in the midst of the 
modern social revolution, in the atmosphere of Bolshevism. J 
was with it from the berinning in Russia; I was an eye-witness 
to the development of the same thing in Germany; I have seen 
it flare up and die down in various places in Europe, and I 
expect to see more of it. I have written a lot about it but, 
though I have lived and suffered under it with my friends, the 
Russians, it has always been an alicn thing to me and has never 
come home to me personally until I set to work to tell the 
readers of SUNSET about it. For, in writing about it in SUNSET, 
I am talking to my own people. Though I am writing in 
Paris, I feel as though I were sitting before my father’s fireplace 
in Oregon and trying to explain to a circle of old friends what 
this thing Bolshevism means to their own lives. Nor is it as if 
I were talking about some utterly foreign and outlandish 
matter. During these past three years you have had some 
Bolshevik experiences of your own. Bolshevism has gone 
round the world, and the I. W. W. has brought it home to 
you. The people of the Pacific Coast have a reason for wanting 
to know what it is and why it can reach out a long arm from 
Moscow and start trouble in Washington and Oregon. In the 
way its various kinds of citizens think about it, San Francisco, 
Portland or Los Angeles has the same kind of reason, though 
perhaps not so serious a reason, for being interested as the 
people of Petrograd, where Bolshevism was hatched and nour- 
ished. Moscow is the seat of “soviet government,” but Seattle 
also had a touch of government by the “sovict.” 





cur to anyone cxcept the extreme 
socialists in all countries, to a 
small group of arch-intriguers at 
the Great General Headquarters 
of the Germ: in army, and to the 
group of Bolshevik lead eT, I enine, 

Svertloff, Zinoviev, Rzdek, who 
were being trensperted from 
Switzerland to Scancirzvia by the 
German government Fy special 
train so they could get back to 
Russia to lead the Polshevik 
movement. 

‘This Mooney incident struck me 
at the time as merely bizarre. ‘The 
men whowanted to hang the Amer- 
can Ambassador hardly knew 
where San Francisco was. | hey had 
certainly never heard of Moone 
and did not have the slightest idea 
of the merits of his case. But 
they were in revolt against the 
existing order of things, and they 
were told that he was too. That 
was enough for them. At that 
time the name had not come into 
common use, but he was a fellow 
“Bolshevik” to their way of 
thinking. 

By the same reckoning the 
I. W. W. have felt a common 
cause with the Russian Bolsheviki 
They do not know now, end never 
have known, very much about 
the Russian Bolsheviki, and the 
information that has come to 
them has come from prejudiced 
sources. The word “Bolshevik” 
has passed from mouth to mouth, 
from country to country, and 
each has given it a meaning ac- 
cording to his fancy. 


HE very origin of the word is 

interesting and gives reflec- 
tive people something to think 
about, for it shows what havoé 
can be raised by an idea, especially 
if the idea is on crooked. To 
drop back even for a moment into 
the history of things might hardly 
seem worth while in face of its 
practical results, but that is ex- 
ene why it is worth while. For 
the idea is on crooked everywhere 
The word “bolshevik” comes 
from “bolshinstvo,” the Russian 
word for majority. This does not 
indicate that the Bolsheviki ar 
the majority in Russia, or anvy- 


hold Petrograd down, gathered enough the connection. In those days the word where else, although this meaning is being 


force to scatter the crowd and pull down 


the black flag. 


At that time it seemed a very 
jump from San Francisco to Petrograd. 
The connection between the Mooney case 


] 


and the Russian revolution was only ob- that was all. That the 
vious to those who were active in 
prove of the proletariat in Russia did not oc- 


social revolution and trying to 


“Bolshevism” had not been invented. In 


the crude, popular assemblies just begin- ponents in America. 


falsely, impudently, given it by its pro- 


If be re is anything 


long ning to be commonly called “the soviets,” the Bolsheviki scorn it is the rule of 


*“Mensheviki” and the “Bolsheviki,” but 
“Bolsheviki”’ they 


the distinction had been made between the majority. 
as the Bolshinstvo (the majority) bec: ruse 
refused to have anything to do 


They even came to be known 


the should ever establish the dictatorship with the majority. 


(Continued on page 86) 
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Little Bob Gets Into Trouble 
With Big Bob Away 


By Griffis Marsden 


Author of: Marrying Them, ete. 





N that first September Monday 

when Little Bob, round, unsmil- 

ing, six, took his place in the 

ranks of the first graders, Big 
Bob had taken a half day off. He had 
marched with Little Bob to the school, 
shaken hands with ‘Teacher, jotted down 
the list of books, bestowed a last reassur- 
ing smile on his son’s freckles and taken 
his departure midway in the meandering 
stream of mothers. 

If, after that initial Monday, Big Bob 
had gone to his office on September Mon- 
days as on any other Monday, the change 
was by mutual, if unspoken, consent. 
School was too clearly a thing of petti- 
coats, leavened only very slightly by small 
boys. Even to Little Bob the sight of 
Daddy’s long gray legs among the rustling 
skirts of first-grade mothers had been an 
acute embarrassment. Other first graders 
were inclined to snicker or to stare. 

Little Bob usually found it easy, crowd- 
ing down his supper by indecorous mouth- 
fuls, to give Daddy a graphic and excited 
account of the first day—of how the new 
little boy down the street was in his grade 
this year, and of how they had to have 
two more books than they had last year, 
and of how Newton Flail hadn’t got pro- 
moted after all, even if he had said he did, 
and of, gee, how the little girl that sat 
right in front of him sure did get mad 
when he tweaked her pigtail, and of how 
Johnny Williamson and Tommy Slithers 
both had to sit clear across the room from 
him this year—Teacher arranged them by 
alphabet, darn it. And of course there 
was always more or less comment on 
‘Teacher herself. 

To be sure, this year Teacher had been 
passed with scant attention. “Her name 
is Miss Adams,” Little Bod had an- 
nounced, “and she’s only been here one 
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year. All the kids that were in her room 
last term say she is sort of easy.” And 
that was all there was to her. 

The fact that four years had slipped by 
since that first September Monday with- 
out bringing forth an occasion to call Big 
Bob a second time up the wide front 
school-house steps, had really not occurred 
to him at all, and it wandered only very 
vaguely at the back of Little Bob’s head 
this afternoon as he sat well down on his 
back, his round blue eyes fixed solemnly 
on Teacher. Miss Adams herself was not 
unaware of the scrutiny. It had some- 
thing to do with the bright and flushed 
attention she was bestowing on little Mil- 
dred ‘Towne in the last row, reciting quite 
creditably on the industries and products 
of Central America. 

To be sure, Little Bob was not thinking 
of Miss Adams. Asa matter of fact he did 
not even see her. In his mind beat only 
two thoughts—Daddy was coming home 
on the 6:15 train from the north, and mid- 
way in the stack of mail on his chiffonier 
was a thin gray letter. They were both 
unpleasant thoughts. 

Oh, it was a sorry mess, and he was sick 
and ashamed of it all. He would be glad 
to retreat if he could only see a way in 
which he might retreat with honor. He 
would like so very much to give in, if only 
giving in had not become quite impossible. 
And while he knew in his heart that none 
of it could have happened if Daddy had 
stayed at home, still he would gladly sac- 
rifice several of his dearest treasures if he 
might stop the arrival of the 6:15 that 
afternoon. And that, of course, was the 
sorriest part of the mess, for there was 
nothing about Daddy’s return from a bus- 
iness trip to occasion gloom. On the con- 
trary, very decidedly. 

Five weeks earlier Little Bob had 
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waved an hilarious good-by at the sta- 
tion, and accepted philosophically the 
arrival of the aunt who had come to look 
after him. She had looked after him once 
before and she was a good sort. She in- 
terfered with one’s activities surprisingly 
little. 

To be sure, the evenings dragged some- 
what, as she cared not at all for fishing, 
baseball, dogs or the roadster in the barn. 
Nor could she usually be induced to go to 
the movies more than once a week. But 
she made absolutely no objection to his 
playing in Johnny Williamson’s yard 
every night until dark, and that helped 
some. But the Sundays did drag badly. 
It was on the second of them that the 
thing began. 


T that mid-Sunday-afternoon hour 

when the world has become obnox- 
iously peaceful, and you feel that supper 
time is months away, when Little Bob’s 
aunt had gone upstairs to take a nap, and 
Johnny Williamson’s father and mother 
were entertaining company on the side 
porch, and Tommy Slithers’ parents had 
gone across the street to see the Browns, 
the three neglected objects of their care 
were lying on their backs in the grass of 
Little Bob’s front yard. They had been 
lying there already much longer than 
they cared to. 

“We can’t play Chateau-Thierry in the 
barn,” Tommy Slithers grumbled, ‘“‘’cause 
we'd wake your aunt.” 

“And we can’t go over to our yard 
‘cause we’ve got company,” Johnny Wil- 
liamson added forlornly. ; 

Little Bob sat up. “Well,” he said, 
“let’s go over to the school-yard and swing 
on the bars.” 

They went, but in due time swinging 
on the bars had ceased to be enthralling. 
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In resting from his exertions it was 
lfommy Slithers who found the cigarette 
stub—just an ordinary, well-smoked, 
badly frayed stub, that someone had 
dropped while short-cutting across the 
grounds. Tommy picked it up without 
undue interest and trifled with it indiffer- 
ently. He took large imaginary puffs; he 
held it between two hinge rs affectedly; ; he 
lolled with a fatuous grimace against the 
post. 

Suddenly he laid it down with a gleam 
of real animation. “Say,” he said, “‘you 
know George Farley, that big boy that 
lives back of our house? Well, he’s trying 
to learn to smoke. I’ve seen 
him three times now out be- 
hind their woodshed. Gee, 
but he acts funny.” 

Little Bob stopped chinning 
himself and dropped to the 
ground. “Aw,the big rummy,” 
he said with mild contempt, 
“‘what’s he got to /earn tosmoke 
for? Anybody can smoke.” \ 
Tommy Slithers spoke with 
answering scorn. “Well, that 
just shows how much you 
know about it,” he scoffed. “It 
made George Farley so sick 
he couldn’t stand up. He 
leaned his head on his hands 
and groaned something awful. 
And when he went back to 
the house I heard him tell his 
folks that he wasn’t going with 
them to the movie that night 
because he had a headache.” 

“Well I don’t care,” Little 
Bob flared. “I bet I’ve seen 
my father smoke a _ million 
times, and it’s easy as pie.” 

“Well PIl bet you didn’t see 
your father the first time he 
smoked, did you?” ‘Tommy 
spoke with heat. “And I’ll bet 
he got as sick as George Farley. 
How do you know he didn’t?” 

“’Cause I know he didn’t,” | 
said Little Bob. “Anybody 
except a sissy could smoke 
right off.” 

“Well I'll bet you couldn’t,” 
said Tommy. 

“Well ll bet I could,” 
Little Bob. 

“T’ll bet you couldn’t smoke 
for five minutes,” Tommy 
Slithers’ excitement grew, 
“without getting so sick your 
head’d go ’round like a top.” 

“Pll bet,” said Little Bob; 
“Pll bet you that I could 
smoke for ten minutes, and 
sit on the top of that bar 
without holding on while I did it.” 

“What'll you bet?” yelled Tommy. 

“My red and blue agate against your 
green one,” Little Bob answered promptly. 


said 


























HERE was a momentary drop in the 

tension when Johnny Williamsonasked 
where Little Bob was going to get any- 
thing to smoke. For a few seconds both 
Little Bob and Tommy Slithers looked 
somewhat foolish. Then Little Bob’s face 
cleared. “I know,” he said. “Dad left a 
box of cigarettes in his room. There were 
four left in it. I know because I looked 
in it while he was packing.” He assumed 
command of the situation. “I’ll get the 
box and my agate, and Tommy, you get 
yours; and while we’re gone, Johnny, you 





Wrong Medicine: 
get your alarm clock. And then we'll all 
come back here.” 

They departed on their several errands 
with more speed than the peacefulness of 
the day seemed to warrant. Johnny 
Williamson and Little Bob, having farther 
to go, found Tommy waiting for them on 
their return, round green agate in hand. 
Johnny appropriated both agates and 
planted the clock firmly in the sand. A 
second trip had to be made for matches, 
but in due time Little Bob had climbed 


the pole and accepted the burning ciga- 
rette from Johnny’s upstretched hand. 
lhe climax came swiftly. 


Little Bob 






Two Gods 


By Berton Braley 


Idols two on my table sit, 


Buddha, Billikin, side by side; 


Billikin grins with a grin that’s wide; 
Buddha’s air is of perfect peace 

Far away from the noise and strife, 
Billikin faces Fate’s caprice 


Buddha dreams through the days that flit, | 


Unafraid in the game of life. 


Buddha seems like a soul apart, 


Sits and ponders and looks afar, 


Billikin. dauntless ot eye and heart, 
Gazes straight at the Things That Are— 
Grins at fortune, or gray or grim, 


Answers Destiny, stare for stare, 


Courage glows in the heart of him— 


Blithe, impertinent, debonair! 


Idols two on my table sit— 


Buddha broods in a patient pose, 


Billikin’s face in a grin is split, 


Grin that triumphs above all woes. 


Buddha’s god of the Orient, 


Dreaming far from the battle din, 


But I, who hail from the Occident, 


Will put my faith in the Billikin! 


Griffis Marsden 
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the sneak, must have seen them from his 
house across the street from the school- 
yard. And everything that Newton Flail 
saw he would run and tell to Teacher. 


N Monday afternoon there had been an 

assembly and Mr. Flynn, the princi- 
pal, had gazed solemnly into the expectant 
faces of the children. ‘Girls and boys,” he 
said, and his voice was not one to cheer 
his audience, “I come before you today 
with a very serious and disagreeable 
matter. | can not tell you how deeply 
pained I am to make this grave charge 
against one of your schoolmates. But, 
boys and girls, as you all must 
know, there is one crime that 
we as a body can not tolerate. 
And that crime, | am informed, 











has been committed by a mem- 
ber of the fifth grade.” 
Anaudible shiverranthrough 
the ranks of the fifth grade. 
Little Bob looked about him 
A eagerly for evidences of guilt. 
“And, girls and boys,” con- 
tinued Mr. Flynn, “the offense 
| is altogether too grave to be 
| dealt with privately. 
| 
| 
| 











The of- 
fender must be brought to 


public justice. Robert Dillon, 
will you come forward?” 
There was a queer feeling at 
the pit of Little Bob’s stomach 
as he rose, and the glances 
that Johnny Williamson and 
Tommy Slithers cast after him 
wereagonized. Buthemounted 
| the platform without visible 
hesitation. 
| “Robert,” said Mr. Flynn, 








“Were you playinginthe school- 
yard yesterday afternoon- 
Sunday?” 

{| “Yes, sir, I was,” Little Bob 
| answered promptly. 

“That in itself was a wrong 
act, as you must know,” said 
Mr. Flynn, “but in the face of 
the more serious charge we 
will pass it by for the present. 
Were you,” and his voice was 
terrible, “were you smoking 
this cigarette yesterday while 
in the school-yard?” and he 
brought from behind his back 
a hand which held the remains 
of Daddy’s long white cigarette, 
with the trade mark stamped in * 
gold upon the side. 

Little Bob’s eyes grew round 
with bewilderment as he stared 
at the thing. ““Why—why, yes, 





























had choked and coughed a good deal, and 
the ground had seemed alternately very 
far away and very near, and he had finally 
slid down with a manner not nearly so 
nonchalant as he had hoped. “Oh, gee,” he 
had said, flinging Daddy’s cigarette away 
from him in disgust, ‘“‘who’d want to 
smoke the rum old thing anyway? Take 
your old agate.” 

Tommy had pocketed his agates and 
Johnny picked up his clock, and the three 
traveled homeward as amiably as they 
had started out. And there the matter 
might very well have ended. 

And there it would have ended, as 
Johnny Williamson and Tommy Slithers 
agreed in frightened whispers at the end 
of the next awful day, only Newton Flail, 


sir, | was,” he stammered. 

Mr. Flynn laid down the 
cigarette and cleared his throat. “Girls and 
boys,” he said, “‘as you know, the punish- 
ment for this offense is expulsion, or at least 
suspension. Three considerations, how- 
ever, move me to adopt measures less 
harsh in this case. First, the youth of the 
offender; second, the fact that he has not, 
to my knowledge, committed any serious 
misdemeanor previous to this time; and 
third, the realization that this particular 
offense has not had to be brought before 
the attention of the school for several 
years. To be sure, the latter phase makesit 
doubly necessary to stamp out the vicious 
habit the moment it appears, that cur 
boys and girls may not be corrupted by 
the example. We are proud of the record 
(Continued on page 68) 











Central Europe, irrespective of political conditions, as a preventive of anarchy, 
was a plank inserted by Herbert Hoover in the platform of policy of 
the American Relief Administration on the day of its creation 


Hoover's Fifth Year 


Driving the Six-Horse Chariot of 


International Relief 


By Alonzo Englebert Taylor 


One of Herbert Hoover's Chief Aids in the American Relief Administration 


Americans breaking the rules “just a little” by giving out bread from a railway truck in Buda- 


pest. Insistence upon the social and economic importance of feeding the people of 


Two distinguished Californians. Padcrewski 


called Hoover “Father Confessor of Central 

Europe.” Hoover found Paderewski's heart 

set on revisiting his Paso Robles ranch when 
he has established government in Poland 


HE responsibility for the creation Director-General of Relief was the United that he sailed from New York for Europe 
of the relief program in Europe States Food Administrator; his organiza- within five days after the signing of the 


after the war was Inter-Allied; the tion was American. 
executive direction was vested in 


Probably no man has_ armistice. He knew that trouble was im- 
ever at one time held positions involving pending, that it would break quickly and 


one individual. The individual selected affairs of such administrative magnitude.* strike hard. He foresaw the disorganiza- 


by the Supreme Economic Council as 


It was characteristic of Herbert Hoover , tion of industry, the scarcity of foodstuffs, 











“When Herbert Clark Hoover returned to California in October he had 
completed five years of effort devoted to a war-stricken world. During 
these five years he organized and directed six organizations. The first 
was the Commission for Relief in Belgium, of which he was chairman. 


The second was the United States Food Administration, established in 
fact in April, 1917, and by legal enactment in August following; he was 
by appointment by the President named United States Food Admin- 
istrator. The third was the Inter-Allied Food Council, composed of 
the food controllers of the United Kingdom, France, Italy and the 
United States, organized in London in July, 1918, and of which he was 
chairman. The fourth was the Food Section of the Supreme Economic 
Council, organized in Paris in January of this year; as head of this 
Section, Herbert Hoover bore the title of Director-General of Relic E: 
The fifth was the American Relief Adminisiraticn, of which he was 
chairman, founded to carry out the part of the United States in the 
Inter-Allied relief program of the Supreme Economic Council. The 
sixth was the American Relief Administration Furopean Children’s 
Fund, established to aid in the feeding of destitute children in Europe 
until the harvest of 1920. Throughout the ten menths comprising the 
Jast period of Herbert Hoover’s activities abroad he was the actual and 
effective head of these six organizations. In the United States the 
affairs of the Food Administration were in the hands of trusted col- 
leagues, men of broad experience and technical accomplishments, 
imbued with the ideals that had permeated the organization—Julius 
Barnes, Edgar Rickard, Theodore Whitmarsh, George Zabriskie, 
William Glasgow, and others. But no important decision was reached 
without the participation of Herbert Hoover. In Paris the activities 
of the other five organizations radiated from his office. 

The Inter-Allied organizations sitting in Paris after the armistice 
performed functions of both war and peace. The Supreme War Coun- 
cil, created in the fall of 1917, continued to functionate after the armis- 
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tice, since armistice is a phase of war. The armistice agreement con- 
tained the implicit statement that the enemy should be fed. (‘“The 
Allies and the United States contemplate the provisioning of Germany 
to the extent that shall be deemed necessary.”) The highest body 
engaged upon the problems of peace was the Council of Heads of States. 
The body upon which devolved the almost innumerable technical and 
non-political problems of the peace conference was termed the Supreme 
Economic Council. It had sections devoted to food, blockade, raw 
materials, shipping and finance. The program of relief was an Inter- 
Allied program; a Director-General of Relief had the administration 
of the various relief activities of the Associated Powers. Of the various 
members of the Supreme Economic Council, Herbert Hoover was the 
logical selection for the position of Director-General of Relief. Not only 
did the office naturally fall to the man, the function naturally fell to the 
country, because the United States alone possessed the food-stuffs and 
the finance required. The United Kingdom, France, Italy and the 
United States had their own organizations for the administration of 
their shares of the Inter-Allied Relief program, and the representatives 
of these four countries constituted the Food Section of the Supreme 
Economic Council. The American Relief Administration was the 
organization designed to execute cur share of the Inter-Allied food 
program. The Commission for Relief in Belgium continued to func 

tionate until June, when it closed the operations that for four and a 
half years had been conducted so efficiently that the people of Belgium 
were almost completely protected from the ravages of sub-nutrition. 
The United States Food Administration, the Inter-Allied Food Coun- 
cil, the Supreme Economic Council, and the American Relief Admin 

istration ceased by legislative limitation upon the thirtieth of June. 
The final winding-up of affairs, the auditing of expenditures and out 

lays, the collection of statistics and the publication of the reports will, 
however, require months, possibly many months. Fee fae Be 
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Hoover’s Fifth Year: 


e demolition of transportation, 
id the depreciation of currency. 
e knew that the implements as 
ell as the substance of relief had 
most vanished in Europe, and 
rat the motives of relicf would 
on be clouded by political storms. 
sefore sailing he arranged to have 
large tonnage of food-stufis sent 
to Europe in the ships of the War 
Department, without designation 
of destination, in order to “get the 
ump” on the situation. 
Revolution occurred in Ger- 
many. Austria-Hungary broke 
into fragments; from these and 
the surrounding countries arose 
six nations. Finland and the [ast 
Baltic peoples effected their sep- 
aration from Russia, behind whose ~ 
western wall raged the inscrutable 
mentality of a suffering, starving 
and misguided people. A mid- 
Europe in semi-disorganization 
separated Russia from western 
Europe and bared the way to 
Bolshevism. shot. 


More Than Food Needed 

The first step in relief consists 
in surveys. In rapid succession commis- 
sions were sent to make surveys in Poland 
Czecho-Slovakia, Austria, Hungary, Rou- 
mania, the Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats 
and Slovenes, commonly called the 
S. H. S. (Serbski, Hrvatski, Slovenski), 
Germany, Bulgaria, Greece, the Near 
East, Finland, and the East Baltic sea. 
These commissions were composed of 
experts in communications, transpor- 
tation, fuel and food supplies, in accord- 
ance with the circumstances of the par- 
ticular case. he programs of relief were 
based upon the results of these surveys. 
Meanwhile a survey of the food resources 
of the world had been completed, drawn 


sailors. 
Europe associated military power with construction. 
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School children grouped before a barrack erected by American 
For the first time in their lives the people of Central 


great invasion of American soldiers and sailors was with 
hammers and nai!s and boards and food instead of powder and 
It was probably the first great invasion in which the 
occupying forces put a foreign population on a self-sustaining 
basis and then withdrew,taking nothing with them but goodwill 


from the data of the United States Food 
Administration in Washington. It was 
clear that the world possessed sufficient 
food supplies to feed the inhabitants of 
the globe until the next harvest; the limit- 
ing factors were transportation and 
finance. : 

The food supplies of the United King- 
dom, France, Italy, Portugal, Belgium 
and Greece were assured to them in ac- 
cordance with the program adopted by 
the’ Food Controllers of the Allied and 
Associated Governments in August, 1918. 
This program provided for allocation of 
food-stuffs, ocean tonnage and credits. 
The feeding of these nations to the time 
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: of the harvest of 1919 has been 


carried out practically in conform- 
ity with the war program adopted 
in August, 1918. ‘he Commission 
for Relief in Belgium has _provi- 
sioned that country in accordance 
with the program adopted in 
November, 1918, representing a 
considerable increase over the 
previous war program. ‘Thus the 
food supplies of the nations op- 
posed to the Central Powers in 
war were, so to speak, set aside 
before the relief program was 
undertaken. 

Of the neutral nations of 
Europe, Norway, Sweden, Den- 
mark, Holland and Switzerland 
had made trade agreements with 
the Entente and the War Trade 
Board of the United States, 
whereby the food supplies of these 
nations were guaranteed under 
specified conditions. Switzerland 
was also provided by the United 
States with ocean tonnage for 
the transportation of bread-stuffs. 
The agreements with the named 
neutral nations prohibited them 
from exporting food-stuffs to the 
Central Powers except in denominated 
amounts. The rationing of these nations 
was carefully worked out. While ration- 
ing did have the result of reducing to the 
minimum the exportation of food-stuffs 
by them to Germany, it provided them 
with adequate food supplies and no nutri- 
tional injury was done to them. 


America's Steadying Hand 


Theliberated countries included Finland, 
Poland, Czecho-Slovakia, Roumania and 
the Kingdom of the $8. H.S. These coun- 
tries were short of food-stuffs as early as 
January, partly as a result of reduced crops 
as an expression of war, partly because 


The 








One thousand children in Vienna are fed daily in this room in the former palace of the heir-presumptive to the Austro-Hungarian throne. (Note 
the protection of the statuary from the first rush of the children at the time when they were so hungry they were riotous.) One-third of the popu- 


ition of post-war Austria lives in Vienna. The indigenous foodstuffs are not one-fourth of the requirements. Austria is more needy than Armenia! 
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they had been robbed by the Cen- 
tral Powers. The new govern- 
ments were lacking in competent 
administrative forces; the stabili- 
zation of the governments of 
these liberated countries by the 
American Relief Administration 
wasnotthe least of its contribution 
to them. German Austria from 
the day of the armistice was in 
dire straits, while Hungary and 
Germany were in position to carry 
themselves for a time, though Bol- 
shevistic agitation in Germany 
and Bolshevistic control of the 
government of Hungary resulted 
in a most lamentable dissipation 
of food and other resources. 

The financing of these opera- 
tions was as follows: the food 
supplies of Belgium were paid for 
by Belgian funds and out of 
loans from the United Kingdom, 
France and the United States. 
The United Kingdom, France and 
Italy were provisioned largely on 
the basis of loans provided by 
the United States. Finland, Po- 
land, Czecho-Slovakia, Roumania 
and the S. H. S. were extended 
credits by the United States. In 
addition Congress appropriated 
$100,000,000 for relief, which in 
largest part has been devoted to 
these liberated countries, not in 
the form of gifts but as loans. 
These nations were not objects of 
charity; the credits they desired 
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Interior of a peasant home at Brest-Litovsk, Poland. Merely 


to feed such impoverished peoples was simply to alleviate their 
suffering and postpone their crisis. The influence of the Ameri- 
cans has been continuously exerted to reorganize their industries, 
restore transportation, reform currency. The production of 


coal increased solely by increased:rations of American flour 


States. Germany, Hungary and 
Bulgaria have purchased food- 
stuffs with their own resources. 
England, France and Italy have 
extended loans to Austria. Poland, 
Czecho-Slovakia, Austria, Hun- 
gary, Roumania, Bulgaria, Serbia 
and Turkey have received food 
purchased with funds collected in 
various parts of the world by 
members of their nationalities or 
by private relief organizations. 
Credits have also been extended 
to Poland, Czecho-Slovakia, Hun- 
gary, Roumania and the S. H. S. 
by the United Kingdom, France 
and Italy. England, France and 
the United States have attempted 
to:check starvation in the Near 
East through the distribution of 
food-stuffs to all needy classes, 
Irrespective of race, government 
or religion. Considerable funds 
have been raised in the United 
States by Jews for the Jews of 
Poland and by Christians for the 
Armenians of Turkey. Of the 
total food-stuffs and credits, it isa 
fair statement to say that nearly 
ninety per cent were furnished by 
the United States. 

At this point insistence must be 
placed upon the fact that Ger- 
many, Hungary, Bulgaria and 
Turkey received no relief from the 
Inter-Allied organizationsnorfrom 
the American Relief Administra- 
tion. What is meant by “feeding 


they had the right to expect under the faith of the people of the United States in Germany” was merely lifting the blockade 


terms of the armistice and in 


accord- the national aspirations of these peoples, and allowing her to feed herself. Germany 


ance with their recognition as new states two of whom had struggled for independ- had been under strict blockade and this 
friendly to the Allied and Associated ence for over a century. Germany, Ads- would naturally and legally have continued 
Powers. These credits do not represent tria-Hungary, Bulgaria and Turkey have until 
charity, though they do represent the received no financial aid from the United 





Most of these Polish children were too weak to walk, three months befo 
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wre 





bet 


a this photograph was taken. Their little legs still tell the story. 


the signing of peace. Because 


(Continued on page So) 
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Hoover's aim was to save the children not only from starvation itself but from the horrors following sub-nutrition 4,000,000 children 


in Central Europe are now receiving “supplementary meals.” 


What this means for the next generation can not be measured 
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One of the brown cherubim in the ; Gathering rice in the Philippines for 











Paradise of the Pacific, Hawaii other children’s breakfasts 
































Japan's place in the sun concerns them 
only as it relates to playtime 











A descendant of Manchuria’s conquering 


Shantung youngsters continue to smile 
hordes, in all his royal rags 


no matter what happens in Paris 
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In Singapore, clothes are the very 


least of childhood's worries 


“By many an ancient river.” including the 


Ganges, water-babies are busy 


f| Eve won't find the apple because they 
don't have apples in Penang 





























The donkeys at Port Said are not so 


This is either the glad hand or the 
camera-shy as the donkey-boys 


itching palm, in Jericho 


Such an one in Bethlehem, 
2000 years ago 











A son of the Caesars under 





A Little Serpent of 
Old Nile 


Roman skies 
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A bit of happiness in unhappy Armenia 
because America helps 


The old joke about Hungary children 


He got it from the American Relief | 
was no joke for a while 


at Constantinople 


A ray of perpetual Irish sunshine, re , — sia 74 In London streets one may find models 
the fairies’ gift re) A Dutch Cinderella and her magic a for the Old Masters 


wooden slippers 
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The best in all the wide world A little squall on 
Bering Sea 


An armful of little 
Cuba y right here at home 


























Blindfolded by tradition she 
does not see the analogy to her 
own life which nature offers 
season after season, for nature 


triumphs where woman fails. 





The 


ITHOUT question the young 

girl is the most exquisite, ap- 

pealing and adored figure on 

life’s stage. Poets sing of 
her, artists paint her, dramatists build 
plays about her; she is the eternal hero- 
ine of the novelist. The whole world is 
at her feet, moved. by the same instinct- 
ive feeling, that makes the whole world 
rejoice in ‘spring. 

But does not this delight in youth lie 
more in the beholder than in the heart of 
vouth itself? The regretful beholder, edu- 
cated in current beliefs and looking long- 
ingly backward, who sees lost youth in a 
shining glamor, as the one season of 
beauty and joy, of opportunity and ro- 
mance! 
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Suleaial Yenc 


But youth itself is fretted and rebellious 
at this estimate; it knows truly but in- 
ely what Thomas Burke has tried 


choat 


to express: 


“Vouth, of course, is, in the abstract, re- 


rare 
pote 
dis 
if 

i 


knows 


the 
Ln¢ 


led as a kingship, a time of dreams and 


ntialities, with new things waiting for 
overy at’every corner. Poets talk of 
is some kindgof magic, something that 
no bartiers; tht’ whistles throagh » 
world’s dull streets a charmed tune 


ets lame limbs pulsing afresh. Noth- 
i i Its only claim is that it is 


starting point. It isa time of self-search- 


and self-exacerbation. It isa time of 
itual unrest, a chafing of the soul. 


uth is cruel, troubled, sensitive to futili- 


Only childhood and middle age can 
light-hearted about life. Childhood, 


because it doesn’t understand, middle age, 

because it does.” 

I am in receipt of hundreds of letters 
from young girls; there is a class of these 
letters that I mentally call “the lonely 
letters,’ and the number of them is sur- 
prisingly, pathetically large. The same 
plaint runs through them all. “I am very 
unhappy; I have few congenial friends, 
and no sweetheart. I sometimes feel as if 
TE .want to die, for I am only young a little 
while and if I do not make the most of 
these years I shall never have had any- 
thing in my life.” 

That seems to be the universal idea, “I 
am only young a little while, and if I do 
not make the most of these years I shall 
never have had anything in my life.” 
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She jis not out of the world. 
With the dawn of wonder stil] 
fresh in her heart, she sees before 
her eager eyes mew and wider 


worlds to explore and to enjou. 











How far is this sentiment justified? Is it 
founded on fact, one of the eternal veri- 
ties? No; it is the teaching of tradition 
handed down from mother to daughter 
since the ancient days when the freshness 
f a girl’s beauty was the coin with which 
she bought the security of marriage. And 
this belief, although fast fading, still holds. 
many times have we all heard a 
other say: “I want my daughter to en- 
y herself while she is young. Heaven 
knows she will have responsibility enough 
nd sorrow enough as she grows older’? 
\nd the mother instinct is right enough. 
very girl should have her glad and care- 
free, if not necessarily idle, years; but the 
mistake lies in impressing upon the daugh- 
ter’s mind the idea that_youth is the ful- 


How 













Decoration by Robert Kearfott 


fillment of happiness instead of its 
promise, that it is the only period when 
there is jam on the bread and butter of 
life, and that its joys must compensate 
for inevitable storm and ahead. 
The belief hardens in the girl’s mind that 
she is living through the only sunshiny 
years she will ever know and that she 
must make hay in them. As it does not 
seem all unshadowed sunshine to her she 
takes a pessimistic view of her future 
vears. his makes her avid of pleasure, 
selfish and calculating in its pursuit, and 
she presents the illogical and unpleasing 
sight of April trying to gather the fruits 
of ( Yctober. 

Having eyes blindfolded by tradition 
she does not see the analogy to her own 


stress 





By Mrs. Wilson Woodrow 


life which nature offers season after sea- 
son, for nature triumphs where woman 


fails. The fugitive and exquisite loveli- 
ness of spring merges into rose-strewn 


summer; autumn gathers her harvest in 
imperial purple and gold; and through het 
white glory, winter dreams of new seasons 
iz is idle to blink the fact that there 1s 

a period in a woman’s life that she looks 


forward to with fear and dread In fact 


this dread is so deeply-seated in the sub- 
consciousness that she never willingly 
thinks of it. She refuses to face it as an 


inexorable fact; there is a pos sibility that 
she may die before she reaches it, or it 
may, by a miracle, be different in her case 

She accepts old age, that 1s iney itable, and 
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it has status and dignity, it is accorded 
respect and a certain reverence. But that 
stodgy, unromantic, unbeautiful period, 
the transition from youth to old age, 
which Coppee, with an uncanny aptness 
of phrase, has called the crepuscule of 
November! ‘There you have it all, what 
it means to a woman, and why she fears 
and dreads it, the dull, owl-light of a dim 
and fading year! No wonder, with this 
view of it, the woman approaching it 
would gladly throw a bridge across it and 
pass swiftly on to what are cheerfully 
known as her declining years. 

This is the view of the woman ap- 
proaching it; what of the middle-aged 
woman herself? Regardless of individual 
cases, the middle-aged woman of today 
is a vastly different creature from her pro- 
totype of fifty years ago. Why! Because 
her vistas have been immeasurably 
widened; she has proved the truth of Mr. 
Burke’s assertion as to middle age, that 
it grows light-hearted because it under- 
stands. Understands what? 

Let me give an instance of this ripened 
understanding. I once overheard a con- 
versation between a woman 
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What was the best of life to each of us 
ten years ago would not fall within that 
limited category today. We merely look 
back at it, smile and go on. And there 
seems to be no hard and fast season for 
gray hair and wrinkles, although many 
women have found that a white coronet 
has added a distinction to their appear- 
ance that they never possessed before. 
\nd in this connection it is interesting 
to trace the steps by which women have 
succeeded in postponing the aspect and 
manner of age. Each century has pro- 
duced its exceptional women, duly re- 
corded in history. They were remarkable 
for beauty, fascination or unusual powers 
of mind. Sometimes these gifts of the 
high gods were combined in a single indi- 
vidual. It was not until after the middle 
of the nineteenth century that woman in 
the mass stirred restlessly and began a 
forward movement. It is unnecessary to 
go into the details of their accomplish- 
ment; they are matters of common knowl- 
edge. It 1s enough to say that every ad- 
vance was vigorously contested. Victo- 
rian reactionaries fought for the theory of 





but the instincts of her own nature; facts 
apparently refuted her; tradition and 
custom rose like a stone wall before her. 

In the days of our great-grandmothers 
the boundary lines of each decade were 
very sharply drawn. No matter how few 
her years, if wedded, a woman retired into 
marriage as into a convent. She mightino 
longer with propriety take part in the 
amusements of girls of her own age, and 
her dress must be more staid and sedate, 
suggesting her matronly estate. At forty 
she put on a cap, the mark of years and 
dignity. An unmarried girl at twenty-five 
was a confirmed spinster, her chances of 
marriage practically over. Thirty-five 
was, for her, an eclipsed period, when, if 
she was not engaged in the one honorable 
Wage-earning avocation open to her sex, 
teaching, she might occupy herself in 
nursing the sick of her household and 
looking after the comfort of its well 
members. 

The favorite réle assigned her was, 
however, that of the self-effacing, sock- 
darning, sit-by-the-fire aunty of the 
younger generation. Is it strange that 
there was unspoken but uni- 
versal rebellion? 





who will carry the atmos- 
phere of romance with her 
into the nineties, if she is fortu- 
nate enough to live so long, 
and a man who had enough 
Celtic blood in him to make 
pretty speeches with sincerity 
and grace. 

“If Il ever get tired of being 
a man,” he said, “I would 
want to be a woman like 
you. You have everything.” 

“Everything but youth,” 
she said. 





—Bret Harte. 


“Bells of the Past, whose long-forgotten music 
Still fills the wide expanse, 

Tingeing the sober twilight of the Present 
With color of romance, 

I hear you call, and see the sun descending 
On rock and wave and sand, 

As down the coast the Mission voices, blending, 
Girdle the heathen land.” 


Women got their first taste 
of emancipation from the 
limitations that hedged them 
round about when they ad- 
ventured intoout-door sports. 
This was considered, in its 
time, as the daring eccen- 
tricity of a few unwomanly 
Amazons; but it persisted and 
its beneficial effects were 
duly conceded. 

This step is more respon- 
sible for the social and eco- 
nomic freedom of women 








“Ah, youth! !’ He shook 
his head. “To youth a sunset 
is only a sunset, a rose is 


only a rose. The tragedy is that it has 
no standard of comparison. What is a 
rose to you? A fragrance from dreamland 
sent; the color of your beautiful moments, 
an expression of the joy of life. To appre- 
ciateeithera sunsetor a rose, one must have 
lived and loved and suffered and thought ’ 

In his summary of the compensations 
of middle age he bared some of the rea- 
sons for the swift despairs of youth. It 
has no tested standards of comparison; 
no knowledge of the assuagements of 
time. And the power of appreciation is 
a grace, won by years of living, loving, 
giving, suffering and thinking. Then only 
can we be glad in the free, simple things, 
and grateful for them. The morning- 
glory at our window, the patch of sun- 
light on the grass, the sunset after rain; 
because upon them is the glamor of a 
thousand associations. 


OES October, dreaming under her scar- 
let and gold banners and counting her 
store of ripened fruits, regret the blossoms 
of spring? No, for once having known 
them, she holds them forever. So why 
should a woman, living through her In- 
dian summer years, bewail her vanished 
youth? She should have learned that the 
only real youth, the youth of the heart, 
is eternal 
A woman said to me: “Y ou can not get 
round the fact that when one’s hair turns 
gray, and lines and wrinkles begin to come 
in the face, the best of life is over.” 
The best of life lies in having an ever- 
widening appreciation of the best of life. 


the inferiority of the female brain; there 
were many dark prophecies of the dis- 
astrous effects of a college education on 
the mental and physical health of girls. 

Reactionaries of the twentieth century 
conceded that the exercise of woman’s 
mental faculties did not inevitably im- 
peril the health and stamina of future 
generations, but they stood pat on her 
frailty of physique. Her various trium- 
phant excursions into the field-of manual 
labor during the war, have, however, 
knocked most of these theories into a 
cocked hat. 

The manner in which women not only 
kept the home fires burning, but main- 
tained the industries of the allied coun- 
tries while the men were at the front, has 
been the wonder of the world and will fill 
many pages of future history books. 

But apart from intellectual, political 
and economic advance, woman has to her 
credit another big and very personal 
achievement. It has been unrecorded, 
practically unnoticed, and_yet it is cer- 
tain to have a lasting effect upon the 
health and happiness of the race. This 
has been the unorganized but almost 
universal rejection of certain standards 
and customs relating to the various ages 
of a woman. While man, with his rail- 
ways, his telescopes, his motor cars and 
aeroplanes, has turned his energies to the 
elimination of space, woman has busied 
herself with the conquest of time. The 
results she has achieved have been the 
triumph of faith. She stepped out into 
the uncharted, with nothing to go upon 


than is ordinarily recognized. 
It opened the feminine eyes 
to many things. Among them, that a life 
passed almost entirely within the limits of 
the household and its environs was not 
conducive either to health of body or 
development of mind. 

As woman’s widening view descried 
ever new horizons, she turned at last and 
faced her bugaboo of the dark, her sub- 
conscious horror—middle age. There it 
stretched out before her, woman’s no- 
man’s land, veiled in the fog of all the pop- 
ular misconceptions regarding it, viewed 
as the inhabitants of tropical countries 
look upon a rainy season. And as she 
studied it the sun rose on it, she saw its 
possibilities, its fulfilments; and youth 
assumed its true proportions—a promise, 
seed-time, a season of preparation for the 
fuller, richer years ahead. 

She realized, too, that the appearance 
of old age among women of an earlier time 
was unnecessary and due to causes which 
do not exist today. Among the reasons 
for deep-seaming wrinkles and other de- 
fects were harsh soaps, lack of exercise 
and insufficient knowledge of the care of 
the skin. The hair was scanty and pre- 
maturely gray because it had been long 
neglected, denied sunlight, air, scrupulous 
cleanliness and frequent brushing. 

She began to have ocular proof that the 
women who skated and danced and rode 
and played tennis and golf, showed fresh, 
unlined faces and figures lithe and grace- 
ful as a girl’s. Other women, who had 
built up business and professional careers, 
and whose interest and enthusiasm in 
(Continued on page 62) 
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“Sav! Who Won th 


What the Doughboy Thinks of France 
By Captain R. A. Griffin 


Illustrated by Herbert Morton Stoops 


AAT do I think of France? 
Say, it’s a damn good place 
to get home from!” Ques- 
tion the ex-doughboy further 
and he will probably say, “Why, we got 
it all over them. The frogs are ’way be- 
hind the times 


customs? What was hisattitudeof mind— 
receptive, perceptive, or deceptive? 

I do not speak of the officers, who were 
often quartered in luxurious billets, nearly 
always in comfortable ones, and whose 
somewhat greater freedom made it pos- 

sible for them to 





say, you ee see 
their money! . . 
never take a bath 


skin you to 


HE doughboy just back from France 
called on his friend, the editor. 
‘Ah!’ said the editor. 


see much more of 
France, socially 
and geographic- 


“It may interest ally. Yet probably 


death work? you to know that inournextnumber wehave a majority of them 
why, hell, the anarticle on doughboy impressions.” will he: artily second 
women do all the “Who wrote it?” asked the doughboy. the opinions of the 
work,” and so “A Captain Griffin,” replied the editor. doughboy. I do 
forth. Go as far “I'd like to write a reply to it,” said the mot spez ik for the 
as you like and doughboy. S.O.S., many of 
you will find very ‘Well, take it and read it,’’ said the editor, whose officers and 
few French insti- “and see if you think it needs a reply.” men fought the 
tutions, customs, “It’s sure to,’”’ said the doughboy, “if an War in large cities, 
manners, or meth- __ officer wrote it.’ g@erally in the 


ods of business, 
manufacture, or 
production that 
the doughboy will 
not heartily cuss. 
And if you persist 
and have the te- 
merity to ask him 
what he thinks of 


this comment: 


the same. 


Later the manuscript was returned with 


“T don’t know how it happened, but this 
officer understands us. 
article the words might have been different 
but the conclusions would have been about 
Evidently the ‘system’ did not 
get this particular officer.” 


best clothes, on ex- 
cellent rations, and 
doing a day’s work 


If I had written the perday. Yet rarely 


do they disagree 
heartily with the 
doughboy. I do 


not speak for the 
highly educated 





adefensive alliance 


with France, the chances are he will work 
himself i intoarage and perhaps tell you that 
“the damn place isn’t worth fighting for.” 
After all, what did he see of the French? 
What were his opportunities to know the 
French? 


What did he learn of their 


"Oo, la, la!” 


men scattered 


throughout the A.E.F., men for whom 
the history of the past is an open 
book, who have traveled extensively in 


peace times, and who have developed 
fine sense of discrimination. Yet often 
enough from their lips you hear the same 
criticisms that are roughly expressed by 
the doughboy. It is not of the excep- 
tional cases we wish to know, but of the 
great majority, and especially of those 
men who, having borne the brunt of the 
dirty work, are the more assertive of 
their opinions and the more listened to. 
I do not wish to excuse the doughboy 
or excuse France, but I believe there are 
certain obvious reasons why he has re- 
turned quite positive that no alliance or 
agreement of any kind should be under- 
taken that would again call him east 
of the seventieth meridian. 

A thousand petty quarrels, arguments 
and inconveniences have opinionated 
him. Three to six thousand miles of 
land and sea between him and home have 
not served to give him the balance of an 
impartial judge. And of course there 
was the difference not only in language 
but in the inflections of language, one 
of the greatest natural devices for the 
prevention of that monstrous idea—Inter- 
nationalism. 

With neither time, books, inclination, 
yrevious education, opportunity, nor nim- 

leness of wit readily to master the French 
tongue, the doughboy, even after a year’s 
residence, found himself the rather inar- 





An 


He is mildly interested but soon bored. 


He is not a poet 


ticulate possessor of a scarce two score of 
atrociously pronounced words, phrases, 
and syllables. ‘The American is not a 
linguist. “The French, all-sufhcient with 
their own highly developed or patois 
tongue, as the case may be, had not al- 
lowed three years of British occupation 
seriously to modify their old linguistic 
habits. Besides, the Americans had come 
to them and they had not come to 
America. In fact, so little did the average 
Frenchman’s tongue or ear cooperate with 
the efforts of our average doughboy that 
they failed even to understand his hardly 
won vocabulary of mispronounced words. 
That was unforgivable—judged by the 
possessor of a blunt tongue whose words, 
however atrociously mispronounced, are 
generally understandable. 

The battle for eggs, beds, cheese, a bit 
of lace, a bottle of wine, or a chicken, was 
therefore one in which the prospective 
customer and suspicious caterer often 
ended without a sale, but not without 
curses in two tongues and a severe jar 
to international! fraternity oanaan two 
voters of the world’s two greatest dem- 
ocracies 

France is not a nation of natural sales- 


men. Even the vending of souvenirs 
proceeds on a scale American Little 
Business would sneer at. The French- 


man may wish to sell, but even then he 
gives the illusion of hiding from the pro- 
spective purchaser. His article may be 
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Our true American startles the shop-keeper by the shot, “Parley voo Fransay!"’ Generally the 
Frenchman does and he wonders if the doughboy is an idiot or is trying to make a fool of 
him. The battle is now on between two voters of the world’s greatest democracies 


perishing from age, but he will often raise 
its price instead of cutting it, and depend 
upon the —— s ability to beat him 
down to what he knows beforehand is a 
fair top price, deriving his day’s intel- 
lectual pleasure from the argument. 
Where lives the American who ever drove 
him to the fair bottom price? Shrewd 
and close in every matter of bargaining, 
but cynical of any adventure past his 
doorstep, the French village shop-keeper 
sits among his carefully counted stock, 
hoarding his coppers, blind to the game 
of expansion and advertising, the hunted 
rather than the hunter. But never the 
game! 


“No Compri!” 


Bang! goes his door and in walks the 
doughboy, with all his American confi 
dence in the power of money and all his 
American impatience to get what he 
wants when he wants it. ‘To be true, he 
knows what article he desires, but per- 
haps he can not remember the French 
synonym for it—and the shop-keeper 
never has on display what his best cus- 
tomers demand. ‘Thus the battle opens. 

Our doughboy demands his article in 
English. “Comprends pas,” is the answer, 
with little effort to understand. Our true 
American then startles his French listener 
by the shot, “Parley voo Fransay?” Gen- 
erally the Frenchman does and wonders 
if the American is an idiot or is trying to 
make a fool of him. Our soldier, thus 
understood, demands his article confi- 
dently in A. E. F. French. ‘“Comprends 
pas!” is shrugged at him again. The 
shop-keeper, if an affable sort, may now 
fling a mouthful of patois at the soldier 





who, becoming irritated at his poor suc- 
cess, shouts “No compri!’’ Once again 
the article is demanded in English, 1 

pigeon-French, perhaps in Spanish. Our 
hero’s face becomes red; he waves his 
arms, points with his fingers, twists his 
lips, grimaces, and runs the gamut of all 
the dumb art of description, narration 
and exposition, but the shop-keeper 
merely aggravates him further by a non- 
interested shrug or a pitying smile. Our 


doughboy talks louder, flashes his money, , 


grins, scowls, prays, curses—and finally 
the shop-keeper begins to talk. He 
may start talking sooner, or perhaps 
later, but, sooner or later, the time is 
sure to come when the two voters of the 
two greatest republics are both shouting 
and cursing at the same time, each finally 
ageravated beyond endurance by the 
other’s stupidity, one insulted because 
the money 1s flashed so carelessly and the 
article demanded so peremptorily (he was 
not begging for a sale), the other affronted 
because his money can not buy what he 
wants—until—Bang! goes the door again, 
leaving a purple-visaged Frenchman in- 
side grunting in disgust, and a sweating 
doughboy outside looking round for the 
nearest estaminet and solace in cognac. 
‘This is a helluva country.” 

It is not always so; for sometimes our 
doughboy gets something similar to what 
he desires, but it seems that the little 
article demands an incredible number of 
francs. He pays angrily, or in disgust, 
or in resignation, thankful that he is able 
to get anything after the struggle. He 
has paid too much. Even if he considers 
that prices have also risen in America 
since his departure (but he never con- 


























































iders that), he has nevertheless paid too 
much. Naturally, he feels done in, and 
so he is. Yet had he been able to speak 
French he probably could have run the 
article down to the proximity of its fair 
sale value, and moreover given the shop- 
keeper the pleasure of an argument. But 
even had he turned to leave empty- 
handed the Frenchman would have not 
marked down the price. ‘The price must 
be paid entirely in francs or partly in 
francs and largely in argumentation. Of 
course the doughboy is helpless. He has 
been profiteered upon, and the French- 
man, in his success, loses respect for the 
doughboy, believes he is a child with 
money, and determines to take more away 
from the next millionaire American. Es- 
pecially does the doughboy wax wroth 
when he witnesses a Frenchman follow 
him into the shop and purchase the same 
article for half the price. 


Yankee Millionaires 


This form of profiteering, the outcome 
of a common characteristic of French 
shop-keepers, would be the misfortune 
of any foreigner. In addition to it, how- 
ever, there has arisen a special incentive 
to concentrate on the American in par- 
ticular. To a large extent this is the 
fault of the doughboy, who, every pay- 
day, caters to that popular misappre- 
hension of village France that all Ameri- 
cans are millionaires. 

Our large concentrations of tourists 
creating gold-made impressions in peace 
times are responsible for the birth of this 
illusion, the newly arrived, recently paid 
doughboy for its up-keep, and a thrifty, 
close-fisted peasantry for its nourishment. 

On pay-day, there is something grandly 
eloquent about the American soldier. He 
has no worries. His insurance and al- 
lotment (if he has the latter) have been 
deducted from his pay. Posterity and 
dependents have been cared for auto- 

matically. He is far removed from the 
restraining influence of home ties. He 
is in a care-free, hearty-eating, hard- 
working, sound-sleeping profession. And 
tomorrow, or next week, or next month— 
he may die. Today is pay-day. What he 
has is his, with no strings tied to it. He 
may be the quiet sort of lad who thinks 
only of some nice bit of linen to send home 
to his mother. He may be dreaming of a 
thrilling souvenir for her to whom the 
“Dere Mable” letters are addressed. He 
may have lacked sufficient sweets in his 
ration and may crave for an orgy on 
chocolate. He may know of a farmer 
with a dozen eggs to sell. Or, happily 
or unhappily, he may want his cronies 
close round the table, with the bones 
rolling fast and plenty of liquid refresh- 
ment to drown the dust of a month’s 
marching. Whatever it is, the francs 
are itching, squirming and wriggling in 
his pocket, and the mind regales itself 
on the possibly-purchased pleasures, be 
they gross or refined. The francs are 
dancing to the strains of the “pay-day” 
bugle call, and in the pocket of our dough- 
boy the franc-shimmy is short and sweet. 

To the shops, the cards, the bones or 
the estaminets he goes. He is extrav- 
agant, for he has many francs, and they 
look so cheap (“this ain’t real money”), 
and he wants the best. He flashes his 
roll and says, ‘““Keep the change.” He 
laughs at the “clackers” (five and ten 
centime coppers) and can’t be trifling 
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“Say! Who Won the War?” Captain R. A. Griffin 





He looks on the fields of France—old men and women working with their hands—great labor, small accomplishment, little profit. 
The fields may be picturesque but the American soldier has little eye for the picturesque. 
To him it is a nation standing still. “So this is France!” 
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with them. He orders up champagne. 
Especially if he is a newly arrived soldier, 
as everyone is at some stage of the game, 
he wishes to taste his new freedom on a 
grand scale and watch the frugal eyes 
pop at the “crazy American.’ 

Sad is the future for him and _ his 
brother doughboys. ‘The canny French 
take his manifestations of wealth and 
carelessness all too seriously. In truth 
he seems to them a “crazy American.” 
[In truth he has assumed the proportions 
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So thinks the Frenchman. In part is he 
not right? 

Above all things, excepting thrift, the 
French are a logical, clear-thinking race. 
They do not stop, therefore, in thinking 
the doughboy has no sense of the value 
of money. They at once set about the 
lawful procedure of relieving him of that 
money through due course of trade. Ac- 
customed to generations of care and thrift 
in the cultivation of the soil and the slow 
accumulation of property through the 


“They tear a ten-franc note in two parts, mutilate our money in order to bet five francs on 
agame. They do not count their change. Imbeciles! Millionaires!” 


of a “millionaire Yankee” to the peasant 
who keeps his coppers in a sock. Given 
several such examples—what doughboy 
with American soul so dead who has not 
been such an example at least once! 

and the French villager never fencers. 
Americans do not know the value of 
money. Americans tear a ten-franc note 
in two parts, mutilate our money, in 
order to bet five francs in a crap game. 
We have to sew our money together after 
it passes through the hands of Yankees. 
They laugh at our coppers and paper 
half-francs. They carry their money 
loose in their pockets. They do not count 
their change. Imbeciles! Millionaires! 





amassing of Yankee-scorned sous, the 
extravagance of the doughboy seems al- 
most a breach of common morality. 
Imbeciles! We who know the value 
of money, who must educate our children, 
pay our taxes, and buy a plow next year, 
had better take this good money away 
from these reckless barbarians. Does not 
our cost of living rise whenever Americans 
invade our billets? Do not they tend to 
create in our children a lack of reverence 
for money? So—we will raise the prices 
until there is no copper change to trouble 
the Americans. If they do not care for 
change, we do. Thus reasons the French 
peasant and shop-keeper and at once 


puts his reason to profit. Every suc- 
ceeding in flux of Americans meets a more 
highly developed attack on his francs. 

As time goes on and Americans grow 
wise to the folly of their novice days, 
indignation is felt and quite plainly shown 
at this form of profiteering, but indig- 
nation is no longer of avail. ‘The repu- 
tation has been established, the ability 
to pay has been proved, and, besides, the 
shop-kee per does not solicit for customers. 
Would you purchase? Well and good—it 
is your ide a—you can find my shop—I will 
set my price—you may beat me down if 
you can, but buy or not it is up to you 
entirely—I do not ask you for your 
business. ; : 

Very similar is the attitude of the peas- 
ant farmers, and high unto heaven, there- 
fore, is the price of eggs. The doughboy 
even goes further. He wants wood for a 
fre in his billet. He may desire a chicken 
or a goose for a big dinner. The peasant 
has not offered the wood or goose for sale. 
He may not want to sell. Wood has be- 
come a luxury in France. Soldiers should 
not recklessly burn wood in order to keep 
warm, but should put on more underwear, 
thinks the peasant. Wood is difficult to 
replace. The future of every tree in every 
little forest seems to have a plan of its 
own. The wood is not for sale. If you 
insist on buying, you will pay not only 
for the actual value but also for a senti- 
mental value it has for me—my fine wood 
you are to waste heating a common sol- 
diers’ billet!) What would happen to my 
children’s children if all the world were as 
mad as these Americans! 


This is a Helluva Country > 


Likewise the chicken that lays the 
golden eggs, and the precious, coveted 
goose. The doughboy pays for the goose, 
for the farmer’s injured sentiment, for all 
the little goslings that might have been 
hatched from the goose’s future eggs, had 
the sacrifice to the doughboy’s extrava- 
gant appetite not been made. ‘Come 
over here to help ’em out and they skin 
you to death. This is a helluva country!’ 

Rarely indeed are line troops billeted 
for more than a few hours or days in 
towns of a population exceeding ten 
thousand. Practically never in the cities. 
In the large towns the business conditions 
prevailing are quite similar to conditions 
in the villages, though on a larger, more 
varied scale. Yet even by the well-stocked 
stores trade is not bluntly solicited except 
by small window displays. Chief among 
such exhibits come the souvenirs—cheap 
bits of silk, beflowered and beflagged 
handkerchiefs, pillow tops, aprons, and so 
forth—poor in quality, factory made, vio- 
lently embroidered, sickening to the eyes 
of any woman who is not the loving 
mother of the sender. These ‘“‘souvenirs 
de France” are traded for many francs to 
the homesick, sentimental doughboy who 
wants to send something home. Where ts 
the fond mother, sister or sweetheart who 
never received one of these tawdry, deli- 
cate souvenirs, dignified and valued only 
by the love and affection of the lonesome 
doughboy’s heart? The soldier, living in 
conditions that were hard and rough, 
thrilled at the touch of the gaudy pillow- 
top that felt so soft and smooth to his 
horned fingers, “just the thing for Mable.” 

In the large cities, the business of ex- 
tracting francs was naturally more highly 

(Continued on page 66) 
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sly Ducklings 
A Story of Love and Business 
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ILL DRUMMOND satat his desk 
studying a file of reports based 
upon the last month’s stock tak- 
ing in the huge chain of Drum- 
mond Stores that was spread over the 
United States from coast to coast. He 
made notes as he went through the re- 
ports; several times he went back and 
thumbed over slips he had already seen. 
He looked awkward as he sat; he sat 
badly, with his shoulders hunched over. 
And his puzzled frown was rather ridicu- 
lous—it made him look like an overgrown 
schoolboy working over a lesson. 

He finished with the pile of reports at 
last and sat for a moment thinking. He 
leaned back in his chair now and his 
posture was no less awkward than before. 
He was a big man and he looked muscle- 
bound. You would have felt, instinc- 
tively, that he was the sort of man girls 
do not care to dance with; you could im- 
agine him always stumbling and tripping 
and stepping on people’s feet. 

His face wasn’t unattractive although 
he was certainly not handsome. He had 
good, brown eyes that looked straight 
ahead, and his chin was square and firm. 
His mouth was surprising; #t was curi- 
ously sensitive. And his thin nostrils sup- 
plemented the mouth. There was a deli- 
cacy about his features that was not to be 
looked for, somehow, in a man of his build. 

His telephone rang sharply. 

“W. C. Drummond,” he said, and vlis- 
tened. “All right—I'll be in at once.” 

He glanced at the next office to his own 
as he passed its open door. It was that of 
Turner, his chief, who was aw ay from the 
city. For three days he was enjoying the 
sensation of being the head of a depart- 
ment. 

He went down the corridor to a corner 
office, on the door of which there was a 















Decoration by Louis Rogers 


single name—John Drummond. He 
knocked; at a sharp answer he went in. 
His father sat at his big desk—a desk 
that, for -all the material that ever ap- 
peared upon it, might have been a quarter 
Its size. 

John Drummond was thin and wiry, in 
the sharpest possible contrast to his son. 
There was a nervous, febrile grace about 
the constant movements of his hands and 
body. The difference between the two 
men was that between grayhound and bull- 
dog—the physical difference. Yet the re- 
lation between them was not to be mis- 
taken orignored. Bill Drummond had his 
father’s mouth and nose. There was a dif- 
ference in the eyes—John Drummond’s 
were of a cold, hard blue. 

“lve been waiting for the digest of 
those stock reports?’ John Drummond 
snapped. “T want figures on those new 
lines—” 

“I held it up on account of the slow 
movement in those staple powders,” said 
Bil. “I think I’ve found a reason that 
covers that and explains 1 it—” 

“Good Lord, Bill?’ said his father. 
“That’s been discounted for two months. 
Can’t you quit hanging on toa dead issue? 
I tell you I’m waiting—” 

“You'll have the figures you want 
within a few minutes,” said Bill. “I dic- 
tated the digest this mornmg. And | 
don’t think the other thing’s a dead issue. 
I think I’ve found the reason and the rem- 
edy. It’s a matter of advertising—” 

“Send a memorandum to Drew. That’s 
al 

Bill went out, his cheeks red. He had 
caught the smile with which his father’s 
secretary, waiting for him to resume die- 
tation, had heard the rebuke. He went 
back to his own room with his head down. 
Again he had that look of a puzzled 






schoolboy struggling with something he 
could not understand. 

He rang for his stenographer. 
an uninteresting little figure; she wasn’t 
in harmony with the prevailing mode in 


She w as 


She wore heavy, shell-rimmed 
spectacles, and she looked—almost timid. 
She wasn’t a bit assertive. A woman 
would have taken note at once of some- 
thing Bill probably saw without quite see- 
ing—the girl’s desperate struggle to keep 
herself presentable. 


that office. 


ER blue serge skirt was shiny and 

worn; hershirtwaist had been mended 
in two or three places. There was some- 
thing pathetic about her shabbiness, be- 
cause, plainly, it was something she 
fought; something that conquered in, 
spite of her best efforts. There was noth- 
ing slipshod about her; she wasn’t slack. 
And her normal expression, too, was de- 
fiant; you might have thought she was 
hotly resentful both of the way she looked 
and the way she thought people talked 
about it. But once or twice there was a 
look in her eyes that was wistful and that 
softened her; it lighted her face in the od- 
dest way. 

But of course you would never have 
noted this because, like everybody else, 
you would not have looked twice at Mary 
Stewart. Everybody else, that is, but 
Biil Drummond. He was led by circum- 
stances to look at her again and again. 

Bill finished dictating the memorandum 
to Drew and Miss Stewart rose. 

“Just a minute,” he said. “Miss 
Stewart—does that sound reasonable to 
you? Does it seem to be good dope?” 

She looked at him blankly. 

“What, Mr Drummond?” she asked. 
And then she smiled, just for a second. 
“Oh—what you’ve been dictating! Why, 
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I'll have to read it over if you want me to 
talk about it. I don’t hear anything 
except just the words I take down, and 
I forget them as soon as I’ve written 
the m. 

“T see,” he said. ‘“‘Well, I wish you'd 
read it over, then, and tell me.” 

She sat down obedie ntly and ran 
through her notes. 

“T think that’s all very true,” she said. 
“You mean they haven’t taken weather 
and other things into account enough? 
(nd haven't tried to of Fs¢ t them by special 
advertising?” 

“Exactly.” He grinned. “They don’t 
think much of me round here, Miss 
Stewart. That memorandum I’ve just 
dictated will wind up in Drew’s waste- 
basket tomorrow morning.” 

“Well, that’s not your fault!’ she ex- 
postulated. “I think you’re quite right.” 
And then her manner and her expression 
changed abruptly and she became half 
sullen again, after her wont. ‘“‘Is there 
anything else, Mr. Drummond?” 

He shook his head. 

“Not now, thank you.” 

He sat still, thinking, leaning far back 
in his chair after she had gone. And his 
thoughts were not cheerful. 

Six months of thesort of work he was do- 
ing in the great organization his father had 
built up lay behind him. And it seemed 
to him that he had wasted every oppor- 
tunity they had brought him, muffed 
every chance. His father thought so, too, 
he knew: he could feel the contempt. 
He had felt it all his life; it had embit- 
tered his boyhood, robbed his youth of 
charm and zest. 

He blamed only himself; he acquiesced 
fully in his father’s conviction that he was 
lacking in essential qualities of mind that 
made for success. He was fonder of his 
father than most sons are, and he admired 
him, too, without reserve. It would have 
been hard for him not to admire a man 
w hose business success had been so con- 
spicuous. John Drummond was a_na- 
tional figure. And Bill still remembered 
the thrill that had come to him once, when 
he was a boy, when he had opened a Sun- 
day newspaper and found an entire page 
devoted to a description of John Drum- 
mond’s career. 


OW, as a matter of fact, there were 

vital factors in the relation between 
the Drummonds, father and son, that were 
hidden from both of them. The plain 
truth was that John Drummond didn’t 
like Bill, and never had. Nothing could 
have induced him to subscribe to the truth 
of that flat statement of the case; it would 
have enraged him, and, if he had answered 
it at all, he would have asserted that, of 
course, he loved his son. Fathers do love 
their children; to dislike your own flesh 
and blood ts a thing that is not done. 

John Drummond had a swift mind, a 
mind that flashed and darted about. It 
guided him to decisions so swiftly made 
that they seemed to be determined by im- 
pulse. He had to change his mind and his 
ser at rather often, but the mistakes 
into which he was led were more than 
balanced by the profits that accrued when 
his snap judgment was the right one, as it 
usually was. 

Bill’s mind moved much more slowly. 
It was a much better mind than John 
Drummond had ever believed. Bill had 
to have a good many facts before him; he 
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was still investigating long after his father 
had made his decision, as a rule. 

\ mind like that was bound to irritate 
John Drummond; it always does get upon 
the nerves of a man of his type. But it 
wasn’t fair to call Bill stupid, as his father 
did. And it was even worse to make Bill 
believe himself that he was stupid. John 
Drummond’s impatience, his unwilling- 
ness to wait while the boy groped for the 
right answer, had done that. 


ITAT) temperamental difference be- 

tween them was one of the reasons for 
John Drummond’s dislike of his son. And 
the othe r mayor reason Was closely related 
toit. Bill was distinctly his mother’s son. 
She had been calm, placid, deliberate; Bill 
had inherited all her qualities. And she 
had died when he was born. 

John Drummond had loved her desper- 
ately. And he lost her before there had 
been time to determine whether her pla- 
cidity, her slowness, would have jarred 
upon him. In her the deliberation that so 
angered him in his son had been only an- 
other charm. He swept her from all her 
moorings with his tumultuous wooing; her 
hesitations had deepened his infatuation. 
To him the time had been long enough, 
but, actually, he had induced her to marry 
him within three months of their first 
meeting. And then, less than a year later, 
she was de ad. 

He hadn’t wanted to see his son at first. 
He had a swift reaction of black anger 
against the baby who had cost him his 
wife. But because that anger struck him 
as monstrous, he refused to admit that he 
felt it. Had he faced the truth, admitted 
his real feeling to himself, he could have 
conquered it. But what he did was to 
suppress it, and to leave it smouldering, 
so that it was certain to flame up in the 
active dislike of his son that came later. 
And that dislike, in turn, he concealed 
from himself; sought to disguise. It was 
absolutely necessary, for the maintenance 
of his own opinion of himself, that he 
should be able to blame Bill for all that 
was wrong in their relations. 

The boy was unusually sensitive. And 
his father’s attitude toward him exagger- 
ated his sensitiveness greatly. It de- 
stroyed his confidence in himself. At 
school and college he was unable to do 
himself justice —and here was a perfect 
example of the vicious circle. It was his 
father’s feeling toward him that was, in a 
large measure, responsible for his failure; 
that failure increased his father’s dislike 
and contempt. And now he was in the 
central office of the Drummond Stores, 
side-tracked, tucked away in a job of no 
importance. 

He had gone to work hopefully, believ- 
ing that in a new held, with a definite in- 
centive, he might accomplish something. 
\nd he had done his best to make good. 
He had worked like a slave to make him- 
self familiar with the intricacies of the 
business. | lis? place as assistant to | urner, 
who was at the head of the great central, 
buying organization, should have been a 
really important one. But he had no 
chance. His place in his father’s esteem 
was throughly understood in the organi- 
zation, and he lacked the qualities of self- 
confidence and assertiveness that might 
have enabled him to offset that knowl- 
edge. 

As a matter of fact he did, at first, jus- 
tify the low opinion in which he was held. 


He was so eager to make a showing that 
he made a good many hasty suggestions. 
He tried to do things quickly, and suc- 
ceeded only in doing them badly. But he 
soon decided that he couldn’t hurry; that 
he must take his time. And after that he 
did work that Turner would have praised 
had anyone else been responsible for it. 

It was too late, however. He was the 
laughing stock, in’ secret, of the whole 
organization. And, like most secrets of 
that sort, it was transparent to him. The 
incident of the memorandum about the 
sales of the various staple powders i in the 
chain of Drummond drug stores was typ- 
ical. He heard nothing of the memoran- 
dum to Drew officially; actually, he knew 
within twenty-four hours, of the sarcastic 
remark with which the advertising mana- 
gcr had tossed it into his waste basket. 

He was profoundly grateful for one 
thing. At first he hadn’t had a stenogra- 
pher of his own; different girls had an- 
swered his call. And they had made him 
nervous. 

He had never been able to get along 
with girls. His shyness, his distrust of 
himself, had condemned him to agonies of 
embarrassment whenever he had_ been 
thrown with them. He had tried to go to 
one or two dances while he was in college; 
he had nerved himself to take dancing les- 
sons. But his awkwardness had made it 
impossible for him to learn. He knew the 
steps, but when he tried actually to dance 
he was hopeless. 


H'. liked Miss Stewart the first time she 
happened to answer his summons for 
astenographer. She was so—impersonal. 
And he got along better with his dictat- 
ing because he didn’t have to worry 
about her opinion of him. He thought 
she had no opinion. She came to him 
two or three times in succession; after 
a time it was unusual for one of the other 
girls to come. He guessed that that was 
the result of a conspiracy—that the other 
girls were deliberately evading him and 
leaving his work to her. And that made 
him wonder if, perhaps, her position might 
not be something like his own. He had 
seen that wistful look that came into her 
eyes sometimes when she thought she 
was not observed. 

Then, one day, when he pushed his but- 
ton, another girl came—Miss Kelly, who 
was infinitely good-natured and whose 
manner Bill didn’t mind. She was irre- 
pressible. When he paused too long she 
didn’t just sit still and wait, maddeningly 
patient. She would express her feelings 
frankly. There was something human 
about her and, if he couldn’t have Miss 
Stewart, Bill was glad to get her. 

“Guess you'll have to get along without 
Stewart after this,” she remarked, con- 
versationally, as she sat down and opened 
her note book. ‘““They’ve tied a can to 
her. She quits Saturday.” 

“Miss Stewart? Why?” asked Bill. 

“Oh, well—!” Miss Kelly shrugged 
her pretty round shoulders. “When a girl 
goes round looking like she does—after 
all! Of course, we can’t all be in the 
beauty class but Stewart’s the limit. And 
she looks so grouchy, too, most of the 
time. I don’t blame her—gee, I know 
what she’s up against. But I heard one of 
the men saying only yesterday that it gave 
him the hump to have to dictate to her.” 

“You think she’s in trouble?” asked 


Bill. 
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“Oh, well—she’s got to help out at 
ome. Got a kid sister that’s being 
rained to be something or other and can’t 
il her hands with rough work like pound- 
1g amachine. And her brother quit pay- 
ig board when he got married a while 
Yes—Stewart’s up against it, lll 

Il the world!” 

“Pm glad you 
juietly. “‘Will you 
ilarper, Salt Lake City 

When she had gone he went into 
lurner’s room. ‘Turner happened to be in 
: genial mood. 

“I'd like to have a personal stenogra- 
her,” said Bill. “I’m getting out a good 
many reports, and if one girl works on 
figures all the time there aren’t so many 
mistakes.” 

“All right,” said Turner, “I'll fix that.” 

“Td like to have Miss Stewart. Can I?” 

“Good Lord—yes! You'll have no com- 
petition for her! Fact is—I think she was 
being fired this week. [Everyone else 
kicked about her—said she made them 
nervous the way she looked. Sure— 
they'll be glad of a chance to keep her. 
I'll speak to Houghton.” 

Houghton, the office manager, was 
coldly efficient, after the most approved 
business tenets, but he was probably hu- 
man enough, too, to be glad that Miss 


gO. 


told me,” said Bill 
take this letter to 


” 























The Ugly Ducklings: 




















Stewart could stay, since there was one 
man who was fool enough to want her. 
And so, next morning, she came in when 
Bill rang, and Bill saw that her eyes were 
red. 


uy 


I’ve just heard you asked them to 


keep me, Mr. Drummond,” she said. 
“Why did you do it?” 

He was horribly embarrassed. 

“You do my work better than the 


others,” he said. And then he blurted out 
the one thing he hadn’t meant ever to say. 
“And—you don’t sit there and laugh at 
me! You don’t make me feel I’m a joke 
round here—” 

a | fF course | don’t!” she said, her eyes 
flashing for a moment. “I—thank you 
very much, Mr. Drummond. It would 
have made it very hard for me—I can’t 
afford to be without a salary for even a 
little while just now—Are you ready?” 


HEY didn’t talk of anything except 
business for several weeks after that, 
but Bill was conscious of a curious glow 
whenever she came in. And shedidn’t look 
sosullenany more. Hernewexpression'was 
certainly becoming. One day she hesitated 
after she had taken a long batch of letters. 
“Td like to get away early this after- 
noon, if I can, Mr. Drummond,” she said. 
“T’m needed at home—”’ 
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47 
“Of course,” he said at once. And the 
gratitude in her look hurt him. 

Bill was thinking a good deal about 
Miss Stewart in his quiet slow way. He 
liked her. Not just asa stenographer; he 
liked to see her. Her greeting to him 
when she came in counted for a great deal 
in his day. He found himself resenting 
the way people talked about her looks. 
Her olasse S h id falle n off once ¢ nd why 
she had looked pretty as she bent over to 
\nd finally late one after- 
noon, When the need of getting out some 
reports kept them both In the ofhce long 
after the usual closing hour, he ventured 
upon something he had long been con- 
templating. 

“You'll be very 
Stewart,” he said. 
me?” 

She amazed him by blushing—and an- 
gered herself. He could see the refusal her 
lips were framing. And he went on. 

“Tt isn’t just because it’s so late,” he 
said. “You see—you’re the only person 
in the ofhce who ts really friendly to me 
at all, Miss Stewart. You’re pretty 
nearly the only person anywhere who is— 
the only one I ever see, anyway. And so 

I’d like to get to know you better—out- 
side of the ofhce and the work—”’ 


recovel them. 


late for dinner, Miss 
“Will you dine with 


(Continued on page 78) 





About her generations come and go, 
A hundred hearths are warm upon the slopes, 


Child voices fill the valley far below, 
And lovers pray their prayers and hope their hopes. 


But her mute mouth and her sweet shuttered eyes 
Warm not to the vain kisses of the West, 

Her unbound hair like a blown mantle flies 
And her locked hands are still against her breast. 


Indifferent to the shy march of the spring 
Creeping across the ridges warm and green, 

Unwarmed by June and her mad burgeoning 
Left by the storms of winter still serene 


Though night may bind a mist about her eyes, 
And though the opal raptures of the dawn R 

May storm the very tomb whereon she lies, 

The lady of the mountain slumbers on! 


The Lady of Tamalpais 


(A reclining figure may be traced in the outline of Mt. Tamalpais, San Francisco Bay) 


By Kathleen Norris 


Decoration by Louis Rogers 
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Pity the Poor Hermit! 


By David Starr Jordan 


Decorations by John Kissane 

















How Korea is Affected by the Conflict Between Japanese 
Science and Japanese Militarism 


ONCERNING Korea (Chosen) 
I can only state the case as it 
appears to me in the light of my 
experiences in that country in 
1911, followed by some effort to view 
impartially a complex situation. 

The Koreans are an ancient race unre- 
lated to either Chinese or Japanese, 
widely differing from both in nature, 
character and_ historical development. 
Their civilization goes far back into antiq- 
uity. They belong to that branch of hu- 
manity loosely called Turanian, and 
which had its origin in the southern Urals. 
They possess a genuine alphabet, the 
twenty-four letters of which mark sounds, 
not ideas—a great advance over the use 
of thousands of conventionally simplified 
pictures (ideographs), a system originat- 
ing in China and borrowed by Japan. 

The monotonous and bloody history of 
old Korea need not detain us here. It was 
marked by isolation from neighbors, and 
by the persistent beheading of all men 
skilled in either politics or war. In mod- 
ern times, also, the native government 
was singularly inefficient and_ terribly 
bloody, for the weak-minded despots still 
knew but one way to meet opposition or 
criticism, and that was by murder. Ac- 
cording to Professor Ladd, 2867 persons 
were beheaded by order of the late queen, 
herself murdered by Japanese thugs in the 
palace at Seoul in 1909. 

As for sanitation, there was none, and 
no pure water supply. In characteristic 
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fashion, the late Emperor, Yi-Hi-Eung, 
forbade the digging of wells, because as 
Korea was a peninsula it would surely go 
down if bored full of holes. Cities were 
therefore sinks of filth surrounded by an 
intricate array of tombs. Railroads there 
were none and no highways outside the’ 
town limits—only cart-tracks and trails 
where the crowding of tombs permitted. 
From the outside world the people bought 
scarcely anything save a cheap white cot- 
ton cloth universally worn by them. 
There was little to export except hides, 
ginseng, vegetable sponges, and a coarse 
wild silk spun by a native moth which 
feeds on the scrub oak. 


A Land of Poverty 


The nobility, Yang-Ban, lived as para- 
sites on the people, supporting themselves 
by the “squeeze.” To this end each mem- 
ber of the privileged class extorted from 
the peasantry under his control all money 
or portable goods any one might have had 
the hardihood to amass. Concealment of 
money was reckoned a crime and a farmer 
who left standing a young pine or oak (or 
any tree other than persimmon or chest- 
nut) was liable to imprisonment. For it 
was argued that unless he had means con- 
cealed, he would have been obliged to cut 
down the tree for firewood. As a result, 
hay, bushes and weeds of all sorts served 
as winter fuel, the children being largely 
occupied in gathering them. The only 
common domestic animals, dogs excepted, 


were small mouse-colored cattle used as 
beasts of burden. ‘These, however, were 
largely slaughtered in the fall, that the 
hay they would otherwise consume might 
be used as fuel. 

The country people lived in extreme 
poverty, their tiny thatched huts of mud 
or stone clinging to the hillsides and look- 
ing from a distance like some species of 
gigantic scale insect. once visited a 
country school at Gondoro, a village lo- 
cated in a region of fertile soil but abject 
poverty. The room was eight feet square. 
On the floor, at noon, stretched diagonally 
across, lay the owner of the house, fast 
asleep. On one side of him squatted six 
children, reading their lessons in chorus. 
On the other sat the school-master, hold- 
ing a square foot of blackboard on which 
he wrote the task. His wages were seven 
dollars and a half a month. Outside, 
half a dozen girls were manipulating a 
clumsy machine for threshing rice. 

The Korean peasant is a person of 
amazing patence, seemingly little affected 
by the incidents of life. Good luck he 
never knew and misfortune seems a mat- 
ter of course. To show something of the 
serenity, even in squalor and misery, 
which pervades the “Land of the Morn- 
ing Calm”, Esson Third, a Korean 
scholar, tells an odd little story. : 

Among his neighbors was a man named 
Chew who maintained about his house 
seventeen quarreling dogs. ‘How could he 
and his wife stand the noise?” asked Esson 
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Third. Both marvelled at the question. 
What had “‘dog-noises” to do with them? 
“The Chews were at peace in unbroken 
face and with no unstrung harp or loose 
strings in their soul.” 

Throughout southern Korea the 
rounded hills are bare of timber and sub- 
ject to disastrous wash during the season 
of heavy rains. I suppose that the forests 


were originally burned away to get rid of 


the tigers and leopards, fiercest of their 
tribe, which once infested them. In the 
North, however, great pine forests still re- 
main along the River Yalu. he bare 
rounded hills somewhat suggest those of 
Monterey County, California. As a rule, 
only the valleys are ears ibited, the heights 
being mainly adapted for gr: izing. 


sides, the exploiters turned their attention 
to the empty-headed ruler of Korea. Hat- 
ing the Japanese and with some justice 
fearing them as well, Yi-Hi-Eung placed 
himself in the hands of the Alexietf group, 
asa result of which action Japan replaced 
her Korean alliance by a protectorate. 
Later acting on the advice of Prince Ito, 
greatest of Japanese statesmen and who 
had liberal plans for Korea, she annexed 
her neighbor outright and began an effort 
at assimilation. | nhappily Ito was assas- 
sinated at Harbin in 1909 and his policy 
of education and conciliation gave place 
to military control. 

In subsequent relation with Korea, 
Japan, by a curious anomaly, appears 
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Japanese teachers taught Korean chil- 
dren to make articles for the European 
trade and so earn actual money of their 
own. The administration built good 
school-houses and thus opened to the 
young an intellectual as well as an eco- 
nomic future. In Fusan I saw a clever 
Japanese girl instructing Korean children 
in European d: inces, me anwhile counting 
time in Chinese, “Yip, ni, sam, si.” 

japanese foresters planted the denuded 
hills with pines and oak, as well as with 
the indispensable chestnut and_persim- 
mon. Each farmer, moreover, Was given 
yearly six trees to set out about his house. 
These they were at first afraid to take, ! est 
it only meant some new form of “squeeze. 

In the finely equipped Japanese 





But for this industry Korea is 
not prepared. ‘To rear cattle or 
sheep requires capital and a 
market. The Far East has little 
use for beef and practically none 
for butter, c heese or milk. Even 
for hides there 1s scant demand, 
as in Japan and China only the 
well-to-do (and foreigners) we: 


OREAN national history is one long record 
initiative. 
Thousands were beheaded to save annoyance 
to some ruler, and long-continued extirpation 
of courage leaves a spineless residue.’ 


of elimination of men with 


agricultural stations at Suigen 
(Suwon) and Py eng- Yang, Ko- 
rean boys are trained in rational 
methods of farming. Cotton was 
introduced as well as many other 
profitable crops. Experts also 
tried out desirable trees and 
plants of the whole temperate 
zone, and brought in 





leather shoes. 


Korea was long a buffer state under the 
nominal but ill-defined suzerainty of 
China. Disputes over this anomalous 


condition led to the Chino-Japanese war 
of 1894. The one-sided struggle ended in 
the independence of Korea, and in an al- 
liance between her and Japan. Soon, how- 
ever, a new crisis arose, due to Russian 
encroachments. Agents of Admiral Alex- 
ieff, Governor at Vladivostok, had begun 
cutting timber in the great pine- forests 
along the Yalu and floating the logs 
down to Antung. Later Russian officials 
seized Chemmlpo (port of Seoul) and at 
last ventured to occupy Masanpo in the 
south not far from Fusa, the port nearest 
Japan. This was too much for the Japa- 
nese, who were already prepared to fight 
and had watched the proceeding with 
much disfavor, as it foreshadowed an at- 
tack on Japan herself. When, therefore, 
Masampo was entered the nation sprang 
like a bull-dog at the throat of Russia. 


Russian Enc roachments 


Russian encroachments on Korea had 
had no sanction from the Cabinet at St. 
Petersburg. Sergius Witte, then finance 
minister, was an honorable and_ long- 
headed statesman. Unfortunately his de- 
cisions were set at naught by the | zar, who 
held the actual reins of power. Nicholas 
II was weakest, grecdiest and most fatu- 
ous of the autocratic group. His pecu- 
larity was to take the word of the last 
man who had his ear. In the morning the 
Cabinet would patiently adjust matters, 
the Tzar agreeing at the time, but before 
nighthe might secretly reverse every de- 
cision if some plausible scoundrel had 
meanwhile found his way to the palace. 
Thus in the matter of Korea, Witte’s 
advice was utterly ignored. One 
Abaza, an emissary of Alexieff, both of 
them tools of a clique of worthless 
titled adventurers, boon companions of 
the Tzar, captured the sovereign and 
plunged Russia into war. 

After the T reaty of Portsmouth, which 
in a measure spelled defeat for both 


both at her best and at her worst. Civil 
Japan wisely undertook to give the new 
ward the benefit of modern advance in 
science, invention and education. Mili- 
tary Japan sought to hold Korea in order 
by sheer force of terrorism. 

Let us now first consider the good side 
of Japanese occupation. Tor years Korea 
had been infested by bandits—a farmer 


despoiled of his holdings easily turns 
brigand. But brigandage is a check to 


penaret besides being a public nuisance. 

he situation was at once taken firmly in 
hand by Japan. Just laws were promul- 
gate ‘d, a wise judge (W atanabe) was put 
in charge and banditry was at an end. 

“Squeeze” was replaced by a fair tax- 
system, a procedure received with little 
favor by the Yang Ban, who were thus 
deprived of their chief means of support. 
Now they had no function save to conspire 
by night and to walk the streets by day, 
curious and conspicuous figures in their 
little black stove-pipe hats, long shoes 
turned up at the toes, long, thin, prettily 
colored pipes, and robes of light blue, 
pink or green gauze. 

Japan also soon opened up Korea by 
building a first-class railroad lengthwise of 
the peninsula, from Fusan in the south to 
Harbin in Manchuria, where it connects 
with the Siberian system. Over this line 
she ran for years almost empty, solid 
trains with Pullman sleepers and dining 
cars—thus putting up a bold front while 
preparing for trafhe to eome. Meanwhile 
not a single adequate modern railway 
coach existed in Japan itself. 











rice which yielded a third more 
than the poor Korean stock. In short. 
Japan did its best to bring modern science 
to the aid of Korean agriculture and manu- 
facture. ‘The chief forester, Saito, told me 
that he looked upon his work as a “relig- 
ion,” and Dr. Honda, head of the Agricul- 
tural College at Suigen, was inspired with 
the same devotion. 

The intelligent Korean would not deny 
these advantages nor minimize the gro- 
tesque badnessof thenative Korean régime. 
But the usual point of view was as follows: 

“The old government was unjust, cruel, 
brutal, inefiicient—but it was ours. We 
are not fit to govern ourselves; we never 
vere, but we may learn by trying. It is 
our country, and no one else can take our 
place to make it good.” 

The following statements gathered by 
me in 1911 illustrate the attitude in 
question. 

Said Esson Third: 

Emperor has no confi- 
His people have no 


“The Korean 
dence in his people. 
use for the Japanese and the Japanese 
have no faith in the Emperor. Reverse 
this and it is still correct. The Emperor 
mistrusts the Japanese, the Japanese have 
no confidence in the people and the people 
despise the Emperor.” 


Bad King Better Than No King 


Kim, another Korean scholar, makes 
the following statement (as translated by 
Mir. James 5. Gale) 

“We have no king. The one we had was 
a poor makeshift, but anything is better 
than no king. He would never take a 
reprimand. The number of heads of chief 
officers that dropped in his reign was 
astonishing. He was mighty in having his 
own way and keeping the people under. 
He used to say: ‘Don’t make a noise; 
don’t talk about the government; don’t 
fight each other; don’t send petitions to 
the palace; just eat your rice, do your 
work and be good!’ When the people 
tried to carry on the ‘Independence Club’ 
His Majesty put up a notice in the Bell 
Kiosk: 

‘Let -there be no meeting nor shout 
talk of any kind in the street. You are 
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commanded, every man, to stay at home 
and mind your own business.’ 

He handcutfed us, he robbed us, he ped- 
dled us, he hanged and quartered us; he 
lived for himself alone and for his outworn 
superstitions. But it was better than no 
king, so deeply is the patriarchal thought 
written in the heart. Bees could as easily 
swarm without a Queen-bee as Korea lift 


up her head without a ruler... . This is 
the tragedy of Korea; she went down 
without saving her face .... Face is lost 


and eternal shame is my portion forever.” 


After the annexation, Japan confined 
the Emperor in his palace within a high- 
walled enclosure. A sum about equiva- 
lent to a million dollars a year was allot- 
ted to him “to be expended under Japanese 
advice.” ‘This money was mainly util- 
ized to make the city of Seoul sanitary 
and inhabitable. Surely nothing better 
could have been done with it. 

Japanese science, as we have seen, 
brought untold blessings to Korea. Jap- 
anese militarism has done its worst to 
undo the good work. Real order was 
never maintained anywhere by alien sol- 
diery. The use of outside troops to keep 
the peace is at the bottom of the troubles 
in Korea as in Ireland. A police force to 
be effective must be created by the people 
it serves. Moreover in Korea far too 
many blue-coated troops were stationed. 
The Japanese, soldier and peasant, alike 
dress in blue—the Koreans always in 
white, or what was once white. It soon be- 
came dangerous to be seen in a blue coat 
anywhere outside the occupied towns. 


Mode rn Tendencies 


Matters were further complicated by 
the fact that in the early days of occupa- 
tion, the odds and ends of Japan, crimi- 
nals and ne’er-do-wells, flocked to Korea. 
And while a large part of these were dis- 
appointed with the pickings, and soon 
drifted back, the evil effects of their pres- 
ence remained. Moreover, most honest 


colonists, in spite of the immense areas of 


unoccupied land, failed to find an opening 
and were also forced to return. Wages in 
Korea were inadequate, much lowerthan in 
Japan, and without capital nothing could 
be done with the pasture lands. Over a 
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hundred thousand people, it is estimated, 
went back dissatisfied within the first 
year of occupation. 

Meanwhile the dejected Yang Ban, ar- 
rogant and ignorant for the most part, 
dropped lower and lower into poverty and 
disgust. 

Laken separately as individuals the 
Koreans seem intelligent and energetic. 
Many of them, trained in Mission schools, 
are excellent scholars, especially in lan- 
and mathematics, though back- 
ward in experimental and inductive 
science. But while individually fairly 
able, collectively they never seem to ac- 
complish much. For team work, a strong 
feature of the Japanese, they have little 
genius. 

In 1911 I gave several lectures in Seoul, 
the principal one being in the great hall of 
the Y.M.C.A. On the stage were three 
young Koreans wearing Phi Beta Kappa 
pins from American colleges. One of 
them, who acted as translator and who 
possessed an excellent voice and manner, 
was a graduate of the University of South- 
ern California. The room was crowded 
with young men who all sat on the floor, 
the line of my hearers extending far out 
into the street. After the address, the 
Korean chairman asked me to go down 
into the ee that a flash-light pic- 
ture might be taken. ‘To me there was 
nothing extraordinary in the affair, but I 
was told that such a meeting and such 
freedom of action among the people would 
have been totally impossible before the 
Japanese came. 

For the failure of Korean leadership 
through the ages there seems to be one 
valid and adequate reason. The national 
history is, as | have intimated, one long 
record of elimination of men with initi- 
ative. ‘he Korean court, with its motley 
array of King, Yang Ban, concubines, 
eunuchs and sorcerers, punished all criti- 
cism with death. ‘Lhousands on thou- 
sands were beheaded merely to save an- 
noyance to some ruler or courtesan. Gen- 
eral Kim, who drove back the Japanese 
soldiers of Hideyoshi in 1598, was be- 
headed; Admiral Yi, who scattered and 


guages 


sunk the Japanese fleet, met some similar , 


fate. The biological law of history is that 
the “man who is left determines the future 
of the race,” because through heredity 
“like begets like” and each generation re- 
peats the qualities of actual ancestry. 
Long-continued extirpation of courage 
leaves a spineless residue, and to my mind 
this fact illuminates the history of Korea. 

Certain Japanese officials are inclined to 
throw the blame for Korean uprisings on 
American missionaries. ‘This charge I be- 
lieve to be wholly unjust except in the 
degree that the missionaries give Koreans 
a broader outlook with increasing freedom 
of thought. Liberated minds everywhere 
revolt against tyranny and terrorism. 

Korea's Future 

What then will be Korea’s future? This 
depends in part on the future of Japan, 
whose present régime of military exalta- 
tion is perilous to both countries alike. 
However, I see little advantage to Korea 
in political independence. It would not 
assure freedom to the individual. That is 

» be sought in codperation with liberal 
e ato in Jap: in. Moreover, world pub- 
lic opinion has its effect even on the Jap- 
anese bureaucracy, an organization by no 
means insensitive. This fact appears in 
the recent move to substitute civil for 
military rule in Korea. Japan must ulti- 
mately treat the Koreans as colleagues, 
not as subjects. For her own future hangs 
in the balance. 

To grant absolute independence to 
Korea might be her further undoing. The 
world already has far too many cases of 
nationalistic ‘‘self-determination” unham- 
pered by a sense of obligation. Some 
form of codperative federation should be 
possible. It is also to be noted that in 
view of Russia’s collapse the oft-repeated 
assertion that Korea must be held as a 
military necessity is no longer valid, nor 
can the Yalu be claimed as a strategic 
boundary now that Japan, through her 
lease of South Manchuria, occupies both 
sides of it. 

Of the situation in Siberia I have no 
direct personal knowledge. If any good 
purpose lies behind Japanese occupation 
there, it has not been disclosed. 
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Lost 


( “*The Japanese are dominant in ) 

the public schools of Hawai.” 
Superintendert of 
Public Instruction. 
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Teacher: Now, children, 
remember you are all Amer- 
ican citizens. Let us sing 
our national anthem, “The 
Star Spangled Banzai.” 
—Ready, sing! ; 

Class: O sar kan yusi! 
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DRAWN BY WILL JAMES 


A One-Man Horse 


The sheriff has got his man. But the outlaw had made a partner of his horse and the devoted animal now stands guard above his body. The 
sheriff, admiring the rare spirit of the horse, must somehow get saddle and hackamore off and let him go, probably never to be ridden again. 


Will James. the artist. is a cowboy who has spent his life on the range and who has never had instruction in drawing. Other pictures 


of Western life, showing his accurate knowledge of his subjects and his surprising talent, will appear in this magazine 
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the movements of night- 
air currents. In the 


weather report at Los 
Angeles is seen a chart 
that shows the velocity 


and direction of winds at 
different altitudes, meas- 
ured by the anemometer 
seen with his portrait. 
This report 1s consulted 
ew by aviators with immense 
benefit, for it often means 
life or death to them to 
know the air conditions 
before starting on a trip. 

Dr. Carpenter’s new 
profession is non -com- 
petitive but very coopera- 
tive, for he is consulted by 
persons in all kinds of 
business. He has won 
his pilot’s license, which 
earns him the respect of 
aviators, and 1s an author- 
ity on climate, which 
brings him requests for 








Dr. Ford A. Carpenter's unique job is building aerial highways 


for aviators. 


thing and modestly bears an impressively scientific title 


: a friend of yours were to say to you, 

1 Los Angeles, “T think I will take 

arun up to San Francisco, but I don’t 
know whether to go by the — 
road or by the 3000-foot F ine; Pll ask the 
doctor,” you would suspect that he was 
slightly affected above the eyebrow Ss, un- 
less you understood that his intention was 
to go by airplane and that he was speaking 
in terms of altitude measurement; and 
unless you knew that when an aviator in 
southern California plans a long trip he 
first consults Dr. Ford A. Carpenter and 
asks him, “How’s the weather up there?” 

Dr. Carpenter, who recently _ re- 
signed his position as head of the _ 
Angeles Weather Bureau, has founded ; 
new profession in California, and perh: te 

America. He is a consulting engineer 
in aes. an expert adviser upon all mat- 
ters relating to weather vagaries, be they 
rainstorms, sandstorms, velocity of fav- 
orable and unfavorable winds, fogs, 
frosts, heat waves or the newest branch 
of meteorology—locating the best air 
routes for travel by airplanes. He is head 
of the new Department of Meteorology 
and Aeronautics of the Los Angeles 
Chamber of Commerce. Born in Chicago, 
he has been thirty-one years in the 
United States Weather Service as expert 
observer in Portland, San Francisco, San 
Diego, Carson City, Nevada and Los 
Angeles. He 1s the author of several au- 
thoritative books on climate, among 
them a wonderful little volume entitled 
“The Aviator and the Weather Bureau.” 
Another interesting book is “Clouds Over 
Forest Fires.” 

Many scientific societies claim Dr. Car- 
penter as a member. He has made various 
exploration trips in the interests of the 
Government, and a few months ago made 
a thirteen-hour balloon trip to determine 
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He measures winds with this queer-looking big 


information from farmers, 
engineers, surveyors and 


business men of all 
kinds. He can help plan 
the best location for a 


townsite, a farm, an aviation field, a rail- 
road or a sanitarium and can tell an avia- 
tor how high to fly and when. His knowl- 
edge is considered so important to the 
public that he has been appointed a lec- 
turer on Meteorology in the Southern 
Branch of the University of California. 
From present indica- 
tions aviation demands 
- at no distant future 
date call for maps and 
dita urts of the air lanes be- 
tween cities over all the 


country. As the pioneer 
in this important new 
work, Dr. Carpenter will 


way for other 
highways 


blaze the 

builders of 

through the air. 
CarRoLit VAN Court. 
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ILL Richard Die- 


ner be able to pro- 
duce chickens as big as 
ostriches, beans the size of 
eggs and flowers behind 
which men may hide, by 
an extension of his process 
of hybridization which 
has astonished the horti- 
cultural experts of the 
world? He says he is not 
going to attempt such 
monstrosities but sees no 
reason why they could not 
be achieved by his system 
of vegetable eugenics and 
animal cross-breeding. 
Already Diener has pro- 
duced potatoes that weigh 
five pounds each, tomatoes 
of a blightless variety 
more than half that size, 





two-and-a-half pound ears of corn, wheat 
that yields 150 bushels to the acre instead 
of the normal twenty-five to thirty, nine- 
inch carnations, petunias, gladioli—and, 
incidentally, a nine-pound leghorn rooster, 
more than twice the normal size. 

Diener has an eight-acre experimental 
farm at Kentheld, California, and here 
his wonders may be viewed by all that 
come to see. Since 1915 he has developed 
from a tract of soil, so alkaline that 1t was 
generally considered useless, all the mar- 
vels mentioned, as well as many others. 
He is a short, stocky man of forty-six, 
born in the Harz mountains where a third 
of a century ago he began to notice that 
cross-breeding sometimes resulted in an 
increase in the size of flowers. He deter- 
mined to discover what caused this; to 
isolate and harness the principle involved. 
For fifteen years he devoted himself to 
this purpose ere attaining complete suc- 
cess. Meanwhile he gardened in England, 
exported orchids from Costa Rica, land- 
scape-gardened in eastern America and, 
finally reaching San Francisco Bay, ac- 
quired a farm at Mountain View. 

At the latter place good and bad fortune 
befell him. He worked out many of his 
experiments and in 1915 found himself 
with knowledge worth millions and no 
funds to demonstrate it. After many re- 
buffs—for it was not a year of investments 
—he sought Congressman Kent of Kent- 
field and the latter became his backer. 
Since that time Diener has not failed in a 
single experiment. He declares that his 


success is due to scientific hybridization 











Richard Diener and two gladioli bulbs showing increase of size 
in two generations of scientific hybridization. Why not 
chickens as big as ostriches and beans the size of eggs? 
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and the perfection of a process of plant- 
breeding which in two generations makes 
for great increase in size as well as yield; 
the process is cumulative and, according 
to his theory, has no limits. Diener be- 
lieves that his system will work equally 
well in the transmutation of fauna and 
points to his big leghorn rooster as a 
proof. He has made but this one experi- 
ment in the animal world. 

Diener has offered his services as an 
instructor to the Government, which may 
establish an experimental and_ training 
station at Kentheld in the near future. 

Louis J. STELLMAN. 
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IGS are as clean as you make them,” 


declares Mrs. Viola L. Renwick, and 
she proves the point by exhibiting model 
pens with occupants properly groomed 
and so pleasing to look upon that you re- 
verse all your previous prejudices regard- 
ing the home habits of ham on the hoof. 
“Give the pig sanitary quarters and he 
will not offend you,” says Mrs. Renwick, 
and she proceeds to keep her pedigreed 
pets in such approved condition that she 
can pick up a small squealer at any time 
without soapy preliminaries, for camera 
inspection. 

Swine-breeding as a business was not 
an accidental venture for Mrs. Renwick. 
She was confident that she could make 
more money by it than in any other enter- 
prise, but it was not until a doctor ordered 
her into an out-of-door occupation as a 
cure for nervous breakdown that she 


decided to engage in the 
task of producing prize 
porkers for profit. Since 
then, Renwick’s Ranch on 
Hollister avenue, near the 
city of Santa Barbara, 
California, has taken high 
rank as the home of a fa- 
mous herd of Poland- 
Chinas. And their own- 
er’s interest in them is by 
no means wholly merce: 
nary. She likes a pig, per 
se. Actually likes it. In- 
stead of a family crest on 
personal stationery she 
prefers a neat, business- 
like letter-head adorned 
with a porker’s portrait 
and the unpoetical legend, 
“Registered Big-Type Po- 
land-China Hogs at Ren- 
wick’s Ranch’—a_ two- 
color design at that, for 
nothing is too good on that 
ranch for the aristocrats 
of unpickled feet who dec- 
orate the premises until 
of marketable length, 
breadth and thickness. 
Perhaps you are not 
enthusiastic over pigs in their pastoral 
variety; are unappreciative of stand: ard- 
ized beauty in higher hogdom; perceive 
little of eugenic excellence in spare-ribs 
unless they repose upon a_butcher’s 
scales. The pig is unhonored by you be- 
cause unsung. Then listen to Mrs. Ren- 
wick: 














Mrs. Viola L. Renwick, breeder of Poland-China pixs, sold her 
first two litters for $773.54. Porcine pulchritude is her pride. 
Reader, meet Miss El Profito, seven months old 





“A more wonderful boar 
than El Profito never was 
farrowed. My sows are 
big, roomy and mellow, 
smooth as ribbon and on 
bone that creates imme- 
diate admiration. Printed 
description, however good, 
can never give a full idca 
of their fine quality. They 
have to be seen. My stock 
really sells on sight.” 

Happy in her chosen vo- 


cation, prosperous and 
progressive, Mrs. Ren- 
wick has forgotten that 


her nerves ever failed in 
‘their duty to her. Her 
stock is in constant de- 
mand, and she has dis- 
tinguished herself among 
other breeders by invent- 
ing a system for office 
stock-recording that 
makes life easier for them. 
It consists of a herd-book 
so conveniently arranged 
that official details can be 
entered therein with the 
accuracy essential to mem- 
oranda of pedigreed stock 
She realized how prone are 
farmers to neglect these 
entries until hopelessly 
mired with them, hence 
the book which eliminates 








miles wide and fifteen miles long. 





Storker Storkerson cruised a thousand miles on an ice-floe seven 
When the floe grounded 


it was only fifty-five miles from the starting point 


trouble and which is given by her to every 
purchaser of stock. ‘he booklet contains 
forty-eight pages. i ea 


UU 


t \ ) 7¥ started drifting April 8, 1918, and 
left the ice October 9, 1918. We 


covered nearly 1oco miles and landed 
fifty-five miles from our starting point.” 
Storker Storkerson, Arctic explorer, in 
these few words sums up the story of 
“Storkerson’s Drift,’ said by other ex- 
plorers to be one of the most daring of the 
many daring adventures in the long record 
of brilliant Arctic achievements. Stork- 
erson, however, was the victim of a mean 
trick played by the northern ocean drifts 
and winds, for, instead of carrying him 
and his ice floe west from Alaska to Si- 
beria they swung him round in an im- 
mense circle and deposited him, as he 


said, fifty-five miles from the starting 
point. 
When Vilhjalmur Stefansson, head 


the Canadian Arctic Expedition, became 
ill at Herschel Island, off the mouth of the 
Mackenzie river of northern Canada, in 
1918 and decided to come back to the out- 
side world, he made Storkerson leader of 
the party. Storkerson then undertook 
what Stefansson had planned, a trip on a 
floe of ice to determine the truth of the 
theory that there is a drift in the Arctic 
Ocean that begins off the northern coast 
of Alaska and continues westward to 
Siberia, where it swings north toward the 
North Pole. Existence of the drift, it was 
believed, was proved by the fact that the 
Karluck, Stefansson’s original flagship, 
was carried from the Alaska coast to a 
point near Wrangell Island, off the north- 
eastern corner of Siberia. Wreckage from 
the Jeanette also was carried by the same 
drift, it has long been thought. 
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She is Miss Sarah 
P. Monks. From 
the four corners 
of the earth they 
come to her, seek- 
ers of scientific 
knowledge. Schol- 
ars and students 
have long made a 
beaten path to her 
door, for she is a 
recognized author- 
ity on zoology, bot- 
any, geology and 


mineralogy. 
And here one 


meets with a de- 
lightful surprise. 
Instead of specta- 
cled, bookish — so- 
lemnity, one en- 
counters an ener- 
getic, rosy-cheeked 
little woman with 
merry blue eyes 
and a truly bohe- 
mian disregard for 
the conventions. 
Indeed, Miss 
Monks scorns the 
latter. To quote 
her: “I ampleasing 
myself as I please. 
I have been bossed 








A starfish by the ocean's blue, a starfish only is to you; but to Miss 
Sarah P.Monks. famous scientist, it has brought permanent fame 


on government publications. She is an authority on zoology, 


botany, geology, mineralogy and entomology 


So, to make certain whether or not the 
drift really did exist, Storkerson and four 
men, equipped with little more than guns 
and sleeping outhts, climbed on a huge ice 
floe, seven miles wide and fifteen miles 
long. They started to drift immediately 
but never once did they leave Buford Bay, 
on the northern Alaska coast. When they 
landed they found themselves on the 
northwest corner of the Colville River 
Delta, from where they made their way 
eastward to Herschel Island and from 
there overland to Fort Yukon, Alaska. 

“Seals and bear seemed abundant on 
the floe,” Storkerson said recently. “We 
killed and obtained ninety-four of the 
former and six of the latter, so we were not 
short of meat to help eke out the rations 
brought from shore. We also found 
ducks, gulls, loons, Beluga whales, white 
fox and occasional land birds. In the 
water an abundance of small fish, shrimp 
and whale food were discovered.” 

Storkerson did find that Keenan Land, 
which appears on many maps, does not 
exist. ‘There was no sign of it,”’ he said. 
“Our drift took us through the territory 
where it was supposed to be located but 
we got soundings of 2970 meters and no 
bottom.” 

Before he joined the Stefansson party 


in the north, Storkerson was a resident of 


Nome, Alaska. He is now interested with 
Stefansson in the Canadian government’s 
plans to establish the reindeer industry on 
the tundra wastes of northern Canada. 


J. H. Topp. 
N a big red house in San Pedro, Cali- 
fornia, lives a little, white-haired wo- 
man, now in her seventy-third year, whom 
people call “The Consulting Naturalist.” 


all my life. First, 
I had to obey my 
parents, then the 
college professors, 
and later the presi- 
dent and faculty 
and social life at the normal school.” 
Though for many years a member of that 
great institution, the Academy of Natural 
Sciences at Philadelphia, and a former in- 
structor in the Los Angeles State Normal 
School, one is yet quickly assured of her 
human qualities when she le ts slip apt bits 
of “the language of the street” and relates 
amusing incidents in the jolliest way. 

Miss Monks acquired her A.B. degree 
at Vassar in 1871 and five years later re- 
ceived there her Master’sdegree. She then 
studied herpetology and comparative os- 
teology independently 
She was also deeply interested in the 
coloration of animals, especially tree- 
toads and green lizards. Meanwhile she 
matriculated in the Woman’s Medical 
College, where she took a course in ana- 
tomy and miscroscopy. While in the 
Quaker City she classified birds for the 
Ac: idemy of Natural Sciences. An idea 
of the extent of this task may be gained 
from the fact that in a single group were 
1500 woodpeckers. Her initial year of 
teaching was at Santa Barbara College, 
California. Subsequently she was in- 
structor for twenty-two years at the 
State Normal, where she taught physiol- 
ogy, botany, zodlogy and drawing, these 
later years being spent in San Pedro be- 
side the sea that she loves, zealously 
carrying on her experiments and study, 
and steadily forging ahead in the silent 
realms of science. 

The best known of Miss Monks’ work 
is the physiology text-book used for 
many years in the grammar grades of 
California. Probably her greatest con- 
tribution to science is her discovery of the 
regeneration of the star-fish. She found 
that a piece broken from a star-fish will 
grow and send out arms. ‘This process is 


in Philadelphia. ' 


quoted in full by Dr. Fisher, assistant 
professor of zoology at Stanford Univer- 
sity, in his government publications on 
star-fishes. Among Miss Monks’ pub- 
lished works are articles on green lizards, 
turtle bones and spotted salamanders, all 
printed by the Academy of Natural 
Sciences; on trap-door spiders, in the 
Southern California Academy of Sciences 
publication, and a valuable treatise on 
diatombs. She has also made interesting 
discoveries in petrified wood and for years 
has been studying the Teredo, or ship- 
worm, with an objective of its conquest 
on every pier piling in the bays of the 
world and on every dike of Holland where 
this menace is forever at its wood- 
rotting boring. 

Originally Miss Monks built the ram- 
bling house where she now lives for a sum- 
mer home. It is peculiarly suited to her 
work and in the shelf-lined rooms are col- 
lections covering the three great king- 
doms—plant, animal and mineral. For 
the greater part these exhibits have been 
made by her own skilful hands. There is 
a fine collection of sea-urchins and star- 
fishes; another of southwest shells, with a 
general shell collection, and a complete 
assortment of sea mosses of the Pacific 
coast, all of which were arranged by her. 
In cabinets are excellent collections of 
mineral and geological specimens. One 
room holds many valuable old books on 
scientific subjects. On theunfinished stair- 
way in this room we came unexpectedly 
face to face with several human skulls 
placed there to turn away unwelcome in- 
truders. In a shed under some fig trees 
and a big pine, planted by Miss Monks, 
are specimens of snakes in formaline. 
She has also studied entomology, making 
a collection and learning much concern- 
ing the development and life history of 
insects. She said, “I still think that in- 
sects are the best school-study animals.” 

At present Miss Monks 1s devoting 
much time to the continued study of the 
exquisitely beautiful diatombs, those 
miscroscopic organisms classed as sea- 
weeds and strangely possessing character- 
istics of both plants and animals. Dia- 
tombs are represented in her remark- 
able educational collections to the 
extent of some five hundred catalogued 
specimens from all over the world. Even 
during the war she continued an exchange 
with the late M. Fernand Hegot, the 
French diatomb collector. 

Miss Monks is also a poetess. Her 
verse has been published in magazines. 
She was born in Cold Springs on the Hud- 
son river, returning there each summer 


during her teaching career. “I made 
eighteen trips to New York,” she said, 


“and then I lost count of them.” The 
late John Monks, etcher, and painter of 
sheep, was her brother. 

Versatility is a characteristic of Miss 
Monks. Last year she grew twenty-five 
different kinds of vegetables on her fifty- 
foot lot. 

It would be rather a negligence not to 
mention the scientist’s pal, Mike, the 
tramp-dog who attached himself to her 
many years ago. Mike never fails to 
announce a visitor even before one has 
had opportunity to clang the knocker, a 
swinging iron gong above the row of pots 
where cacti bloom. There are other pets: 
a cat called Tipperary, a turtle christened 
Jeremiah, and a flock of chickens. 

HENRIETTE BOECKMANN. 
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HINKING things over one 

afternoon, Elsie found herself 

wondering anxiously whether 

Un. were out of the hospital 
yet. The question was forerunner to 
immediate action. She went to the tele- 
phone and called up the hospital. She was 
told to wait a minute while the clerk con- 
sulted her records and then was informed 
that Miss Hamby had been able to go to 
her home on the second of the month. 
The second—and this was the nineteenth. 
Over two weeks ago. Elsie wondered 
now whether Una were well enough to be 
back at work. If she knew what office— 
When she had questioned him that time 
Willett had said a Calthorpe and his secre- 
tary. This Calthorpe must be a some- 
body to have a secretary. Probably the 
ever useful telephone directory could help 
again, and she took it up at once. Cal- 
thorpe was easily found. “Calthorpe, 
Eugene R., Lake Shore & Eastern Rail- 
road; Blain Bldg.” Elsie’s eyes widened. 
Why, that was Alan’s company! She sat 
amazed. It had never occurred to her 
before even to wonder who Una’s em- 
ployer was; it seemed of little importance. 
Then she wondered what position Cal- 
thorpe held in the company. Some posi- 
tion of importance, of course—wrth a 
secretary. She ae soon discover from 
the directory. She looked up the L. S. 
& E., and saw that a private exchange 
connected all departments. She called 
the number and asked the operator a 
question. 

“Ts there a Calthorpe on the staff of the 

Lo S.&br 


“Do you mean President Calthorpe?” 


crisply. 
“Oh, yes. Thank you.” Elsie hung 
up, then sat thinking and wondering 


In the 
House of 
Another 


The Amazing Case 


of Mrs. Leland 


By Beatrice Mantle 
Author of: Gret 


After an auto accident Una awakens in a lux= 
urious room in a strange house. The mirror 
shows her a beautiful face and body—but not 
Una’s. Fearing she will be considered insane 
should she reveal her dilemma, she determines 
to think of herself henceforth as Elsie Leland, 
whose physical place she has been so mys= 
teriously made to take, and to play Elsie’s 
part. Alan Leland threatens to get a divorce 
should she publicly disgrace him through 
her affair with Willett Renshaw. Addie Mc- 
Keene, a confidant of the other Elsie, attempts 
to bring the changed Elsie and Renshaw to= 
gether, but Elsie refuses. Longing to adjust 
somehow the terrible situation of the ex-= 
change, Elsie locates Una Hamby, the “other 
woman,” in a hospital. Una refuses to talk, 
declaring that she hates Elsie and that she 
will settle the thing “tin her own way and at her 
own time.” Renshaw telephones and arranges 
a meeting at Addie’s house which Elsie can 
not avoid. She sees Renshaw for the first 
time. He kisses her. Although she finds 
him a man of undeniable charm, she tries to 
explain that she wishes to break off this asso= 
ciation. Renshaw blames Leland for her 
changed attitude and declares he will not let 
her go. Meanwhile Elsie’s cook leaves and 
she undertakes the household duties with a 
seriousness that amuses Alan, who believes 
that she is frightened into being good by his 
threat of divorce. Her love and respect for 
him grows, and she realizes that the greatest 
hurt Una Hamby can do her would be 
through Alan Leland. 





again for a few minutes. Had anything 
been left out that could have made the 
discamfort and muddle more complete? 
It must have been additionally galling for 
Alan to have the president of his own 










company discover his wife in the 

company of another man. Of course, 

on the face of it, if Calthorpe knew 

or had heard of nothing previously, 

the mere fact that she was being 
driven home by a friend, even if a 
man, was not in itself remarkable. Well, 
anyway—no use turning all that over and 
over again. She could only wonder and 
guess, and guessing got her nowhere. 
What she wanted to know now was 
whether Una Hamby was back at her 
post. Her post—such a central, keynote 
position. 

She called up the L. S. & E. again and 
asked for the president’s office. It was 
given her, and a pleasant but business- 
like woman’s voice answered her. 

“Is this President Calthorpe’s secre- 
tary?” asked Elsie. ; 

Yess" 

“Miss Hamby?” 

“Oh, no,” said the voice quickly. “Miss 
Hamby won’t be back for a few weeks yet. 
Possibly a month.” 

“Oh. Her shoulder—is it—? 

“Knitting very nicely. But fractions 
are slower to heal than breaks,” detailed 
the voice after the pleasant but impartial 
manner of one trained to give information 
and information only. “If you wish to 
call up her home, her number is West 
603.” 

“Thank you.” Elsie hung up with a 
grim smile. She had not the least desire 
to call up the home in question. Still, 
when Elsie thought of Una, although it 
was with dread, it was not with any 
thought of hatred or even spite. Una 
was too desolate, too deprived. When 
Elsie thought of all the other girl faced, 
over and above what she herself had 
faced, her soul stood still with pity. 


” 
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Three weeks—perhaps a month. Well, 
that much could be counted as safe time. 
She would hardly begin any 
action while still at home. 


S conversation became more extended 
between Elsie and Alan—always ex- 
tremely cautious on Elsie’s part—she 
came to know his favorite dishes, and 
tried and experimented with them until 
she could cook them almost as well as 
\nnie had done. Whereupon they con- 
tinued to appear on the table, and Alan 
little guessed the time and trouble that 
sometimes had been expended upon them. 
He did observe for himself, however, that 
had more to do with the household 
management than formerly. He noticed 
on Sundays, for one thing, that she almost 
invariably went into the kitchen before 
each meal. Moreover, he came home 
early one afternoon and, finding no one 
about, went into the kitchen and discov- 
ered her enveloped in an enormous apron 
making mayonnaise. Sheturned and stared 
at him as he stood in the doorway. 
“T’ve come to see if I can beg a cup of 
tea,” he explained. “I’ve had a beastly 


she 


headache all day.” 
“Oh—I’m sorry,” she said quickly. “Go 
and lie down, won’t you? And I'll make 


you some.” 

\da offered to make the tea but Elsie 
had no idea of foregoing that pleasure. 
She made the pot of tea herself and car- 
ried it into the living-room, where Alan 
had taken her advice and was stretched 
upon the lounge. He looked very tired, 
almost hollow-eyed. Elsie poure d out a 
cup of strong tea and gave it to him. 

“What part of your head aches?” 
asked him. 

“Over my eyes, and the temples.” 

“Hot cloths placed over the eyes give a 
lot of relief sometimes,” she ventured. 

“Yes?” He turned and looked quizzic- 
ally at her. ‘How do you know, Elsie? 
I didn’t know you had ever had a head- 
ache in your life.” 

Elsie ignored this. ‘Will you try the 
cloth if I bring one?” she inquired gravely. 

“VYes—I'd be glad to.” 

She hastened willingly away 
moment or two came back to the 
with a steaming cloth clasped closely in 
her hands to keep in the heat. This she 
placed over the man’s eyes and as it cooled 
off into mere warmth, Alan was surprised 
to find it quietly lifted and another take 
its place. The fifth cloth she allowed to 
remain over his eyes, wisely reflecting 
that the moisture itse!f would probably 
soothe and relax tired nerves. As it did, 
for Alan fell asleep 

It was after the usual dinner hour when 
he awoke. The pain in his head had 
ceased; so sweet was the relief and the 
sense of repose that he lay quietly for a 
few minutes, neither moving nor speak- 
ing. Elsie was sitting by the window. 
She had been reading, but the book now 
lay on her knees, her hands clasped lightly 
over it. The expression of her face was so 
greatly at variance with the woman he 
knew that Alan studied it in mingled sur- 
prise and curiosity. It was grave, and the 
lips, whose curves were naturally so sweet 
and alluring, held a faint little smile—an 
understanding, satiric smile, as of an old, 
disillusioned woman. 

Alan wondered afresh at Elsie. Never 
had he known her to have a repentant 
spell which lasted for even a quarter the 


she 


and 
lounge 


course of 
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of this one, nor which changed her 
as this one had. What could actually be 
the cause of it?) That there was a cause, 
which had nothing to do with himself or 
any words of his, he did not for a moment 
doubt. Neither did he doubt that the 
as all the 


time 


effect would eventually pass, 
other moods of this strange woman had 
passed. 

Still, when he remembered the usual 


program during a spell of repentance or 
discovery—usually synonymous—he was 
thankful. Formerly the short fit of sulks 
that met his displeasure had been quickly 
followed by a persistent demand for for- 
giveness and caresses, Which had been to 
him disgusting and galling. Now he could 
almost admire her again. For at least she 
was not playing the hypocrite. So en- 
tirely platonic and business-like in every 
particular was her manner in all the detail 
of their d: ity [ intercourse, th: it his own 
could not more than match it. 


NE morning Elsie received two let- 

ters, one of which amazed, and both 
of which somewhat appalled her. One 
was from a Madame Bonshall, evidently 
her Rasinaakae. containing a statement 
of account, some of the items of which, 
I-Isie noted, were over seven months old. 
The amount totalled $280, and was 
accompanied by a polite request for a 
check. ‘The other, from Paris, 
long, chatty epistle full of names of un- 
known people, and signed by her loving 
mother. ‘hat she had a mother in Paris 
Elsie already knew from the letters in the 
desk upstairs; and something of her she 
also knew, for both Alan and Addie had 


Was a 


mentioned her now and again. From 
Addie especially, by dint of carefully con- 
ducted conversations, Elsie had ascer- 


tained with much relief that Mrs. Van 
Duyn, since her daughter’s marriage, had 
become devoted to Parisian life; and that 
about three letters yearly were all she 
found time to write. Elsie also opined 
from what she could gather that Mrs. Van 
Duyn ultra stylish and very 
worldly woman, who had been both dis- 
appointed and disgusted with her only 
daughter’s marriage. In connection with 
all this, Elsie had often congratulated 
herself that, seeing she had to be picked up 
and set down wo Yat in the midst of 
strange scenes, she had been put in the 
place of one evidently having but a small 
following. Barring this much- 
occupied and distant mother, there did 
not appear to be any very near relatives; 
and of close personal friends there seemed 
to be none at all with the exception of 
Addie. Of acquaintances, when abroad 
with Addie, Elsie found she had a goodly 


was an 


personal 


number. Still, none ever came to call at 
her home, even of those living in the 
neighborhood. And for this Elsie was 


convinced her own mind that she was 
able to assign a reason. At first she was 
inclined to be puzzled at the number of 
callers at Addie’s home in contrast to the 
entire absence of callers at her own—see- 
ing that Addie lived, and, as far as she 
could gather, always had lived, essen- 
tially in very similar manner to herself. 
Or the one that had been herself. But in 
the eyes of the world the great difference 
between the two women was this—that 
Terry McKeene, when at home, was 
plainly in accord with his wife’s life, 
attending anything and everything with 
her, and having just as gay a time on his 


own account as she did on hers; while Alan 
had not been seen in his wife’s company 
for, as far as Elsie could judge, at least a 
year or more. Of course Addie McKeene 
had money—a considerable amount, Elsie 
judged—and of her own; this might make 
some difference. But not all. Elsie had 
been able to sum up the situation pretty 
correctly. It was the sanction and coun- 
tenance of the husband that decided mat- 
ters. It was idiotic; in keeping with most 
of the judgments that the world made; 
and Elsie smiled to herself when she 
thought it over. But it did not trouble 
her at all. The absence of friends or 
callers was a distinct advantage in her 
eves. So much less to cope with; that was 
all. And incidentally, this was one of the 
things Elsie admired in Addie McKeene- 
one of the things that helped to form the 
real affection she was beginning to feel for 
that blithesome little lady. The esteem 
or rather, lack of it—in which Elsie was 
evidently held made not a particle of 
difference to her friendship, which Elsie 
gathered was of lifelong duration. From 
references made time and again by Addie, 
Elsie could see that the two had been 
little children together, at school together, 
abroad together. 
Elsie thought of Addie now, as she sat 
with the two letters on her lap. Presently 
she would go over and read her mother’s 


letter to her. Probably from Addie’s 
comments she would be able to glean 


much that would be useful in answering 
the letter. The dressmaker’s note re- 
ceived more consideration. Elsie was 
very disgusted and perturbed. She re- 
flected disconsolately that, for all she 
knew, there might be outstanding ac- 
counts in other quarters. She sat and 
thought, idly scanning the itemized state- 
ment. Then a way presented itself. 
There were the garnet necklace, the dia- 
mond sunburst and the beautiful diamond 
and pearl marquise which in fear and dis- 
gust she had locked away. They would 
solve the problem—of taking both them- 
selves and the obnoxious account out of 
her existence. Tomorrow she would take, 
say, the sunburst down to one of the big 
jewellers and sell it. She decided not to 
take all three pieces to any one jeweller. 
It' might cause comment, even inquiry. 


= she sat and thought of it, Elsie felt 
she intensely disliked this way of 
eliminating the unfortunate jewels. ‘There 
was something mercenary and underbred 
about it. But still, what was she ever 
going to do with them? They had been 
accepted some time ago, doubtless, under 
circumstances and conditions of which 
she knew nothing. To offer to return 
them now would be absurd—moreover 
dangerous. And she doubted that the 
time would ever come when it would be 
safe to open up the past to that extent. 
And she did want them out of the house. 
She did not see how else she could pay 
this dreadful account, either. She won- 
dered how that other woman had expected 
to do it. She thought very likely, how- 
ever, by the way he kept the bank account 
so strictly in his own hands, that Alan had 
been confronted—perhaps periodically— 
with just such accumulations of debt as 
this. Elsie sighed. Never, never in this 
world could she bring herself to confront 
him with such a list of extravagances as 
this statement presented. No, she would 
take the other way out of it. That was 
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cakes? 





Crisco is always sold in this air- 
tight, sanitary container—never 
in bulk. There is nothing else 
like it. One pound net weight, 
and larger sizes. 





When should egg whites be beaten 
into a cake, and when folded in? 


What kind of flavoring retains its 
taste best through baking? 


Learn the answers to these questions, 
also to scores of other important ques- 
tions about all kinds of cooking, in 
“The Whys of Cooking’’, a book writ- 
ten especially for Crisco users by Janet 
McKenzie Hill, founder of The Boston 
Cooking School and editor of ‘‘Ameri- 
can Cookery’’. Correct instructions for 
setting the table and serving meals. 
Many new recipes. 108 pages. [Illus- 
trated in color. Sent, postpaid, for only 
10 cents in stamps. Address Depart- 
ment W-1, The Procter & Gamble Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


There is really no need to use expensive butter 
in cakes, since you can make even the most 
delicate cakes taste as if made with butter, 
just by using Crisco plus extra salt—one level 
teaspoonful of salt for every cupful of Crisco. 


Not only does Crisco cost only about half as 
much as butter, but less is required, because 
Crisco is 100% richness—a solid cream of 
wholesome vegetable oil—while butter is part 
water, salt and curd. 


You always can depend on Crisco, because it 
is made by a special process so that it is 
always the same. It does not turn rancid. 
It is always pure, fresh, colorless, tasteless, 
and odorless. White cakes, enriched with 
Crisco, have a snowy, light-as-a-feather ten- 
derness that is as delightful as their delicate 
flavor. 


Crisco is as good for frying and pastry 
making as it is for cake 


Crisco is a better, all-purpose cooking fat. 
Flaky pie-crust, light biscuits, and crisp, 
greaseless fried foods that are as digestible as 
they are good, reward the cook who uses 
nothing but Crisco in her kitchen. Get Crisco 
at your grocer’s. 
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disagreeable, also; but still the less dis- 
agreeable of the two. 

That settled satisfactorily in her mind, 
she put on her hat and walked round to 
Addie’s. If she should call her up, Addie 
would offer to send the electric for her. 
Never once had she mentioned the road- 
ster since Elsie’s refusal to use it. But 
Elsie had noticed that whenever Addie 
knew beforehand of her arrival, 1t would 
chance that Willett Renshaw would drive 
up in the midst of her visit. Elsie knew 
that a hint to Addie would doubtless end 
this series of coincidences; but on reflec- 
tion she refrained. It was quite the safest 
way of meeting him, and 
to meet cher somewhere 
every so often he was at 
present plainly deter- 
mined. She had attended 
various functions and per- 
formances with Addie, 
and at each he had joined 
them. But then, so had 
others. And as the box, 
or best position, or what- 
ever it was that was neces- 
sary to the best enjoyment 
of the affair, had in each 
instance been provided by 
him—as Addie, too, had 
availed herself of these 
things—Elsie had decided 
that it would not be very 
noticeable, and that she 
had better make the best 
of it. 

Addie was playing and 
singing with much gusto 
when Elsie entered. She 
had a voice of no power 


and only very medium 
trdining; but she had 


blithe, impish way of de- 
livering the gay, swinging 
songs she always chose 
that was immensely tak- 
ing. And according to 
that law of attraction of 
opposites, by which each 
admires and envies what 
he has not, Elsie longed to 
catch the inborn knack 
which Addie had of lilting 
out catchy and moreor less 
popular songs. But her 
own big, vibrant voice, 
laden with the revelations 
which the restrained, pas- 
sionate nature insisted on 
making, made that class of 
song sound something like the gambols of 
an elephantine kitten, and robbed them of 
allcharm. And fortunately Elsie was wise 
enough to recognize this, and stick, dis- 
contented or not, to the songs she could 
sing. 

The two women chatted over their 
music, over new songs, and tried scraps of 
this and that. Then, when they tired and 
left the piano, Elsie produced the letter 
from her mother. 

“Countess Rospigne.” Addie reflected 
a moment. “Oh, yes—to be sure. That 
was that fat Mrs. Erdman. You remem- 
ber her.” Elsie shook her head. “Oh, 
you do—why, of course you do. Big, fat 
blonde—widow of that wholesale clothing 
man. Used to do up her hair in such fear- 
ful and wonderful style. I knew she was 
getting ready to be a countess, or some- 
thing like that.” Addie gave one of her 
wicked little chuckles. “Maybe you don’t 
just remember her marriage—although 
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she bought up almost the whole of the 
society pages in the Sunday papers that 


week. But you know her—would if you 
saw her. Mrs. Van Duyn doesn’t say any- 
thing about the gentleman with the 


double-barreled name this time, does she? 
What was his name—who figured so much 
in the last letter.” 

“Can’t remember,” 
enough. 

“Humph! Lot of good it does w riting to 
you,” commented Addie drily. “‘Do you 
suppose you can—get to gO over and visit 
her?” referring to Mrs. Van Duyn’s re- 
quest to that effect. 


said Elsie truthfully 








The Golden Galleon 


(The Robert Louis Stevenson Monument) 


By Susan Myra Gregory 


Oh, the little golden galleon that stands in Portsmouth Square, 
Its yellow sails are billowing, strange winds are blowing fair— 
Piratical and rollicking, it heads right gallantly 


For far-flung purple islands of enchantment out to sea. 


Strange winds are filling up the sails that feel the tugging call 
Of distant palms on coral isles where heavy flowers fall— 
Soft winds that do not stir the leaves about it hanging light, 


Are speeding on the little ship to islands of delight. 


The cool gray city lies about, and straight the buildings rise, 
But the little golden galleon heads out for warmer skies, 
With singing breezes in its sails, piratical and free, 


It plunges down the world to seek strange islands in'the sea. 





Elsie made no reply. Addie continued 


impishly, “Strange what a little reluc- 
tance and indifference will do, isn’t it?’ 

“Strange what it won’t do, you mean,” 
said Elsie, a trifle crossly. 

“How do you mean?” 

“Why—my reluctance, as you call it, is 
intended to have the exactly opposite 
effect to the one you have in mind.” 

Addie gazed at her friend a moment or 
so, and then pursed up her lips with a 
comical movement, either intended as 
indicative of her determination to mind 
her own business at any cost, or else to 
keep back a too eloquent flow of opinion. 
“Well! Well, but—’ recol- 
lecting, “youdidn’t answer 
my question. Aren’t you 
going anywhere this sum- 
mer?” 

Elsie shook her head. 
“Don’t think so.” 

“Well,” desperately, “I 
can’t see what you gain 
by that. Surely that’s all 
right—to go fora vacation. 
Bother! I wish Alan had 
never finished that tun- 


nel. 

“Why?” 
curiously. 

“Why, because he was 
away so much, of course, 
and we could do pretty 
much as we liked. I knew 
when he came back, and 
you had to begin that 
home life business that 
Alan is so long on, that 
there would be trouble. 
You know,” poutingly, 
“after Terry has gone 
1 back I’d planned to do so 
many delightful things. 
And I’m sure the Pen- 
nocks, and Clarence—and 
Willett, too—are just 
waiting till Terry’s been 
in. ‘They knew I wouldn’t 
go out of town until he 
had. Then we’d all plan 
together. And now you'll 
go and spoil it all, you 
horrid little pig.” 

Elsie laughed, and Addie 
smiled, too, in spite of her 
real disgust. 


inquired Elsie 

















“No, I don’t want to,” 
candidly. 
“You don’t!” 


replied Elsie 


Addie was plainly sur- 


prised. “Why, not so long ago you were 
crazy to. Aren’t you going anywhere this 


summer?” Without waiting for Elsie’s 
reply, she clasped her hands. “Oh, that 
reminds me. ‘Terry will be in next week. 
Had a letter this morning. Then I can 
go eg 

The ringing of the telephone bell cut 
short this speech, and Addie swished 
across the room in her light, dainty way. 
Evidently the communicant at the other 
end of the wire had but a short request to 
make, for the conversation as far as Addie 
was concerned consisted of but four 
words, “Hello. Yes. All right.” 

“That was Willett,” she observed, as 
she came back to her seat near Elsie. 
“And you needn’t blame me. He calls up 


each day to know if you’re here, or going 
to be.” 





“Terry can only stay in 
a few days, or at most a 
week, he says,” went on 
Addie. “The water’s so 
low they can work almost night and day. 
And he tells me to rest up, because he’s 
certainly going to make things hum while 
he’s here. So,” concluded she, with an air 
of desperate determination, “I’m going to 
stay in every day this week.” 

“And this is only Friday. Good gra- 
cious!” commented Elsie. 

Addie laughed; but her busy mind 
flitted instantly to other things. “You 
don’t know any more about the franchise 
over Seventeenth Street, do you?” 

Not knowing in the least what she was 
referring to, Elsie had but one answer to 
make. “No.” 

“T don’t either. Don’t see anything in 
the papers about it lately. But Terry will 
soon know all about it when he gets here. 
He’s always on the inside of everything. 
I was going to say, | wish they’d hurry up 
and get it, then perhaps—Oh, but I don’t 
suppose it would. Too close in.’ 

“Well, I suppose you know what you re 
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talking about,” observed Elsie resignedly. 

Addie laughed. ‘I was thinking that 
perhaps when they get the franchise it'll 
keep Alan busy again.” 

“But he isn’t interfering with me,” de- 
clared Elsie. “‘Honestly. He never says 
a word as to where I have or have not 
been.” 

“T believe it. That’s easy,” returned 
Addie drily. ‘‘You’ve never been any- 
where nowadays.” 

Elsie’s lips opened to reply, but she 
closed them again. It was true that she 
went out very little, but it was also true 
that this was of her own choice. It would, 
however, do no good to assert that. It 
would not be credited for a minute. So 
she kept quiet. 


pee after this Willett drove up 
and Addie herself admitted him. He 
came in, big and smiling. “Hello, Addie.” 
But his eyes traveled past her in search 
of Elsie. 

He tossed his motor cap and gloves on 
a chair near the door and then walked 
over and kissed Elsie on the lips. When 
Addie poutingly held up her face, he 
kissed her lightly on the forehead. “That's 
enough for little girls,” he said ‘teasingly 

He drew up a chair close to the two 
women, and ‘seated himself with an air of 
distinct satisfaction. 

“Am [in on this?” he inquired, indicat- 
ing by a wave of the hand the evident 
close conclave of the two. 

“T don’t believe anyone’s in. It seems 
to me we’re all out,” said Addie discon- 
tentedly. “Here am I ready to make all 
kinds of outing plans, only to find that 
Elsie is going to stay strictly ‘ter hum’.’ 

Elsie smiled roguishly, like a naughty 
child who is publicly denounced and 
doesn’t care. 

“Oh, well.” Willett looked smilingly 
undisturbed also. ‘“There’s no telling 
what may happen before then.” 

Addie looked slightly puzzled, having 
counted on Willett as a strong ally in the 
furtherance of her summer plans. 

Lottie came in with luncheon, which 
the three ate very informally and gaily, 
with what Addie called the lunch counter 
between them. They chatted as they 
lunched, or rather Addie and Renshaw did 
while Elsie mostly looked on and laughed 
and listened. And long after Lottie had 
taken away the counter they still sat, 
contentedly talking, familiar—and at 
ease. 

Then the lively Addie was seized with a 
new notion. She commanded Elsie to 
play while she and Renshaw practised a 
difficult step in one of the new dances. 
Elsie willingly obeyed, stumbling laugh- 
ingly over the unfamiliar music, but man- 
aging to keep the required swing and 
rhythm even if at the expense of the 
melody. After both were tired they sat 
down again, but Elsie kept on playing for 
a while. Then she was brushed gaily off 
the piano bench by Addie, in order to 
play the very latest and most impudent 
ragtime song for Renshaw’s edification. 

Renshaw drew Elsie down upon the 
seat beside him and put his arm round 
her. Enraged at the beating of her heart, 
Elsie fidgeted in his clasp. But the arm 
that seemingly so lightly encircled her 
and clasped the hand on her lap, was not 
to be displaced by so much as an inch. 
The more she fidgeted the closer he drew 
her, and so finally she sat still. 
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Questioned by Renshaw as to this song 
and that, Addie sang about half a dozen 
before realizing that she was being manip- 
ulated. Then she jumped up. 

“Well—if you think I’m going to keep 
on playing while you two—”’ she left one 
of her artistically unfinished sentences. 
“Now make Elsie sing.” 

“Oh, no. My stuff sounds horrid and 
dull after yours,” protested Elsie. “Be- 
sides, I ate too much.” 

“No, you didn’t. I watched you,” re- 
turned Addie peremptorily. “Besides, 
what about me?” 

“Well, you’ve danced yours all down,” 
complained Elsie, as Willett led her 
gravely up to the piano, seated her and 
placed her hands in position on the keys. 
“Well—what is it to be?” 

“Sing me the seaweed song,” com- 
manded Willett. 

Elsie considered this indefinite descrip- 
tion a moment. ‘Then she sang that ex- 
quisite morsel, Brander’s “A Sea Drift.” 

As the seaweed swims the sea, 
In the ruin after storm. 


Both of her listeners sat very quietly 
and watched her intently as she sang. 
Apparently she had forgotten their pres- 
ence. For at least a full moment after 
she had stopped singing, the throb and 
beat of the music was in their ears. Addie 
moved uneasily and cast off the spell. 

“Latache is certainly doing wonders 
for your voice,” she said calmly. And 
then to Renshaw, “I’ve got to make a 
quick pilgrimage to town and back. Will 
you run me over?” 

“T will,” with mock condescension. 

“Thought you were going to stay at 
home a// this week,” interposed Elsie. 

“Well, so I am. You don’t call that 
going out, do you?” demanded Addie. “I 
can’t tell till I see it applied whether I’m 
going to like that spangled petticoat for 
the blue or not.” 

She ran upstairs to get ready. Ren- 
shaw crossed at once to Elsie and seated 
himself by her on the piano bench. He 
lifted her hands and kissed the palms 
teasingly. Then putting his arm round 
her shoulder, he drew her face to his, and 
with his lips against her cheek, called her 
all the sweet and endearing names that 
a man can think of for the woman he 
loves. And again Elsie was disgusted 
and amazed at herself, at her weakness. 
It was Alan’s love she craved—Alan’s 
only. She had divined and sensed the 
depth and power of his nature, she could 
imagine nothing sweeter than the com- 
panionship, as a loved equal, of that quiet, 
contained man. She would give anything 
and everything just once to see those sree 
contemplative eyes rest on her face with 
the passion that lived in Willett’s eyes as 
he looked at her now. Yet it seemed in 
some way that, just because she craved 
Alan’s love so much, this other love 
soothed and comforted her. The touch 
of his flesh against hers, the firm pressure 
of his arms, quieted the ache that was in 
her. Yet afterwards that ache came back 
intensified—on the principle of greater 
realization. 


ERRY McKEENE came home. The 
day after he arrived he called up 
Elsie—who heard with much apprehen- 
sion the voice of a strange man greeting 
her so familiarly—and demanded that 
she forthwith come over and visit him. 


Her guarded replies incensed him some- 
what. 

“Oh, come off the perch!” he exclaimed 
finally. ‘What the dickens do you think 
you're doing? Don’t you know who this 
is?” 

“T don’t,” confessed Elsie helplessly. 
For the moment she had forgotten 
McKeene’s pending arrival. 

“Why—Well, I wish you were here! It’s 
Terry, of course.’ 

“Oh-h,” vastly relieved. “How are 
you, Terry?” 

“How are you, Terry?” he mimicked, 
exasperated. “I shall show you how 
Terry is, young woman. I’m going to 
send the wagon over, and Addie says come 
at once. We’re going to have an early 
lunch.” 


O Elsie obediently entered the electric 

whenitcame, and went to meet this new 
and evidently familiar friend. She found a 
big, good-looking, sandy-haired, freckled- 
faced man, jolly and impudent, who un- 
ceremoniously grabbed and kissed her. 

“Now stand off and let me look at you,” 
he commanded. “Addie says you’re a 
reformed woman, and I| want to look at 
one. Don’t know that I ever saw such a 
thing before.” 

“Oh, Terry.” Addie wrinkled her 
brows deprecatingly. “I didn’t say it 
that way; I said she was trying to be—” 

““My goodness,” Elsie laughed. ‘“That’s 
a distinction with a horrible difference.’ 

During luncheon Terry instructed Elsie 
to tell Alan that he was going to drop into 
the office for a chat, probably the next 
day. Elsie wanted both to come over to 
dinner but Terry explained that in view 
of his very curtailed leave of absence and 
the great amount to be done in so short a 
time, the invitation could not be accepted. 

“In other words, nothing so mild as a 
mere invitation to dinner can be con- 
sidered,” supplemented Addie. 

“Well! Now that is just exactly the 
size of it,” agreed Terry, refusing to be 
apologetic. ‘And Elsie knows how it 1s. 
She hasn’t always been reformed.” 

“Now, Terry—don’t tease,” 

ished his wife. 
' Two days later Elsie went with the 
McKeene’s to the golf club reception. 
And that was all she saw of the gay Terry. 
But after he had gone back to the project 
Addie called Elsie up one morning. 

“Come over,” she said. “I want to talk 
to you.” And then when Elsie acquiesced, 
“I'll send the electric.’ 

Cutting short the piano drill that she 
had become so interested in and had 
grown to like so much, Elsie went over to 
her friend’s house. She found Addie 
curled up on the divan eating her break- 
fast like the dainty little sybarite she was. 

“I’m late,” she observed. “But I’m 
always frazzled for a week after Terry’s 
been in. He goes like a w hirlwind. Have 
a cup of chocolate with me?” 

Elsie nodded as she accepted with 
smile the comfortable upholstered chair 
that Lottie pulled forward for her. 

Addie chatted inconsequentially until 
Lottie had finished waiting on them and 
had withdrawn; and then began, between 
interesting slices of toast, to approach the 
subject she had in mind when calling 
Elsie over. 

“You know, Terry doesn’t think it’s 
the least bit of good telling you. He didn’t 
want me to. Tried to make me promise 
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not to. But I wouldn’t promise. I wanted 
to tell. He’s very disgusted about it 
worked himself all up over it. You know,” 
with a thoughtful little smile, as if con- 
veying some curious fact in natural his- 
tory, “men are funny things. Though 
Terry doesn’t think as Alan does at all, 
still he admires him awfully. Says a man 
of Alan’s makeup couldn’t think any 
other way—about what women should be 
allowed to do, and all that, you know. He 
says Alan’s awfully clever, though. Lots 
cleverer than he is. Says that tunnel is 
one of the finest pieces of work of that 
kind done in a long while.’ 

Addie paused a moment, busy with her 
thoughts, while Elsie sat gazing at her, 
wondering whatever all this preamble 
might lead to. 

“And _ he,” 
toast and presumably still referring to 
Ferry, “thinks it’s a horrid shame that 
Alan shouldn’t be allowed to finish the 
thing entirely and get the credit. Hav- 
ing done all the hard work, you know. Of 
course, knowing so many of the boys con- 
nected with his line of work, Terry always 
gets on the inside of everything and—But 
T shouldn’t like it known where you got 
the information, though. Might do Terry 
some harm somewhere or other.” 

She looked up at Elsie and that de- 
spairing person shook her head _ hope- 
lessly. 

“Seeing you haven’t told me anything 
and that I haven’t the faintest idea in the 
world what you are driving at, I’m not 
very likely to disclose it.” 

Ignoring this reflection on her lucidity, 
Addie nibbled her toast for a moment in 
thoughtful silence. “Then she stated in as 


selecting another piece of 
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matter of fact tone as she could manage, 
“Terry heard that Alan is likely to lose 
his position with the L. S. & E.” 

Elsie’s eyes opened wide. What new 
difficulties did that mean? 

“Why?” she asked then, almost in a 
whisper. 

“Well, vou see, the L. S. & E. are going 
to_use the South Bank people’s terminals.” 


LSIE nodded, though she could not 
see what that had to do with Alan’s 
position. 

“And you know the L. S. & E. is coming 
in down Seventeenth Street, and has to 
electrify” through the city,” went on 
Addie. “And the South Bank people are 
going to have a man of their own choice 
finish bringing the line in to the terminals. 
Or something like that. Probably won’t 
sound anything like that, when they 

“Well, but began Elsie, her brows 
wrinkling in her endeavor to grasp the 
situation. “I don’t see—I should think a 
road could keep its own, what do you call 
it, constructing engineer, even if it did use 
some other company’s terminals. They 
pay for the use of the terminals, don’t 
they? They must. Don’t they often do 
that—I mean one line use another’s entry 
into a town, and their yards, and all that?” 

“Oh, of course—often,” replied Addie. 
“They often arrange to run over one an- 
other’s lines altogether.” 

“And do they always combine forces 
and have just one man to—to—’” Elsie did 
not exactly know what. 

“Oh, I don’t think so,” scornfully. “I 
think they keep their own men through- 
out. Oh, if you were to put this thing into 
so many plain words, it would look—well, 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 


But it’ll never be put into so 


” 


what it is. 
many words. It’ll just be done. 

“But—” Elsie was still entirely unen- 
lightened. She saw there was something 
behind this matter and that Addie under- 
stood it and expected her to. But she did 
not. “I suppose I’m awfully dense, but 
I don’t see the point at all. Has someone 
—has Alan got an enemy on the road, 
then? Or what?” 

“Well, I don’t know about an enemy 
exactly,” Addie laughed, and_ glanced 
quizzically at her companion, “But there 
is someone who has, I suppose, decided that 
itwould be more convenient to have himout 
of town nine or ten months of the year.” 


EIsie’s eyes were still wide. “Would 
that drive him out of town?’ 
“Why, of course it would,” Addie 


looked almost incredulous at so much 
stupidity. ‘‘Positions like Alan’s don’t 
grow on the hedges. He’d probably have 
to go far afield to find another. Of any 
importance, you know. Look at Terry. 
Has he ever been able to stay—to live— 
at home?” 

Elsie’s wide, puzzled eyes never left 
Addie’s face. “Well, but—who—?” she 
began. 

“Well, who— who?” mimicked Addie. 
“You little owl! Who is it that owns so 
many South Bank shares, and who, if he 
were offended, could pull strings on half 
the councilmen and prevent the L. S. & E. 
getting its franchise down Seventeenth 
Street?” 

The fact that she was confidently ex- 
pected to know gave Elsie the needed 
clue. ‘You mean—Willett?” she asked. 

“You are a great guesser!”’ commended 
Addie drily. 














The Splendid Years 


their work kept them young in heart, con- 
sidered it bad business to present the ap- 
pearance of age. These energetic, re- 
sourceful women, with their keen interest 
in life, whether of the business, profes- 
sional or leisure classes, afforded a striking 
contrast to the lady of the sofa, with the 
novel-a-day habit and an invariable box 
of sweets, who made invalidism an excuse 
for indolence. 

I have many friends among women 
whose respective ages I have no means of 
knowing. I am a rather close observer, 
both by nature and training, but all I am 
certain of, concerning them, is that they 
are over thirty. How far they may have 
strayed into the thirties, or forties, or 
fifties, I would not dare to hazard a guess. 
One of these is a lawyer, a brilliant, vital 
creature, with blue eyes with a living 
spark of fire in them, and auburn hair, 
and who moves with the swiftness of 
a darting swallow. She told me this 
story: 

One of her clients, a girl in the early 
twenties, was anxious to have the lawyer 
meet her mother. She made an oppor- 


(Continued from page 36) 


tunity to do so and found the mother a 
frail, shadowy old lady who seemed to 
have receded so far into some dim back- 
ground that she mutely apologized for 
living at all and being among those pres- 
ent. Ihe daughter was so tenderly solici- 
tous of her aged parent that, later, my 
friend asked her if her mother was an 
invalid. 

“Oh, no,” replied the daughter, “she 
keeps up wonderfully considering her 
years, but she saw the doctor recently 
and he says that although she has no or- 
ganic disease she shows the infirmities of 
age and must be very careful.” 

“How old is your mother!” inquired 
the lawyer. The girl mentioned her age. 
“T stared at her aghast!” my friend said 
to me. “The mother was just three years 
younger than myself and here am I 
working all day in my office and reading 
and writing half the night!” The story 
seemed to appeal to her sense of humor. 

One of the most important things that a 
girl can be taught is that the inevitable 


invalidism of middle age is a myth, kept 
alive in the imagination by many oft- 
repeated old wives’ tales. Many of the 
manifestations of it are the result of sug- 
gestion, things overheard in childhood or 
exaggerated accounts of suffering whis- 
pered about among impressionable girls. 
Naturally, the woman approaching middle 
age recalls the ‘‘nerves” and the break- 
downs of their mothers and aunts, and 
become convinced that similar experi- 
ences await them. ‘They fail to under- 
stand how much of this decline in health 
during middle age is due to a wearing 
monotony of existence, to thwarted hopes 
and ambitions, to choked longings for 
self-expression and a larger range of in- 
terests. Bored women fall very easily 
into ill health. 

The great thing to get into every wo- 
man’s head is that in ninety-nine cases 
out of a hundred she is not nearly so deli- 
cate as she thinks herself, that she is, in 
fact, considerably more robust than she 
dreams. This fact is proven by the count- 
less cases of women who have shaken off 
their chronic invalidism and assumed 
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exacting duties when vital responsibilities 
were thrust upon them, or when called 
upon by some great human need. 

If women would only realize how much 
they could add to the joy of social inter- 
course, and how vastly they could benefit 
themselves by refusing to discuss disease 
and symptoms as constantly, freely and 
fully as they do at present, I am sure they 
would make this necessary sacrifice of 
their morbidity. 


ND another important thing to be im- 
pressed upon the plastic mind of girl- 
hood is that middle age is the day of judg- 
ment. Day of judgment has the sound of 
doom in it; all of the associations of our 
minds incline us to regard it as a season 
when weshall be weighed in the balance and 
found wanting. But it is equally true that 
the day of judgment may be a time of 
triumphs and rewards, a harvest time 
when “the heart shall reap where it has 
sown, and gather up its fruits and tares.” 
To the wasters, those who have tried to 
evade all duties and_ responsibilities, 
middle age is, indeed, the dangerous age, 
a time of unrest and disappointment, of 
passionate regret for lost opportunities, 
of a desperate and futile clinging to, the 
joys of springtime. And this latter is as 
stupid and trivial a dream as that of the 
squirrel which, with the doors of his cage 
wide open and the beckoning forest about 
him, prefers to whirl round and round 
ceaselessly in his tin wheel. It shows a 
lack of imagination, of adventurous long- 
ing for “the freer step, the fuller breath, 
the wide horizon’s grander view,” which 
give the eternal zest to one’s years, no 
matter what they may be. 

But for those who have no body of 
accumulated interests to fall back upon, 
no belief in the bountiful harvests still to 
be gathered and the seed sown for future 
harvests, no sympathetic understanding 
of their own era and the thoughts and 
ideas which dominate it, middle age is 
doomsday. 

The best years of a woman’s life today 
are from forty to sixty, and my pen hesi- 
tates as I write sixty. Such women as 
‘Sarah Bernhardt, who has risen above 
years and mutilation and suffering, and 
continues to conquer the world with her 
genius, and Amelia Barr, who, well over 
eighty, turns out a new novel every year 
or so, might very convincingly quote 
Browning’s lines: 

“Grow old along with me, 
The best is yet to be.” 


Why are the years between forty and 
sixty the best in a woman’s life, and what 
is it that middle age can offer that youth 
can not? And what is the prime of life? 
Is it not that period when, physically 
sound, one is capable of the greatest 
mental activity? And between forty and 
sixty are the years of a woman’s prime. 
If she has lived wisely and kept that sav- 
ing grace, her pride in her personal appear- 
ance, call it vanity if you will, she should 
be as attractive, in a different way, as 
she was in her first youth. 

Many a woman who was a shy nonen- 
tity in her girlhood, a pathetic example of 
the wallflower, has blossomed into beauty 
and charm in her later years. She has had 
time to become acquainted with herself, 
and with life. She is past the tremulous 
uncertainties of springtime, the cyclones 
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of emotion, the cruel doubts and dis- 
couragements of youth. She may have 
her moments of reverie; not as she is 
usually portrayed in fiction, engaged in 
aaa meditations on the first gray 
hair or leaning forward to gaze in the 
mirror a trace, with a sinking heart, 
the coming lines about the mouth; but a 
reverie in which she looks back at the girl 
she once was and rejoices in her ecstacies 
and longs to gather her into her arms and 
comfort her in her woes 

‘Silly child! All those tears over the 
searing shame of your own gaucheries! 
That heart-burning because your frock 
was not just the right one for the occasion 
and because you thought every girl at the 
party was prettie r and cleverer and better- 
dressed than you! And you longed so to 
be beautiful and brilliant and witty, and a 
little sarcastic, and only achieved a 
tongue- tied silence, while you wondered, 
in dumb bitterness, what made you differ- 
ent from other girls. And then, that 
agony when the only Prince ignored you, 
Cinderella, and never once asked you to 
dance!” 

Life was, to that memory-girl, a great 
and colorful bazaar, full of everything the 
heart longed for; but what would be 
offered to her? Would she be married or 
remain single? What sort of a man would 
she marry? Would there be children? 
Would she be happy? Crowding, per- 
plexing questions, asked of Destiny and 
Destiny never answers questions ahead 
of time. And then the years of adjust- 
ment to new conditions, the difhcult 
reconciliation of ideals and facts, the slow 
and painful recognition of the fallibility 
of one’s own judgment. 


eh now, in middle life, so much has 
been learned, so much has been over- 
come! She need no longer spend her time 
in playing scales. She has mastered her 
technique and she haseven dared to impro- 
vise some of those harmonies which have 
sung in her soul. She realizes at last that 
youth is not a transitory guest in a rose- 
leaf mask. It abides. She also has a cer- 
tain knowledge, impossible to youth, that 


“wrecked hope and passionate pain shall, 


grow as tender things of the springtime 
lea.” 

“Would you go back and live your 
youth over again, if you could?” I have 
asked a number of women in middle life, 
and beyond it, that question and the 
answer is invariably: “If I could live 
those years over, with my present expe- 
rience and my present outlook on life— 
perhaps. Otherwise, emphatically, never! 
I would not live over again the sorrows 
and struggles of those years for all the 
world could give me.” 

Physically, a woman in her second 
youth is stronger than ever before, and 
mentally more vigorous. She is equipped 
with a wealth of experie nce, a mellowness 
of judgment, a clarity of mind, a depth of 
sympathy, which enable her to fulfill 
more completely and in a wider sense, her 
eternal réle of the eternal mother. In her 
earlier years she brought forth life; it is 
now her opportunity to comfort and in- 
spire it. 

Her life from youth to middle age has 
been an intensely personal one. Whether 
married or single, she has followed her 
instinct to build a nest, to care for her 
young. The nest may be one room or a 





mansion but whatever it is, she decorates 
and embellishes it, turns to it as something 

peculiarly her own and holds it in her 

heart as sanctuary. Her young may be 
aged parents or young brothers and sis- 
ters, but she lavishes on them the unspent, 
limitless devotion of a mother. For wo- 
man, no matter in what estate we may 

find her, good or bad as our fallible judg- 
ments may hold her, is, by the edict of 
nature, 
the extreme, and often grotesque, exhi- 
bitions of her struggle to escape her 
former limitations have root in the blind 
desire of her nature to irradiate the ma- 
terial and gross. Drudgery means noth- 
ing to her if it is brightened by even a 
rushlight of inspiration. She is always 
instinctively, unconsciously, striving to 
be a more intelligent mother, a more in- 
tellectual and spiritual companion for her 
mate. 


OT long ago the newspapers published 

an interview with a man ninety-six 
years old. He is still in consulting medical 
practice, still well, able in mind and fully 
enjoying life. He said that the best way 
to retain youth and happiness was to live 
in vital and constantly varied interests. 

All the accepted arguments against the 
cultivation of interests of a wider sweep 
than those contained in a narrowly per- 
sonal range lead to selfishness, tyranny 
and deterioration of the individual. The 
wise mothers and the best home-makers 
are those who have used their intellects 
to be that and more. Specialists m_ life 
build their own prisons. 

A tragic example of this is the woman 
who attempts to relive her life in the lives 
of her grown children. She furnishes a hor- 
rible instance of the mother who has ruth- 
lessly dominated the life of her daughter, 
poor, discontented old-young woman, 
usually in ill-health and occupying the 
position of half maid, half companion to a 
tyrannical overseer. Or she has a son 
from whom she has exacted a promise 
never to marry while she lives. Or she 
has a husband whose interests and recre- 


ations she has dictated until, outside of 


his place of business, he is her mere silent, 
resigned shadow. She has built her house 
on the sand, for, no matter how strong 
may be the tie between her and her chil- 
dren, the same youthful desires and am- 
bitions which animated her animate 
them; they can only realize their possi- 
bilities when they take their own flight. 
The mother who would keep her birds 
forever under her wing 1s violating nature 
and suffers the revenges of nature. 

But the woman who has learned that 
she can retain love only by according 
freedom and that her interest in those she 
cares for is strengthened and deepened by 
many other interests is the woman who, 
in middle life, realizes the stimulating 
promise of that noble line of great poetry: 

‘The years that the locust hath eaten 
shall be restored to thee.” 

She is not out of the world, for the world 
needs her as never before and stretches 
out imploring hands to her. She is not 
relegated to some sluggish back-water 
with nothing to do but sit and weep 
for the days that are no more. With 
the dawn of wonder still fresh in her 
heart, she sees before her eager eyes new 
worlds, and still new and wider worlds, to 
explore and to enjoy. 


“the lady with the lamp.” All of 
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“Say! Who W on the War!” 


developed and scientific. Officers and 
members of the S. O. 5S. 
victims, but occasionally our doughboy, 
on leave, convalescing at a base hospital, 
or en route through the provincial or na- 
tional metropolis, came in for his skinning. 
Nor was his trade solicited here. The 


good old progressive American custom of 


drumming up business, passing out cards, 
throwing up new sign-boards, meeting 
trains, is unknown in France, where busi- 
ness methods are the heritage of gen- 
erations. 

In cities such as Paris, Bordeaux, Lyon 
or Marseilles, there are many excellent 
shops and well-laid-out window displays. 
Especially in the most favored localities 
and thrust before your nose are the shops 
that for a century have lived off the tour- 
ist and his whims. ‘The better shops, 
where often high class goods may be pur- 
chased at reasonable prices, are difficult 
for the novice to find. ‘The same fact 
applies to restaurants. Accordingly, our 
wandering doughboy hits the high spots 
in the footsteps of the pre-war spend- 
thrift, and before leaving the bowing 
proprietor he has purchased a beaded 
purse, a ring, a small silver set, a watch, a 
cigarette holder or some other expensive 
trinket for himself or for home folks. He 
has fairly wel! paid the day’s rent for a 
down-town store. He has learned the cost 
of clerks trained to city politeness and 
who have polished up their old “for tour- 
ist’ manners for the plain American 
doughboy. 

He has seen nothing of the real shops of 
Parts,or Lyon, or Bordeaux. He has prob- 
ably been fleeced again, and later in the 
day or week, when he fishes out his pur- 
chase and awakens to its true value (pro- 
vided it has not been broken or thrown 
away before the day of purchase is over), 
he knows he has been stung again. No 
number of speeches or poems on Lafayette 
or Rochambeau will ever stir his heart 
again or drive from it the conviction that 
the French were paying their national 
debt out of the pocket of him who had 
come over to help them fight the war. 
Sentiment? Finis! 


“So This 18 France r 


Nothing evokes more scorn from the 
doughboy than what he believes is the 
unprogressiveness of France and the back- 
wardness of the ccuntryside. This applies 
whether he is city bred or country bred, 
whether from the north, the south, the 
east or the west, whether raised in a city 
apartment or in a mountaineer’s hut. 

He may not have seen his first shower 
bath or tub until the draft hurried him to 
a cantonment. He may never have 
learned to wear shoes until after the army 
clutched him. He may even be one of 
those many American-born citizens who 
signs his name by a cross (X). But, re- 
gardless of his antecedents or his previous 
surroundings when a private citizen, he 
will in all seriousness swear that France is 
“way behind the times,” and he may even 
be so rabid as to assert a doubt if such a 
“backward country is worth fighting for.” 
Why? : 

Why? Partly because he is a great for- 
getter, a homesick dreamer, and, beneath 


were the chief 
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his shell, a high idealist. The dirt and 
dross of our larger cities he forgets, re- 
membering only the comfortable homes 
he may never have entered, the many 
boulevards, the amusement parks, the 
progressive stores, the vibration of build- 
ing, and the sense of American enterprise 
and new-world vigor. He remembers the 
movies, five-cent beers, girl friends or 
sweethearts, mother’s pies, and the won- 
ders of American plumbing. The country 
lad dreams of our vast expanses, our huge 
fields, our tractors, mowers, binders, 
and the countless automobiles on our 
highways. 

He fails to remember that the sun that 
shines over America was ever too hot for 
comfort, the rain ever too frequent and wet, 
the cold ever too penetrating, the dust ever 
too blinding. In thealchemy of the heart of 
our home-loving doughboy thousands of 
miles from the scenes and people he loves, 
all memories of faults are refined away. 
The idealism of the rough, lonely boy ex- 
pands into dreams of his country as only 
dreams elevate your country when home, 
mother, sweetheart and old friends may 
never be seen again. The French soldier 
daily rubbed shoulders with the actual 
France of the day; the British soldier saw 
his real, war-time England every few 
months on leave; the American soldier 
felt his far-away “God’s country” in the 
hopes and wishes of his heart. And his 
hopes and wishes became beliefs, creating 
a new Utopta, beside which the customs, 
soil and people of the foreign land seemed 
poor and backward indeed. Can this be 
our hard-boiled, fighting, cursing, joking, 
drinking doughboy? You would know if 
you had lived with him then and had 
looked beneath the crust that hid the 
heart of him who marched and fought and 
growled and grinned and died. 

What was France to him, the man of a 
new country, a Westerner of little imagina- 
tion free to roam in the world’s past? In- 
deed, had he ever given much thought to 
the past! His was the present and the 
future, and in France he found himself in 
an old world, different even from that old 
world profound books told about, as all 
life is different from the words that try to 
express It. 

He finds a France ignorant in all its vil- 
lages of plumbing, largely ignorant of the 
bath-tub and the water-closet even in its 
cities. He finds many villages where no 
water is fit to drink and much of it is not 
fit to bathe in. How can a country with- 
out bath-tubs take its Saturday night 
bath? It can not. It must never bathe! 
What kind of a people ts this that wonders 
at the quantity of water the American 
soldier uses for washing his face, who be- 
grudge it, in fact, and who are amused to 
the point of turning his morning shave 
into a side-show? He answers: They 
don’t bathe; they don’t shave clean; they 
don’t wash their teeth; they use the gut- 
ters for toilet purposes, they pollute their 
wells and poison their streams, and use 
unmentionable fertilizer on the ground. 

“So this is France!” 

He sees the life of the peasant family, a 

ceaseless round of drudgery by hand, old 





men and, especially, bent old women slav- 
ing through the day and into the night, 
often sleeping in a room w here they cook, 
eat and indulge in the social intercourse 
of peasant life. Aye, and before sleeping, 
they will close the doors and windows and 
plug up any crack that might let in air. 

All this he sees, our doughboy, who may 
have lived as a civilian on American 
boulevard or in filthiest American slum; 
but he is a trained doughboy now, trained 
in the army to the habit of so many square 
feet of sleeping space, so many cubic feet 
of air space, to open windows and theories 
of hygiene and how to prevent the spread 
of disease. It seems as if his whole past 
has been one of fresh air and hygiene. 

“So this is France!” 

He looks on the fields—little fields they 
are, cut in tiny sections by the hedges that 
every few years are carefully cropped for 
firewood. Where are the machines that 
do the work of many hands, the tractors, 
mowers, reapers, binders? Everything is 
done by pairs of hands. Bent, gnarled old 
men, veterans of former wars, and ancient 
women, veterans of former griefs, are 
working with their hands, driving clumsy, 
heavy two-wheeled wagons to the fields, 
pushing wheelbarrows piled high with 
faggots, guiding a plow behind the slow 
strength of a single ox. Never the ex- 
haust of the engine—only the sweat of the 
brow. Great labor, small accomplish- 
ments, little profit—merely sustenance 
and a few despised coppers for reward. 
Here in the fields, as in the homes, the old 
women work harder and longer than the 
old men. There had been young men in 
these fields and villages before the war, 
but if our doughboy remembers it at all, 
it is only to wonder how young men, 
young as himself, had been able to live 
and work in the bondage of such drudgery 
and in the monotony of such existence. 
The fields may be picturesque but the 
American soldier has little eye for the 
picturesque. The old world, the intense 
léve for the soil, the veneration of the pa- 
rent and strength of the family, the strug- 
gle for existence by the thousands of small 
landowners, the hard drudgery on an 
ancient, worked-over soil, the value of 
the copper coin—it is a different life than 
our doughboy can understand. To him 
it is a nation standing still, outstripped 
by the moving world, unprogressive, “‘and 
way behind the times.” Nothing more. 
“So this is France!” 


Back-Number Paris! 


He may pass through some large cities 
or even obtain a few days’ leave in Paris. 
Here again, though he may be pleased 
and entertained by the life and movement 
of a strange city, he is none the less disap- 
pointed. ‘What is the Louvre to him, with 
its relics of the past, its art which he does 
not understand, its history he has never 
known? What means the Palais Royal 
and Tuilleries to him who has never seen 
his own Capitol buildings? What signi- 
fies the Champ Elysées and Place de Con- 
corde to the doughboy oblivious of their 
history of romance, turbulence and vio- 
lence, of Louis the Sixteenth, of the guillo- 
tine, of the progress of political thought, 






























of “destiny and of the Age of Reason? 
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There are arches and statues and parks, 
relics of victories, glories of Napoleon, 
dreams of world empire, at his feet. He is 
mildly interested, but soon bored, this 
dou zhboy of a land of the future, to whom 
France is a country of foreigners. [his 
national center of the city of Paris, this 
center of the heart of France, is “pretty oe 
It would be a “good thing if our cities had 
parks and town buildings like these.” He 
Is not a poet 

\s a city Parts is a disappointment to 

the average American soldier. Where are 

the skyscrapers that mark a real city, 
those manifestations of business progress 
and expansion? Where are the modern 
conveniences, the quick lunch, the cafe- 
tenas, the electric advertising signs, the 
turmoil of aggressive business adventures ? 
even the large de — stores and the 
famous shops of Paris : “behind the 
times. * No cash registers or cash car- 
riers. Items slowly entered in ledgers, 
while purchasers stand in line waiting 
for their packages. Slow!  Inefhcient! 
“Why, say, there are dozens of American 
cities that have it all over Paris. All they 
need is a few more parks and public 
buildings.” 


“Oo, la, la!” 


And the women! “Some job for the 
morals squad, eh? Oh, my, I don’t want 
to die—Some chickens! Qo, la, la!’ And 
to the average doughboy who sees quickly 


but not to great depth, all the women of 


Paris are represented by the “mademoi- 
selles” of the Boulevard des Italiens. 
Thereupon, regardless of his experiences 
in rural France, he fixes his ideas of the 
morals of France, ideas already ger 
minated by the frank, sophisticated, old- 
world manner of talking of and dealing 
with matters of sex and personal necessi- 
ties about which we of America are exceed- 
ingly private both in conversation and in 
practise. 

Added to these impressions is the one 
that the French nation in general is hope- 
lessly and naturally inefficient in its daily 


life. In business and in the regulation of 


his relations with others, the doughboy 
has become accustomed to the stand-in- 
line order of Anglo-Saxon laws and tradi- 
tions. Although the French are mentally 
a systematic people, in their daily physi- 
cal relations one to another they show 
little trace of system or of order to the 
foreigner. 

The doughboy in America stands 1n line 
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to buy railroad tickets, send telegrams, 
deposit money. He did so as a civilian. 
In France he never could find the line to 
stand in. Efhcient as it may be to await 
your turn, Frenchmen refuse this curb to 
their personal freedom. ‘They will crowd 
round a ticketseller or a telegraph othce 
like a swarm of angry bees, jabbering, 
gesticulating and pushing. ‘The bewil- 
dered doughboy is elbowed round and 
pushed this way and that by bustling 
men and women. He 1s driven from 
pillar to post until in aggravation, he 
plunges toward the window, and amid the 
execrations of the outraged “frogs” he 
will at last complete his business, dis- 
gusted and contemptuous. 

All this is added to that very American 
scorn of a “foreigner” that has led to so 
many epithets being applied to our immi- 
grants. [his scorn 1s shared in France 
by our native and foreign-born soldiers 
alike. It is the natural provincialism of 
a new civilization standing .alone and un- 
touched at its frontiers by anything of the 
world’s past. ‘lo the doughboy, sophisti- 
cated by imitation after his first few hours 
in France, the Frenchman is a “frog” and 
both genders of all the French are “frogs.” 
‘Thereafter he speaks of them as such, 
thinks of them as such and calls them 
“frogs” to their faces. This applies to 
high and low, private and ranking, on 
both sides of the argument. The French 
know it, they feel it in time, even as they 
become conscious of being sworn at, as 
they are profusely and_ picturesquely 
sworn at in true doughboy manner. | 
might add that this rather superior and 
condescending application of provincially 
Western terminology to a sensitive race 
is not one of the fourteen points that 
brings harmony between voters of great 
republics. Moreover, the majority of 
Frenchmen do not win that physical 
respect that goes to the man who can 
fight with his fists, and their failure to 
appreciate the manly art of self-defense 
is a damning indictment in the eyes of 
the ae: 

The doughboy will never forget France. 
‘Too many of his buddies were left behind 
for him ever to forget. Under his scorn 
and irritation and impatience with 
“frogs” in general, there is no doughboy 
who does not remember, and who will not 
remember more vividly as time goes on, 
the countless courtesies and kindnesses of 
humble folk. Many of his grievances will 
be forgotten as he recalls the kindly 


wrinkled face of the old dame who 
chuckled at his eagerness for eggs, the 
little children who grasped his fingers 
and begged for “chocolat,” the aging 
peasant who féted him on his best wine 
and told him the picture of his sweetheart 
was “trés jolt,” and the many women who, 
in spite of long hours of labor and the fear 
for their sons at the front, would greet 
him with a smile and cook his rations for 
him. 

He will never forget the open fires, the 
steaming pots and his chair before the 
hearth. Many will be the memories that 
will sweeten as time goes on of this kindly, 
frugal people, the hard-pressed peasants 
whose young men had gone to the wars, 
more than a million of them never to re- 
turn, the rough-handed village folk who 
could express such simple warmth of 
heart to the curious, impolitely impatient 
American doughboy. 

Real Hospitality 

Fed up by long vears of war, under- 
nourished, constantly billetted upon by 
troops of all creeds and nations, their lives 
dulled by the monotony of daily drudgery 
and daily grief, they still kept their hands 
to the plough, playing their game to its 
victorious end; and who can say their 
meager hospitality was not the greatest 
display of human heart the world can 
know! Who can blame them for their 
hours of irritation, their occasional gruff- 
ness, their jealous watch over their 
possessions, when our doughboy was in- 
truded by war's necessity upon their 
homes, their barns and their outbuildings? 
Before he had landed in France, over one 
million of their sons, their finest and best, 
had met their God in battle. War and 
soldiers were old dismal facts to this race 
that had always known war. Yet rare 
indeed was the village whose simple folk 
were not every evening the host of some 
doughboy—not because he was a soldier 
(France was satiated with uniforms), but 
because they loved him for being—a 
homesick doughboy. 

Even as time will dull the edge of the 
doughboy’s irritations and grievances, so 
will it fre ‘shen the memories of frugal, pro- 
vincial France, in whose hardy, persever- 
ing peasantry lies the true strength of that 
nation whose huts bear no service stars, 
but whose women wear black for a million 
and a half brothers, sons and fathers who 
perished that the ancient soil they loved 
so well might remain France. 


Next month Captain Griffin tells what the doughboy thinks of the Source of Supply and the Welfare Organizations. 





W rong Medicine 


of our school, and we can not allow to go 
unpunished the one who sullies it. A 
speedy example must be made of the 
offender, that this painful scene need 
never be repeated. «1 have decided, there- 
fore, that Robert Dillon must be chastised 
publicly in the presence of the school. 
Robert, hold out your hands.” 

Round-eyed and dazed, Little Bob 
obeyed; and Mr. Flynn, holding both his 
wrists, administered to the outstretched 
hands a rain of quick and stinging blows 
with the flexible ruler that he kept lving 
on his desk. 


Continued from page 27) 


[he blows were not many, nor were 
they unreasonably hard. But they had 
fallen on something more than Little 
Bob’s callous and baseball-roughened 
palms. Never before in all his careless, 
cheerfully sinful life had he been struck. 
Never had an ear been tweaked or a small 
cheek slapped. 

“You may return to your seat now, 
Robert,” said Mr. F lynn. 

Amazement and quivering incredulity 
made Little Bob blind to the faces of the 


children as he walked down the aisle and 
slid into his seat, blind to the freckled 
eaze of the little girl in front of him as she 
turned, pigtails bobbing, to give him on 
shocked stare; deaf to the frantic whisper: 
of Tommy Slithers and Johnny William- 
son, hissed across the intervening seats 
Their small forms were wriggling in an 
agony of helplessness and their loyal! 
little souls yearned to comfort or to share 
the blame. 

Back in the fifth-grade room once more, 
Little Bob still stared in front of him, un- 
winking blue eyes fastened on the rim o 
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E gentle, slow moving brush of the OHIO-TUEC Electric 

Vacuum Cleaner picks up all lint, threads and hair but does not 
beat, pound and break off the delicate nap of your carpets and rugs. _Its 
strong suction requires no help to remove imbedded dust and dirt. 





Ask us to explain; of *phone our nearest dealer for a free demonstration. 


THE UNITED ELECTRIC COMPANY, CANTON, OHIO 


Western Distributer, 
James F. Kinder, 13:6 Belmont St., Portland, Ore. 











Some time ago, Mr. L. Davis, 


Inlands and shop foreman for Little & 
Kennedy, automobile dealers 
in Tacoma, Washington, in- 


stalled Inland Piston Rings in 

t e S$ ar u test his motor car. Before installing 

them, he could go only 50 miles 

on a quart of oil, while now he 

can go 100 miles on the same 

x _ quantity. He estimates that In- 

The motorist whose car is lands also increase the power 

Inland ; ™ cai ils ties of hisenginetwenty-five percent. 
nland-equippe - 
sults of the Inland spiral cut 
every time he looks at his spark 


plugs. 


If the carburetion is perfect and 
there is no oil leaking through, 
there will be only a light, red- 
dish tinge on the porcelain of 
the plug. 


If the carburetion is poor, there 
will also be a dry, flaky soot 
caused by surplus of carbon. 


But, unless the cylinders are 
scored, there will be no black, 
greasy gum from the leakage 
of oil. 


The Inland spiral cut makes 
possible a one-piece piston ring 
—a ring that is gas-tight and 
oil-tight. 


Its tension not only holds it to- 
gether as a solid unit on the 
piston but also insures a snug 
fit against the cylinder walls. 


If you find your spark plugs 
covered with a black, greasy 
gum, look to your piston rings. 


Inland Machine Works 
1637 Locust St. St. Louis, Mo. 


INLAND 








ONE-PIECE PISTON RING: 
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‘Veacher’s waste basket. He did not hear 
Miss Adams’ one nervous question, or 
know when she readdressed it quickly to 
his pigtailed neighbor. 

When the dismissal bell rang, Little 
Bob grabbed his cap and bolted down the 
front steps long before either Tommy 
Slithers or Johnny Williamson had made 
their escape, nor could their most panting 
exertion quite overtake him as his small 
legs sped down the street. They hung 
upon his front gate until supper time, 
their plaintive shouts of “Bob-by” rend- 
ing the air. 

But Little Bob was lying on his stomach 
in a dim corner of the garage, and he did 
not move until long after Gin had called 
him the second time to supper. 

The Chinaman was flapping about the 
kitchen in great annoyance when Little 
Bob finally appeared, and glared down at 
him sternly. “Mista Bob go ’way—this 
house no good. Me—lI fixee good suppa, 
heap fine suppa. Missee Ellis, she tele- 
phone not come back till eight o’clock. 
You play a’lound somewhere till seven 
o'clock. Suppa get cold—no good. Now 
I put suppa away—all gone—no suppa.” 

“Well, I don’t care,” said Little Bob 
wearily; “I’m not hungry anyway.” 

Gin melted at once. ‘“Melican small 
boy all time hungly,” he chuckled. “I 
put suppa away in pantly. You findee 
pie in pantly, and meat. Velee good pie,” 
he added. 

Little Bob relented, and selecting the 
most delectable portions of his supper re- 
tired to his room. An hour before he could 
not have eaten. But since that time pain, 
amazement, and humiliation had given 
place to flaring anger, and he felt food to 
be a solace to his exhausted state. 

It was a deep, burning and destructive 
anger. It goaded and whipped him with 
the desire to avenge his manhood and his 
honor. He had been treated like a bad 
dog instead of a boy. He had had less of 
a chance than old Jake when the latter 
was caught catching the neighbors’ 
chickens. 

Little Bob’s anger had burned to 
white heat by the time his eyes hap- 
pened to fall on the cigarette box on the 
table, the red and gold cigarette box that 
Big Bob had flung so carelessly to his chif- 
fonier. If the box suggested to Little Bob 
the one and only course left open to him, 
it did not, however, lighten his spirit. It 
was a hateful course, a sickening and ob- 
noxious thing todo. He raged against the 
necessity that forced it upon him. 

Little Bob turned out the light and 
made a quick dive into bed when he heard 
Aunt Marian’s footsteps on the porch. 
She stuck her head in at his door and 
called, “In bed already, Bobby? Well, 
are you all right? And did Gin give you 
my message?” She switched on the light 
and smiled pleasantly at the one red eye 
that Little Bob dragged unwillingly from 
beneath the covers. “I was delayed in 
town; but I knew that you would be all 
right with Gin.” And she made her un- 
suspicious way back down the hall. 


FTER school the next day—and a 

wholly wretched day it had been 
Little Bob crossed the street to the Wil- 
liamson’s and extracted Johnny from the 
presence of his mother. “Say,” he said 
briefly when they were safely outside, “I’m 
going over to the school-yard to smoke. 
Vant to come?” 
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“i E-Z-Bake Flour within a radius of fourteen miles 
ae for the Acme-Evans Company, of Indianapolis. 
. Eight hours a day these sturdy trucks are speeding over 
ab city pavements and rutty country roads, carrying the 
. Acme-Evans product to the little wayside grocery, the big 
all wholesale house and the popular bakery on the avenue. 
st | Power from the GMC Motor may . ' . c 
Line creneeed ie eaheore: than Regular, train-like schedules characterize the delivery of 
ue Power Take-off. In raising tele- E-Z-Bake Flour, and so dependable are the route sched- 
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Refreshed and Refined 
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Would you be at ease regarding the 
ns 
conditi of your complexton, 
whether among crowds of observing 
people, or ot § doors where the 
delicate texture of the skin is exposed 


to frigid, dust-laden winds? 
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provides a simple way; a safe, sure, economical way and, withal 
a most agreeable treatment that will enable you to enjoy the 


possession of a lovely complexion. 


It will assure the right foundation for healthy and attractive skin, 


which is CLEANLINESS AND SOFTNESS. 


Hinds Cream does possess the ingredients which are so necessary 
to assist in cleansing, purifying and softening, so that the skin 
always will maintain 
its normal, smooth, 
refreshed and attract- 
ive appearance. 


Keep the HANDS 
attractive and free 
from chapping by 
using HINDS 
CREAM. 


SAMPLES: Be sure to en- 
close stamps with your re- 
quest. Hinds Honey and 
Almond Cream 2c. Both 
Cold and Disappearing 
Cream4c. Talcum 2c. Trial 
Cake Soap 8c. Face Pow- 
der, sample 2c; trial size 15c. 


A Useful Gift at all seasons. 


Attractive Week-End 
Box, 50c. 







Hinds Cream Toilet 
Necessities are selling 
everywhere or will be mailed 

postpaid in U. S. A. from 
laboratory. 





’ A. S. HINDS, 287 WEST ST. 
PORTLAND, MAINE 
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Johnny paled. “To smoke? Gee, 
Bobby,” he stuttered; “you're not going 
to do it again, are you?” 

Little Bob answered almost through his 
teeth. “Yes, [ am. Do you think I’m 
going to let him treat me like that and get 
way with it? The mean old bully!” h 
Hared. “I’m going to smoke the thing on 
he front step of the school and leave 1 
right where old Flynn can fall over it 
But you needn't come 1f you are afraid 


‘Aw shut up!” Johnny spoke gruffly t 
hide his quaking alarm. “You know [’n 
not afraid. Course [ll come.’ 

[hey annexed Tommy Slithers en 
route. The two wretched accomplices 
had flung themselves upon Little Bob 

earlier in the day with quite unnecessary 

protestations of their faithfulness. Littl 

Bob had dismissed the subject summarily 

“Oh, I knew hadn’t told,” he said. 

He seated himself between the two on 
the front steps of the school building. 
They gazed at him solemnly; he was doing 
a desperate deed. If Little Bob’s smok- 
ing was merely a magnificent pretense, it 
at least satished them. Ile took two real 
puffs, spat a great deal, carefully extin- 
guished the cigarette, and laid it in the 
very middle of the second step. 

“Hope old Flynn will break his neck 
over it,” Johnny Williamson remarked. 

“The skinny old bird is too mean to 
die,” Tommy Slithers added largely. 

Little Bob’s feelings were much too 
deep and bitter for words. He vented 
them merely by a last sombre glance at 
the cigarette. He hoped that he would 
never have to see another. But his spirits 
rose as he went in at his front gate. At 
least, now, he and the world were quits. 

Of course Newton Flail told again. 
\nd of course Miss Adams rushed to Mr. 
Flynn in genuine distress. “I can’t under- 
stand it,” she wailed. 

Mr. Flynn was virtuously surprised 
and he was very much annoyed. “We'll 
have to expel him,” he said. 

“But, Mr. Flynn,” she protested 
timidly, “Bobby Dillon is really a nice 
little boy. He has never given me a bit 
of trouble worth mentioning. I’ve ac- 
tually enjoyed having him in the class 
He is mischievous and never still, but he 
has always seemed a wholesome child.” 

“Nevertheless,” Mr. Flynn was nothing 
if not positive, “you know yourself that 
the mere fact that he smokes proves that 
he has vicious, low associates, and that he 
will spread a bad influence in this school. 
And to sit brazenly on the school steps for 
his second offense!” 

“Just the same,” Miss Adams persisted, 
with a courage extremely rare for her, “I 

| wish you’d give me a chance to talk to 
him about it. He may be reasonable. 

And don’t you think that you ought to 

write to his father?” 

HAT night when Miss Adams went 

home she got out all her books on child 

psychology and the theory of modern ed- 
ucation—and she had many. The year 
she finished at her training school she had 
| made a graduated scale of children’s mis- 
demeanors, their probable causes and th 
best methods of correction. She had 
worked long hours over this scale and she 
studied it anxiously now. But nowhere, 
from the virtuous top to the black and 
sinful bottom, nor in a single book could 
she find one word about the crime of 
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noking. It was evidently so wicked as 
» be unthinkable. But she found much 
ood advice for the persuasion of the way- 
ard child, and she went to school next 
iorning fortihed by it and by her own 
rh resolve. But when the chosen hour 


the afternoon had finally come, her 
suurage had oozed to a noticeable degree. 
s 
liss Adams was very young and she had 


= ! ! ] ] 
ver had a little brother. 


She talked a long, lone time to and at 
ttle Bob She talked about disobe- 
ence and the naughtiness of defving Mr. 
nn, who cared only for his, Little Bob’s 
elfare; she talked about the sacredness of 
i001 rules and the importance of thi 
iblic morals; she told him that it was 
bad, degenerate little boys who 
rnked, but that she knew he had been 

1 into the wicked habit by evil com- 


nions; she talked about his little lungs 

id the injuries wreaked upon them by 
moke; she even got out a physiology and 

»wed all the children pictures. 

“And now Robert,’ Miss Adams 
nded brightly it last, “don’t you see 
that it is a very bad thing for a little boy 
TO smoke?” 

“Yes, ma’am,” said Little Bob. 

“Mr. Flynn is waiting for you upstairs 

wv, Robert.”’ she continued, her voice 

eet with triumph. “Won’t you go up 
ind tell him that you are sorry and that 
vou will never smoke again?” 

*No, ma’am,”’ said Little Bob. 

Ever since two o'clock he had been 
staring at her with sombre, unwinking 
eyes, his face as expressionless as the 
blackboard. So she let him go now with- 

it another word; it was the only thing 
ne could do. 

But little Bob boiled with rage all the 
vay home. She had treated him like a 
baby before the whole fifth grade. What 
vas more, she was in cahoot with old 
Flynn to degrade and dishonor and humil- 
ate him before his fellows. /Vhy couldn’t 
they leave him alone? //e didn’t want to 
smoke. He loathed the sight of the red 
and gold box. He would gladly have 
dropped it into the garbage can along 

ith Gin’s potato peelings. 

It was that night that he found the thin 
gray letter, with the name of the school 
in the corner, lying on the table in the 
hall. And it was that night, also, just be- 
tore stx o’clock, that he smoked his third 
cigarette, sitting all alone on the top step 
of the deserted school-house. He had not 
invited Tommy Slithers or even Johnny 
Williamson. ‘“The kids’ll get into trouble 
if they come along,” he reflected. 

As he replaced in his pocket the red and 
rold box with its one remaining cigarette, 
he wondered dully how soon he would 
have to use it, and what he would do 
hen it was gone 


HE next afternoon Mr. Flynn and Miss 
Adams called at Little Bob’s house. 
Little Bob himself saw them coming from 
the side vard and retired to the garage. 
Little Bob’s aunt laid aside her magazine 
nd was very pleasant. 
“Oh, no, | am not Mrs. Dillon. I am 
Irs. Ellis, Mr. Dillon’s sister. Mrs. Dil- 
nis not living. ly brother is in San 
rancisco on business at present—So 
}obby has been smoking. How absurd! 
Oh, no, I shouldn’t care to do anything 
bout it. My brother is quite particular 
bout the way Bobby is brought up. I 
rouldn’t dream of interfering—Of course 
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To This Ten-Day Test 





See What it Does 
for Your Teeth 


This is to urge a ten-day test of a 
new, scientific tooth cleaner. 

You have found, no doubt, that 
brushed teeth still discolor and 
decay. The methods you use are 
inadequate. There is now a better 
way. 

The cause of most tooth troubles 


is a film. It is ever-present, ever- 
forming. You can feel it with your 
tongue. 


That film is what discolors—not 
the teeth. It is the basis of tartar. 
It holds food substance which fer- 
ments and forms acid. It holds the 
acid in contact with the teeth to 
cause decay. 

Millions of germs breed in it. 
They, with tartar, are the chief 
cause of pyorrhea. 

That film is clinging. 
crevices and stays. So, despite your 


It gets into 


brushing, if may do a ceaseless 


damage. Teeth are safer, white: 


and cleaner if that film is absent. 


Science Now Combats it 


after 


Dental 


searching, has found a way to com- 


science, years of 


bat film. Years of careful tests 
under able authorities have amply 
proved its efficiency. Now leading 
dentists all over America are urging 
its adoption. It is now used daily 
on millions of teeth. 

This film combatant is embodied 
in a dentifrice called Pepsodent. 
And a 10-Day Tube is offered to 
every home for testing. 

Pepsodent is based on pepsin, 
the digestant of albumin. The film 
is albuminous matter. The object 
of Pepsodent is to dissolve it, then 
to day by day combat it. 

For long this method 
Pepsin must be acti- 


seemed 
impossible. 
vated, and the usual agent is an acid 
harmful to the teeth. 
has discovered a harmless activating 
And that discovery opens 


But science 


method. 
a new teeth-cleaning era. 

The results are quickly apparent. 
A ten-day test is convincing. We 
urge you to make it at our cost and 
learn what clean teeth mean. Lest 
you forget, cut out the coupon now. ° 


Papsadént 


REG. U.S. 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


Now advised by leading dentists everywhere 


a ae, ea a Ne ce ae ee a a ee 


Ten-Day Tube Free 
THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept.919, 1104S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, II] 
Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 


Look in Ten Days 

Make this ten-day test. Note 
how clean teeth feel after using. i 
Mark the absence of the slimy I 
film. Seehowteeth whitenasthe Jf 
fixed film disappears. Intendays J 
let”your own teeth tell you what i 
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The inlaieiion Treat- 
ment for Whooping- 
Cough, Spasmodic 
Croup,Colds,Catarrh, 
Asthma, Influenza, 
Established 1879 Coughs, Bronchitis. 
es afe and effe tive, avoiding internal drugs. 


es the paroxysms of W pel ng 
it once ; it nips the common col 





veloping into som ething wors 
experience shows that a meg/ected cold ts a dang 

Mrs. Ballington Booth says: “‘No family, hoes ebce are 
young children, should he without this lamp.” 

The air carryin 19 antiseptic vapor, crores, 
breath, makes bre ig easy and relieves the congestion 
assuring restful nights 

It is cailed a 4 by Asthma sufferers 
Cresolene relieves the bron al complications 
Fever and Measles, and is a valuable aid in the treatment of 
Diphtheria 

It is a protection to daakest acpenee 

Cresolene’s best recommendation is its 40 years of success 
ful use 










of Scarlet 


Send for descriptive booklet 29 
oats lets for the irritated throat 
licorice, sugar and Cresolene 
pide piper Petal il 10c instamps 


Sold by Druggists. 
TryCresolene Antiseptic Thr 
composed of slippery elm bark 
Theycan’tharm you. Of yourdr 
THE VAPO-CRESOLENE CO..62 Cortlandt St., New York 


or Leeming-Miles Building, Montreal, Canada 


or 
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I realize that it is trying for you, but if 
you could let the matter rest until my 
brother returns—Yes, I think that would 
be better. He’ll be back next week, you 
know. Yes, indeed, I'll speak to him 
about it as soon as he returns and I'll see 
that he gets the letter—Oh, don’t mention 
it. 

And the next day Miss Adams said 
still more nervously to the fifth grade, 
“Children, we have all seen that Robert 
is not quite himself. So until he can stop 
being naughty we can not let him play 
with us and share our games. He must 
remain in his seat during recess. And 
until Robert has realized that he is being 
very naughty and is ready to say that he 
is sorry, | do not want any of you to speak 
to him on the school grounds.” 

When he got home Little Bob took out 
the last cigarette and looked at it. But he 
put it back. He might have still greater 
need of it later on. 


O now, on the afternoon after Big Bob’s 
telegram had come, “Arriving on 

the six-fifteen,” as Little Bob sat well 
down in his seat, his unseeing gaze fixed 
on Teacher, while little Mildred Towne 
recited quite nicely on the products and 
industries of Central America, only two 
things seemed really important to him, 
the 6:15 bringing Daddy from the north, 
and the thin gray letter on Daddy’s chif- 
fonier. Everything and everyone were 
merely waiting to hand him over to his 
father disgraced, a creature of shame, not 
even fit to be spoken to. To Daddy, who 
had had such faith in him! 

\unt Marian read obliviously inside 
the station while they waited for the train. 
Little Bob had his thoughts all to himself. 
\nd they grew more desolate and bitter 
with each passing moment. 

Big Bob saw them before the train 
came to a stop. He was standing on the 
step waving his hat, and he got off well 

id of the porter. The next minute his 
was booming through the crowd. 
“Jiminy; Christmas, but I’m glad to see 
you! It’s been a year! How’s every- 
thing? Hada good time while I was gone? 
\\ he re’s Jake?” 

He was pumping Little Bob’s arm up 
and down and slapping him violently on 
the back. It was quite like Daddy that 
he didn’t kiss him until they were in the 
machine, although he had embraced Aunt 
Marian quite openly, there among the 
suitcases. 

Ele seemed so happy just to get home 
and he talked so hard and laughed so 
much that Little Bob could not fully col- 
lect his thoughts. At times he felt his 
spirits rising in spite of himself but they 


VOICE 


only fell the farther at the inevitable 
thought, “But wait till Daddy knows!” 
Daddy’s arm wouldn’t be round _ his 
shoulders if he knew. He laid his face 
against the sleeve for a moment. 

\t breakfast Little Bob came to the 
conclusion that by that time Daddy did 
know. He had a stack of read and sorted 
letters beside his les ready to take 
down to the ofhce. The gray letter was 
not there but that didn’t signify any- 
thing. Daddy had read it just the same. 
(nd the fact that Daddy was as gay and 
noisy as ever probably signified some- 
thing, but what, Little Bob could not 


even guess. He leaned over and re-tied 
both shoes to hide the misery in his eyes. 
That afternoon Big Bob closed his office 


at three-thirty and drove out to the 
school. The empty, echoing corridors 
seemed vaguely familiar but he reflected, 
as he searched for the fifth-grade roon, 
that it was a long time since he had been 


there. ‘Too long, he thought. 

He found Miss Adams _ correcting 
papers. ‘‘Miss Adams?” he said, hat in 
hand. “I’m Bobby Dillon’s father. Have 


you time to come up to the principal’s 
office with me?” 

To Mr. Flynn he repeated, “I’m Bobby 
Dillon’s father,” and added, “I have your 
letter here.” 

Mr. Flynn said what he had to say at 
some length. The solemnity of Big Bob’s 
expression as he listened, Miss Adams 
thought, was not unlike that of his son. 

“Yes,” he said, when the principal was 


through. He rubbed his chin. “And do 
you smoke, Mr. Flynn?” 
Mr. Flynn smiled slightly. “I most 


emphatically do not, Mr. Dillon,” he said, 
and back of his mustache one could see 
the triumph glimmering. 

Big Bob nodded gravely. “I see. Of 
course that made it bad for you. Your 
assistant principal smokes, though. | 
know him at the club. Too bad he 
couldn’t have dealt with Bobby.” He 
looked at Mr. Flynn reflectively. “Oh, 
it’s a bad business, a boy’s smoking,” he 
said reasonably. “Bad for his health- 
lungs, every thing. Of course I can’t have 
Bobby growing up a cigarette fiend. Not 
fora moment. Naturally I'll see to that 
right away. But what I came to see you 
about is not the smoking but about what 
you did to Bobby.” 


ISS ADAMS, watching him, felt a 
shock of surprise that eyes so good- 
natured and friendly, with such a warm 
twinkle in the corners could, in the pass- 
ing of a second, turn so cold and menacing. 
“T want to know,” said Big Bob, “why 
you had to whip my son at a public assem- 
bly. And why you, Miss Adams, had to 
make him an object lesson in morality 
before the class.” He raised a hand 
Mr. Flynn started to protest. “Oh, | 
know all about it. You didn’t flog him; 
you hit him on the hands with a ruler. My 
sister wrote me all the details two days 
before I left the city. She got every bit of 
the story from Johnny Williamson. I 
know how the whole business started 
which I’ll bet a dollar is more than either 
of you do. And I’d like to know what 
there was about it that gave you the right 
to hit my little boy.” 

Mr. Flynn was angry. “T want you to 
know, Mr. Dillon,” he said, “that 1 made 
a special effort at leniency in your son’s 
behalf. I had a perfect right to expel 
him from the school.” 

“Well, why didn’t you?” Big Bob 
roared, and Miss Adams thought vaguely, 
behind her alarm, how very like he was to 
Little Bob as she had seen him many 
times with Tommy Slithers at recess, 
thrashing some subject to the death. 

Big Bob sat forward in his chair and 
his voice seemed very loud in the tiny 
room. “Why didn’t you expel him? ii 
repeated. “I wouldn’t have raised a fin- 
ger at a single darn fool thing you did as 
long as it didn’t hurt Bobby. Bobby 
broke a rule; he smoked on the school 
grounds and smoking there is prohibited. 
That was bad and [ll speak to him about 
it, though your school-board members 
trail their reeking old cigars all over the 
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By F. J. MARTIN, 
se President of Northwestern Mutual Fire Association 
at 
h’s e e e e 
- . ‘HE diminishing value of the 
am dollar is the great problem of the day. 
do ‘‘Cut high cost’’ is the country-wide cry. We have 
a solved the problem of one necessity, that of fire insurance. 
id, 
see f bs ° 
You pay for insurance in every 
- ; turn of life. It is all a part of the cost of every- 
yur ° ‘ 4 2 
I thing you need—food, clothing, housing and luxuries. 
he Applied to insurance, how has the purchasing power of your 
He dollar been attected? That depends on whether you are one of the army of 
¥ policyholders composing the Northwestern Mutual Fire Association. In the 
= face of rising cost in every line of activity, the Northwestern Mutual Fire 
7 Association is returning a larger portion of its premiums to its policyholders 
Fost than ever before. 
lat 
ou . e 
me Co-operation is the order of the 
day. The Northwestern Mutual Fire Asso- 
- ciation consists of more than 60,000 property owners 
yd co-operating together in the interests of reducing fire waste 
rm and obtaining a low insurance cost. They have already saved millions of 
shpe dollars and*have accumulated cash resources of more than six times the nec- 
eS essary amount to pay losses to expiration of all policies as based on past 
sed experience. In ordinary insurance companies the careful property owner 
ra must help pay the losses of careless and indifferent property owners, possess- 
ty Food ing the most hazardous classes of property. In the Northwestern Mutual 
as plan you are placed with other careful property owners, where you are given 
Dollar the full benefits of low losses and low expenses. 


. The advantages of the North- 


“ ‘Sh western Mutual system are being shown in 
oe the millions of dollars that we have returned to policy- 
4 Dollar holders by way of cash dividends. In no case is this cash 
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ht return less than 25 per cent of the premium paid, while on very many classes 
of risks it amounts to 40 per cent. We ask you to join this band of careful 

to property owners and if your property is up to the required standard you will 
de , receive an absolutely non-assessable policy backed by more cash resources 
1" proportionate to insurance risks than the ten largest American stock compan- 
el ies. Look up your next insurance expirations and write us today, that we may 
have time to inspect your property before your present insurance expires. 
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Every Time You Telephone 


Every time you telephone you 
have at your ready command 
property worth over a billion 
dollars. Millions are actually 
used for the long distance call, 
and for your simplest message 
you have the sole, exclusive use 
of hundreds of dollars worth of 


property. 


This vast telephone plant 
must be not only constructed 
and installed, but must be kept 
electrically alive to respond in- 
stantly to your convenience or 
emergency. It is manned by a 
multitude of telephone workers 
day and night, not only to con- 
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One System 


nect you with any one of ten 
million other subscribers, but 
also to maintain perfect path- 
ways for that delicate telephone 
current started by your merest 
breath. 


This service, with its skilled 
operators, its sensitive appara- 
tus, its many lines of communi- 
cation must be kept up to max- 
imum usefulness, and its cost is 


enormous, 


This vast vitalized plant is so 
manned and managed, that you 
use it whenever you will for a 
few copper cents. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES . 


Universal Service 


Mountain Home 


Many will be looking at this valuable 
property soon for home or investment. 


Why not you? It is for sale. 


On Mt. Wilson foothills, within the city 
limits of beautiful Sterra Madre. Won- 
derful valley view of U. S. Balloon 
School, Long Beach, Catalina. 

Home Cottage, Manager’s Cottage, 
Ranch Buildings and 20 acres in Oranges, 
Lemons, Grapefruit, Avocadoes- finest 
crown in Southern California. 


H. C. CHURCHILL, Owner 
268 Market Street 


San Francisco 


place, and you and Bobby both know it 
However, a rule’s a rule. But what hay 
pens when you, or rather your assistant 
principal, smokes in a public place wher 
smoking is prohibited’ A page, or ai 
usher, or a waiter, as the case may be 
steps up to him and says apologetically, 
‘Beg pardon, sir, but smoking isn’t al 
lowed here.” And that’s all there is to it 
\nd if you had called my little boy up t 
your othce, or stopped him somewhere 
and said, *B; 
the Way, Bobby, we don’t allow smoking 
on the school grounds,’ he would neve: 
have done it again. Never, | tell you. 
\nd,”’ turning briefly to Miss Adams, 
“you could have found a lot better way 
to tell him about the injury to his lungs 
But no! You bounce down on him at 
assembly and hit him with a ruler.” 

Big Bob stood up and his voice seemed 
to shake the room. “I want you to know 
that Bobby has never been whipped be- 
fore. Not once. He has—never—been-— 
so much as—tapped. And then you did 
what I swore, the day his mother died, 
should mever happen. I'd like to know, 
Mr. Flynn, why you had any more right 
to strike my little boy than | have to wipe 
up the floor of this office with you night 
now sia 

Miss Adams was much too frightened 
to hear the rest. But there was not very 
much more of it, at that. She did hear 
Mr. Flynn saying that he was sorry; that 
he hadn’t completely understood; that if 
Bobby would come ‘up to his office and 
apologize they would say no more about 
1t 


on the grounds, in the hali 


But Big Bob answered, “Not on your 
life! Dll bet he wouldn’t see anything to 
apologize for—I surely wouldn’t. Other 
way round, if anything. The poor kid’s 
face was so drawn and miserable this 
morning that it has haunted me all day. 
/’m not going to ask him to do anything 
more. I think he’ll be willing to make it 
right with you, Miss Adams, if you'll 
make it right with the class.” 

| here were real tears in Miss Adams’ 
eyes as she answered, without a glance at 
Mr. Flynn, “Oh, Mr. Dillon, I'll just be 
glad to! I’ve nearly died this last week!” 


ITTLE BOB, hanging worriedly forthe 

last two hours over the front gate, felt 
sure that Daddy had gone to the school; 
knew beyond doubt, when he saw him com- 
ing that he had. He looked up at him ap- 
pealingly as they walked together up the 
path, but Big Bob spoke pleasantly of the 
fact that the spark plugs needed cleaning 
Little Bob wondered sickly if this present 
politeness merely presaged a more terrible 
indictment later on. And he felt that he 
couldn’t quite stand it. He couldn’t know 
that Daddy spoke of spark plugs and car- 
buretor trouble because his heart was 
quaking inside him. Little Bob went into 
the darkening living-room and _ pressed 
his nose against the window. His cup 
was more than full—it had long ago run 
over. 

As for Big Bob, he almost praved as h« 
washed his face for supper. “Lord,” he 
said, “help me to say the right thing to 
him.” 

They did not need their supper that 
night. They could not eat it. Gin grum- 
bled darkly under his breath as he re- 
moved the plates. 

“A most annoying habit of that Chi- 
nese,” Aunt Marian said pleasantly. Aunt 
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Nlever a Delay 


HE automobiles used by United States Army 





Sed Generals over there were closed cars, many of them 
edan ; niggts 

Winton Six limousines; and the work they performed 
Victoria under the severest tests—weather of every sort, war-worn 
Town Car and shell-ripped roads, practically continuous running, 


without lights at night—is the best proof that the closed 
car is much more than a distinguished social vehicle. 


Major General Cronkhite, U. S. A., who served in 
France, Belgium, Alsace-Lorraine, Italy, Luxemburg and 
Germany, driving as near to the front as a motor car 
could go, reports that his Winton Six limousine traveled 
15,000 miles and that “thruout this entire period | 
never suffered a moment’s delay.” 


Limousine 


May we send you literature? 


The Winton Company 


110 Berea Road, Cleveland, Ohio, U. S. A. 








Winton Or) Engines (belt drive) for isolated power plants, and Winton Or)-Engine Generating 
Sets are produced by the Engine Works of the Winton Company. Write us your needs. 
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BAKERS COA 


is welcome 
Do not make the mistake 
of thinking that cocoa is 
only an occasional drink. 
It is so valuable a food 
beverage, so rich in the 
elements of nutrition, so 
delicious in flavor, and so 
wholesome that it should 
be used regularly and often. 
Booklet of Choice Recipes sent free. 
WALTER BAKER & CO. Ltd. 


i Established 1780 
| DORCHESTER, MASS. 



























Metal Holder keeps Rubber Clean, 
Firm and Keen-edged. 
Works Better - Lasts Longer 
\"\ Two Rubbers, the length of the 
\ Holder, are made, one for Ink, one 
for Pencil. By slight pressure, 
clean Rubberis fed down as used 
Price 15¢ each; Fillers 5c each, 50c 
perdoz. ‘‘O K.’’ Booklets FREE 
Adjustable Brush to fit Holder 10c 
The O. K. Mfg. anesey 
Syracuse, N. Y., 
Oe Makers of Ren redid s 
Ask Your Stationer p aper Fasteners & Letter Openers 
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yA Dace asa Gift 


will be complete, if you send 
with it a 


Moore Push-less Hanger 
The Hanger with the Twist 


Your gift will be immediately placed on the 

wall in the easiest and neatest way, and 

you will be doubly thanked for your 74. gy 

thoughtfulness yy 
Use Moore Push-Pins for ordinary pic- 









tures, pennants, photographs, draperies, 
etc 

Sold by hardware, sta- c per 
tionery, drug and photo k 
supply stores everywhere Pp t. 


Moore Push-PinCo., 48 Berkley St., Philadclphia 
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seemed quite hungry. She 
dawdled a good deal over her food and 
spoke humorously of Irvin Cobb’s last 
story. Finally they couldn’t stand it and 
left her to eat her dessert in solitude. 

Big Bob turned on the lights in the 


living-room and made a great show of 
looking over the papers on the table. And 


he walked over to the window a couple of 
times and cleared his throat before he 
called to Little Bob, wandering about 
aimlessly in the dark hall. ‘‘Son,” he 
said, “I'd like to talk to you a minute.” 

They dragged up chairs to the cold and 
empty fireplace and if there was appeal 
in Little Bob’s eyes it was reflected 1n his 
father’s. 

Big Bob did not dally with the point. 


“Bob,” he said, “I’m in the dickens of a 
fix and I don’t know of anyone who can 
help me out but you. You know this rum- 
pus about your smoking. Well, it seems 
they are looking to me to get you to quit 
it. But as I told Mr. Flynn, | can’t very 
well give you fits for smoking when I[ 
do it myself every day in the week. You 
see _” 

But Little Bob stopped him, in a voice 
that was very uneven from the sick fear 
that was leaving it, and the relief that was 
welling up and filing him to the throat. 
“Oh, gee, Dad, J don’t want to smoke!” 
he gulped. “I—TI never did!” 

And for some time after that he wept 
very comfortably on the front of Big 
Bob’s shirt. 





The Usly Ducklings 


(Continued from page 47) 


“Thank you very much, Mr. Drum- 
mond,” she said. “Tl be glad to have 
dinner with you.” 

They went to a quiet place, because it 
turned out, of course, that she shared his 
hatred of cabarets and noisy restaurants. 
And it was over the coffee that Miss 
Stewart broke down. Bill looked across 
and saw, to his horror, that there were 
tears in her eyes. 

“Why—what 
incohe re ntly 

I’m sorry,” she said, 
eyes with her handkerchief—perhaps the 
first thoroughly feminine thing he had 
ever seen her do. “It—do you know that 
you're the first pe rson who’s ever asked 
me out like this—you’re the only person 
who’ s ever seemed to like met o 

| le gas] * d. 

a ba 2 see why!” he said. 

“Well—I do!’ she said, almost def- 
antly. “I’m like the ugly duc kling, only 
I’ll never turn into a swan! I’m homely 
and I don’t look nice, the way other girls 
do. My clothes aren’t—well—I can’t 
seem to find the time to make new ones— 
ever. And I’m tired most of the time, so 
I suppose I am snappy and disagreeable.”’ 

“You've never been so to me—” 

She looked at him; seemed to be study- 
ing him. 

“*T believe 
surprised her. 
you ‘s 

“You’re worn out,” he said. “I’ve 
been worrying about you. You don’t get 
enough fun. Will you go out with me 
Saturday? Let’s make a day of it, after 
the ofiice closes—shall we? Lunch down 
town somewhere. And then—oh, we 
could go to a ball game, or to one of the 
beaches in my car, and have dinner out- 
side if it’s fine, and ride round. The air 
will be good for you—” 

She shrank a little. 

“T’d love !? she 


?” He just stammered 


dabbing at her 


I haven’t!” she said, as if it 
“T’ve never felt so with 


to! said. “But—it’s 
hard for me to get away from home. You 
see, when I’m out there’s no one to cook 
dinner for mother and my sister. I knew 
I’d have to be late tonight, so I warned 
them, and I got up early this morning and 
fixed as much as I could ahead of time—” 

“Do you mean to say you cook dinner 
after you go home from work?” 

She nodded. But she was swift, in her 
loyalty, to explain. 


“My sister plays the violin— she plays 
beautifully,” she s: aid. “And she’s taking 
lessons. She mustn’t use her hands, you 
see.” 

He saw. ‘That was the sort of thing he 
could understand. 

“But She was hesitating. “Oh, 
yes—I’ll go! I want to, so much—I’ll be 
able to manage somehow— ” 


HAT was the real beginning. He 

learned other things gradually. He 
pieced together little bits of information, 
hints that she dropped. And he raged at 
the completed picture that he had at last. 
They were willing to use Mary Stewart. 
They were willing to see her slaving, work- 
ing at home Liclait she went to the office 
and after she returned; willing to have 
most of her salary spent to keep the family 
together and help the younger sister to 
continue with her violin lessons. But they 
were able, too, to reproach her for being 
sullen, for being shabby! They never let 
her forget that she wasn’t pretty. They 
were sympathetic. He could almost hear 
them—‘Poor Mary! She’s so unattract- 
ive! No wonder no one pays attention 
to her—” 

In his eyes, you see, she never had been 
homely. She wasn’t pretty as Miss Kelly 
and Miss Lewis, for instance, were pretty 
—and he had always been glad she wasn’t. 
And when he saw her in a patched shirt- 
waist he saw it as a symbol of sacrifice and 
devotion. In love with her? Of course 
he was! And, considering the slowness 
with which he did everything, it really 
wasn’t so very long before he told her so. 
It was one Sunday afternoon, when he had 
taken her for a drive in the country and 
they had stopped on a lonely by- road to 
admire a view. 

“Mary!” he said, abruptly. It was the 
first time he had ever called her anything 
but Miss Stewart. ‘You—you know, 
don’t you? I love you—I want you to 
marry me—’ 

She swayed toward him. 

“T—] didn’t know!” she cried. 
just hoped 

She wasn’t wearing her shell-rimmed 
glasses; she only needed them while she 
worked. And when he was able to look at 
her it amazed him to see how lovely she 
was—how happiness transfgured her. 

They sat and talked for a long time, 
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She Has Used It Now for’Twenty Years 


F you knew just how rich and pure Carnation Milk is, you 
would use it daily in your home. It is remarkably convenient, 
and very economical. It is cows’ milk, just that; nothing added, 
not even sugar; nothing taken away but some water. Sterilized 
right in its hermetically sealed container, it is absolutely pure. Our 
cook book contains one hundred economical recipes. Send for it. 


CarnaTion Mitk Propucrs Company, 162 sTUART BUILDING, SEATTLE 
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Carnation Milk 


From Contented Cows Carnation Milk Products Company 


| Seattle Chicago Aylmer, Ontario 
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‘He smokes a pipe” 


rhey were talking by telephone: 

“I’m afraid I’ve got to ask him to cash 
check. I know his family, but I’ve never hap- 
pened to meet him. Tell me what Guthrie's 
like, won’t you?”’ 

“Don’t worry about that, but go right ahead 
and ask him. He’s the real stuff. He’s con- 
siderable of a man in this town, but he smok 
a pipe.” 

“Oh, he smokes a pipe, does he? I get you.”’ 

Why is it that when you learn that an emi- 
nent citizen smokes a pipe, you know right off 
that he’s probably a regular fellow? 

It means that he puts on no lugs. 

It means that likely he hasn’t room 
make-up for any of those highty-tighty, 
perior notions that make the snob. 

It means that on the other hand he has those 
natural, genial impulses that hclp to make a 
regular fellow. 

Now, he doesn’t ne- 
f cessarily have those geni- 
al impulses entirely be- 
cause he smokes a pipe. 

Others besides 
smokers have them. 












DIpe- 
pipe 





But so large a number 
of pipe-smokers are good 





fellows that when 
you hear, “He 
smokes a_ pipe,” 


you just know in 
advance that you'll 
probably like that 
man, not after 
some hard luck and 
a few long, hard win- 
ters, but right away. 
Why is it? 

Of course, every- 
one knows that a good smoke after a good meal 
puts a man into the very friendliest state of 
mind. 

A good meal has a lot to do with making a 
man feel genial—and yet, you'll hear many a 
frank smoker declare, “Yes, certainly I enjoy 
my meal, but all the time I’m thinking how 
good a smoke’ll taste afterwards.” 

And there you arc! 

All we know is that when a man drops into 
the easy chair and lights up just his kind of 
tobacco a big Saint Bernard has nothing on 
him for benevolence of feelings. 

Just any old kind of smoking tobacco won't 
do. It has to be just your kind. 

We don’t know whether Edgeworth is just 
your kind or not. 

Perhaps. 

We would like to find out. If you'll venture 
a postcard, we'll venture the rest. 

Merely send us your name and address to- 
gether with that of the dealer filling your smok 
ing needs and we will gladly send you generous 
samples of Edgeworth in both forms—Plug 
Slice and Ready-Rubbed. 

Edgeworth Plug 
cakes, then cut into thin, moist slices. 
slice and just rub it up for a moment to make 
an average pipeload. 

Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed has that rubbing 
up already done for you. You pour it straight 
from can to pipe. It packs well and it burns 
evenly all the way through from top to bottom. 


4s 
mice 
L 


is compressed into 


For the free samples we would like to submit 
for your judgment, address Larus & Brother 
Co., 36 South 21st Street, Richmond, Va. 

To Retail Tobacco Merchants—If your jobber 
cannot supply you with Edgeworth, Larus & 
Brother Company will gladly send you prepaid 
by parcel post a one- or two-dozen carton of 
any size of Plug Slice or Ready-Rubbed for the 
same price you would pay the jobber. 
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hand in hand, like two children. And 
their talk, indeed, was very much like that 
of children. 

“Oh—tell me that again!” she cried 
once. ‘Tell me you think I’m pretty! Oh, 
I know I’m not, dear—but I love to have 
yousay lam—I loveto think the ugly duck- 
ling has turned into a swan for you—” 

“Tf you ever call yourself an ugly duck- 
ling again I’ll beat you!” he said. “And 
—if there’s anyone in that class round 
here it’s me, not you. You know how 
everyone feels about me—my father and 
everyone else.” 

“T hate them!” she said. ‘‘Bill—we’ve 
got to talk about all that later. I won’t 
have you sitting down and letting people 

ilk over you. Not—not now—” 

“No,” he agreed soberly. “I’ve got to 
do something. We'll have to see. But 
now 


H'! had to take her home early and, 
because they were both very shy, 
suddenly; he did not go in with her but 
went on to his own home. And hisfather, 
who hadn't been paying much attention 
to him of late, called him into his library 
after dinner. 

“Bill, | hear you’re taking your stenog- 
rapher out to lunch and dinner a good 
deal,” he said. “I don’t like that sort of 
thing in the ofice—never have. Cut it 
out. You get a girl talked about—and, 
well, I won’t have it.” 

“Tt’s all right,”’ said Bill. “You see— 
I was going to tell you anyhow. We’re 
going to be married, Miss Stewart and I.” 

John Drummond stared at him. 

“You're going to marry—that homely 
little stenographer of yours?” he said, in- 
credulously. Then he laughed. ‘And I 
was just beginning to have some hope of 
you! Nonsense. I won’t have it.” 

“You’re going to have it!’ For the 
first time in his life he defied his father. 
“We're in love with one another and 
we're going to be married—” 

John Drummond made the mistake of 
losing his temper. 

“You ought to know that when I say 
no, I mean it!”’ he said angrily. “She'll 
be discharged tomorrow—and unless you 
drop this you can get out too. I’ve been 
patient with you long enough. You're 
worse than useless round the office. I’ve 
stood for you because you were my son— 
but this is the last straw. Do you under- 


stand?” 
“Perfectly,” said Bill. “And I mean 
what I say too. I’m sorry. If I’m no 


vood in the office I ought to get out any- 
way though, so that’s just as well. Good 
night ” 

He ignored his father’s “Come back!’ 
ildered but he was net alto- 
get \nd, very curiously, he 
went to the heart of the whole business in 
a comment he made to himself—a com- 
ment that was entirely without bitterness. 


He Was be \ 


he I surprised, 


“T suppose he thinks I ought to be g: :- 
ting engaged to the most popular and 
beautiful girl there is!’’ he thought—and 
laughed. He was foolish perhaps, but the 
afternoon and the memory of Mary 
Stewart in his arms, her lips on his, were 
altogether too near for anything else to 
have the power to disturb him. 


f was whistling cheerfully when she 
came in next morning. 

“We'd better get married right away— 
this afternoon, I should think,” he said, 
easily. “Hang these glass partitions—] 
want to kiss you but |urner’s got a weak 
heart. You'll be fired in a few minutes— 
as soon as J. D. gets down. I’m invited to 
quit you or my job. And the job doesn’t 
match up.” 

“Bill!” she said, her face white. “My 
dear—I can’t spoil your career—I can’t 
let you quarrel with your father about me. 
I was afraid, after you left me last night 
—I knew it couldn’t last—” 

He just grinned at her. She had never 
seen him as he was that morning. 

“Look here,” he said, “let’s talk sense. 
I’ve been on the wrong tack for years. My 
father thinks ’m a dub. Maybe he’s 
right—but it can’t be ‘proved one way or 
the other while I’m here. You—I’d have 
to get out whether you were in it or not. 
And—can’t you see what you’ve done for 
me? If—if you care for me I can’t be 
such a hopeless case as they’ve all made 
me feel I was. You wouldn’t care about 
me if I were 

“But—but—that’s just what I’ve been 
thinking about your caring for me!’”’ she 
interrupted. 

“All right!” he said. “It works for 
both of us, my dear! You—if some one 
had come to me and asked me everything 
I wanted my wife to be I’d have described 
you. And—as for me—why, you’ve made 
me want to see what I can really do. I’ve 
got some money of my own—not such a 
lot,.but some. And I’ve got a year’s ac- 
cumulation of ideas that the Drummond 
Stores have turned down. I think they’re 
good ideas—and I think so mostly be- 
cause you do. I happen to know that if 
the Curtis people don’t get some fresh 
capital they'll have to sell out to my 
father. I think I can make Curtis try out 
some of my ideas if I supply the money he 
needs.” 

“Why—that’s wonderful!” she said. 
“Of course you can—and | cried when 
they wouldn’t let you explain that scheme 
you had for rearranging the departments. 
I went to every drug store I could find 
and watched people—and I know it would 
double sales.” 

He laughed. 

“Oh, come on!” he said. “Get your 
hat. I don’t see why we should wait till 
afternoon! I want to get busy with Cur- 
tis, and I can’t attend to anything until 
we're married—” 


” 








Hoover s Fifth Year 


(Continued from page 30) 


Germany needed food the Supreme War 
Council lifted the blockade; and the 
Supreme Economic Council determined 
the conditions in finance and ocean 
tonnage under which Germany was 
permitted to buy in specified or world 


markets, at market prices, the amounts 
of food-stuffs determined necessary. 
The action of the Supreme War Council 
and the Supreme Economic Council was 
based at once on_ considerations of 
humanity and _ self-interest. Germany 
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has purchased food from: Sweden, Nor- 
way, Denmark, Holland, Switzerland, 
Belgium, France, Italy, the United States, 
England and Argentine. The feeding of 
Germany was therefore a transaction in 
no wise corresponding to relief, but merely 
representing advancing the date on which 
the food blockade would fall with the sign- 
ing of peace. It represented an act of the 
Blockade Section of the Supreme Eco- 
nomic Council rather than an act of the 
Food Section. This program was arranged 
at a meeting held on April 13, 1919, in 
Brussels, attended by representatives o! 
Germany, France, the United Kingdom, 
Belgium and the United States and pre- 
sided over by Admiral Wemyss of the 
British Navy. In effect and in retrospect, 
it was an appeal of the German nation to 
Herbert Hoover for food. This meeting 
ranks in dramatic interest with the ap- 
pearance of Erzberger before Foch and 
the ceremony of the signing of the Treaty 
of Peace in Paris. The German purchases 
and shipments of food-stuffs were con- 
ducted under the administrative control 
of the Director-General of Relief, in order 
that the German program should not con- 
flict with the ravitaillement of the Allies 
and the liberated countries. In the carry- 
ing out of this program precautions were 
taken to meet the needs of the Germans 
and at the same time prevent the ship- 
ment of food supplies into Germany from 
exercising any ill effect upon the food 
supply of the nations associated in the war 
against the Central Powers, of the liber- 
ated nations, or even of the neutral na- 
tions of Europe. Nowhere in the United 
States, the United Kingdom, France, 
Italy or Belgium, nowhere in the liber- 
ated countries, nowhere in the neutral 
nations of Ev.ope have the people re- 
ceived any less food or paid any more for 
it because of the feeding of Germany. 
Such was the efficiency with which these 
complicated programs were devised and 
executed. The entire German Merchant 
Marine was turned over to the Supreme 
Economic Council; and since the volume 
of German tonnage exceeded the volume 
of German food imports, the excess ton- 
nage was available to other nations short 
of tonnage. The submarine made tonnage 
scarce. During this period, the German 
ships have made partial replacement. 


Restoring Transportation 

The feeding of disorganized Central 
kurope has been anything but a simple 
matter. One can do nothing without 
means of communication. Telegraph and 
telephone were combed from Poland, 
Czecho-Slovakia, Roumania and Serbia 
by the Central Powers. The first repre- 
sentatives of the American Relief Admin- 
istration on the ground in these four coun- 
tries were officers of the United States 
\rmy Signal Corps who, in uniform, re- 
stored telegraph and_ telephone with 
\merican equipment. The next “re- 
nefers” to appear were engineers—spe- 
cialists in railroading and coal-mining- 
officers of the American Army who, with 
enlisted men in uniform, proceeded to 
reorganize the transportation of these 
liberated countries. During all these 
months American engineers have been 
practically in control of the railway trans- 
portation of these nations ard of Austria 
as well. These officers control locomo- 
tives, cars, time-tables, in fact operate the 
railroads. Transportation of food has 
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[In this manner order has been 
out of chaos and wide-spread 
starvation averted in an area containing 
g0,000,000 people. All along, Russia has 
had food but no means of transportation. 
Middle Europe lacked both; and al- 
though the American Relief Administra- 
tion was in no position to restore depleted 
equipment, it was able so to control the 
operation of the available equipment as to 
utilize it in an eficient manner for the dis- 
tribution of food, coal and other essentials. 

Nor was the Army alone active in assist- 
ance to the American Relief Adminis- 
tration; the Navy has codperated. Once 
the Army Signal Corps had restored com- 
munication the Naval Signal Corps 
operated it. American naval vessels lay 
off the receiving ports; they controlled 
the disembarkation and evacuation of the 
cargoes; their wireless transmitted innum- 
erable reports. 


Team Work 


Between the Army and the Navy and 
the American Relief Administration there 
was excellent team-play. With the close 
of active hostilities, the services of many 
engineers and other trained civilians 
ceased to be indispensable to the military 
forces. On request by Hoover the com- 
manding officers of the Army and Navy 
detailed to the American Relief Adminis- 
tration men whose particular training 
gave promise of particular usefulness to 
this organization. Scarcely without ex- 
ception officers preferred to go to the 
American Relief Administration than to 
return home, and thus Hoover had placed 
at his disposal a large body of exceedingly 
competent engineers, organizers and 
executives, 

The shipping presented a difficult prob- 


priority. 
brought 


lem. A great deal of the tonnage was pro- 
vided by the United States Shipping 


Board, but the flags of the United King- 
dom, France, and Italy also flew over 
ships carrying food-stuffs to the needy 
and unfortunate peoples of Europe. But 
in the final analysis it was the same with 
tonnage as with food-stuffs and finance— 
the major portion was obtained from the 
United States. 


The central offices of the American Re- + 


lief Administration were in Paris. The 
United States Grain Corporation and the 
Inter-Allied Maritime Council had their 
offices in London. The United Kingdom, 
France and Italy had relief organizations 
in their capitals and the British and Ital- 


ians had branches in Paris operating 
directly under the Director-General of 
Relief. In a certain building in Paris from 


May, 1917, until November, 1918, a large 
chart of the Atlantic ocean hung upon the 
walls, dotted with flags that were changed 
every day to indicate the reported posi- 
_ of submarines. The shipping section 
of the American Relief Administration 
maintained a similar map, with flags in- 
dicating the position and progress of food- 
ships. The Director-General, who was in 
effect the mandatory of the Supreme War 
Council and the Supreme Economic Coun- 
cil, was simultaneously the executive head 
of the administration of Inter-Allied relief 
and of American relief carried out by the 
American Relief Administration. In 
other words Herbert Hoover directed the 
American Relief Administration and cor- 


related the relief activities of the four 


associated governments. 
The programs for the relief of Finland, 





Esthonta, Lithuania, Latonia, Poland, 
Czecho-Slovakia, Austria, Roumania and 
the S. H. S. were completed at the time of 
collection of their harvests, tonnage and 
finance having been arranged to carry 
them to that date. Their harvests in 
1918 were far below normal; thetr stocks 
had been dissipated and distribution be- 
came disorganized when the armies were 
demobilized following the armistice. 
Carrying these nations into their new crop 
afforded them time for the reorganization 
of their control of food-stuffs. ‘The food- 
stuffs supplied consisted largely of bread 
grains, flour, rice, condensed milk, pork 
products, vegetable oils, cocoa and sugar. 
The liquidation of army stores in France 
provided special articles to fill particular 
needs. The following figures in metric tons 
represent approximately the amounts of 
food-stuffs delivered under this program: 


Finland..... . 160,000 
East Baltic States......... 26,000 
Poland:......... . 310,000 
Roumania. . . . 230,000 
Czecho-Slovakia. . 240,000 
eS Ee 80,000 


Timely Food Distribution 


These food-stuffs represent in terms of 
percentage a very material portion of the 
food supply of these peoples; but the 
meaning was more than this. Owing to 
disorganization of transportation there 
was exaggerated scarcity in the cities, be- 
cause equitable division between city and 
country was not possible. Hundreds of 
thousands of workmen in the cities of 
these countries have depended upon the 
food-stuff of the American Relief Admin- 
istration for the larger part of their rations 
during these months; in particular 1 in War- 
saw, Lemberg, Lodz, Prague, Vienna and 
Bucharest large groups of the population 
have subsisted almost exclusively on over- 
seas supplies. The production of coal in 
Czecho-Slovakia and Poland has shown 
a steady increase, an achievement of the 
greatest importance for central Europe. 
This has been made possible solely by in- 
creased rations of American flour. With- 
out the American food-stuffs during these 
eight months these cities would have 
experienced starvation, riot and anarchy. 
Responsible government would have been 
impossible and the long-deferred national 
aspirations of the liberated peoples would 
have been wrecked. 

Hungary was not included in the pro- 
gram of relief until July apart from one 
consignment of pork products contracted 
to Karolyi and delivered to Bela Kun. 
When the Bolshevistic experimenters were 
replaced by a democratic government of 
trade unionists in July, itwas the American 
Relief Administration that rushed food- 
stuffs to Budapest to relieve the starvation 
produced by the refusal of Hungarian 
peasants to contribute food to the Bolshe- 
vistic capital. It was also Herbert Hoover 
who blocked the monarchistic attempt at 
resumption of power. 

Germany did not purchase all the food- 
stuffs allotted to her at the Brussels con- 
ference and which the American Reliet 
Administration stood ready at all times 
to supply or secure. This was solely the 
fault of Germany, who limited her pur- 
chases in accordance with her own defini- 
tion of her financial capacity. When Ger- 
many elected to purchase with gold onl 
half of the food-stuffs available to her 
rather than secure larger amounts through 
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| 
HE run of 300,000 Max- 
wells to date saves you 
many a worth while dol- 
lar inthe new Post-War Max- 
well. Those 300,000 saved 
in many ways. 
1. They taught “short cuts” 
in manufacturing. 
2. The eliminated all experimental 
work— you don’t have to pay for a 
single engineering mistake. 
3. They developed quantity pro- 
duction which has reduced “over- 
head.” 
4. They enabled quantity pur- 
chases; and better materials are 
bought at lower costs. 
5. They taught how to build an 
almost trouble-proof car; youseldom 
take a Post-War Maxwell to a 
repair shop. 
ty 
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How the Experience of Years 
Saves Money in. this Post-War Maxwell 





More miles per gallon 
More miles on tires 














6. They taught how to get 
the most mileage out of a 
gallon of gasoline, a pint of oil 
and a set of tires. | 


7. They taught how to build 
acar that the less skilled driver ik 
would find simple to operate 
and take care of. 


8. They taught that it was better | 
to build more and take less profit i 
per car rather than build less and 
take more profit per car. 


9. They taught how to put more 
and more value in the car without 
increasing its cost. 


This Post-War Maxwell is next 
year’scar. It contains features de- 
veloped during the war, many of 
which will find their way into other 
cars in the summer of 1920. 


Price $985 f. o. b. Detroit. 
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requisition of valuables and securities in 
the hands of her wealthy classes, the out- 
side world was relieved of all responsibility 
for the nutritional conditions in Germany. 
The available indigenous food-stuffs of 
Germany will not sufhce to carry her 
through the year, and her situation will be 
directly comparable to that of Holland 
and Switzerland. 

[he case of Austria stands upon a dif- 
ferent footing. Austria reappears in the 
a nation in miniature. The pre- 
ar Austria of 25,000,000 people has be- 
post-war Austria with 7,500,000, 
whom live in Vienna. The 
food furnished to Austria on credits ex- 
tended by the United Kingdom, France 
and Italy represented two-thirds of her 
The indigenous food-stuffs 
of the present Austria are not over one- 
fourth of her requirements. ‘To this amaz- 
ing pass has it come, that Austria is more 
needy than Armenia! 

Food relief had a sociological and polit- 
ical importance to Central Europe equal 
to its caloric value. Without food and 
work Bolshevism was inevitable from the 
Baltic to the Black and Adriatic seas. In- 
sistence upon the social and economic 
importance of feeding the war-weary 
peoples of Central Europe as a prevention 
of anarchy, irrespective of political con- 
siderations, was a plank inserted by Her- 
bert Hoover in the platform of policy of 
the American Relief Administration on 
the day of its creation. 


The Children’s Program 

\ particular form of relief was organized 
by Hoover for the aid of children. This 
was an outright gift from the American 
Relief Administration to the recipient 
nations. A survey of the children of the 
destitute classes was made in each country 
and programs adopted designed to cover 
the worst needs. For each country a sum 
of money was allocated, with the sugges- 
tion that it be matched by an equal sum 
from the government or private organiza- 
tion in the rec ipient country. The -reupon 
additional funds were allotted by the 
\merican Relief Administration. The 
original plan was to give a supplementary, 
meal worth six hundred calories each di ay 
for one hundred days to the denominated 
number of children in each country. It is 
the experience of every country under 
stress of food scarcity that children are 
well cared for up to the second or even to 
the fifth year. Thereafter they do not re- 
ceive the amounts required by their grow- 
ing bodies, they fail to maintain growth 
and weight and suffer a high morbidity in 
rickets and the infantile in- 
consequence the 


world as 


come a 


one-third of 


food supply. 


tuberculosis, 
fectious diseases. As a 
death rate in children was everywhere 
much above the normal. This program 
of supplementary child feeding was based 
upon the experiences of the Commission 
for Relief in Belgium. In the selection of 
the food-stuffs employed, care was taken 
to offer the children something different 
from the current diet, in particular fat 
and sugar and milk. The number of 
children now receiving supplementary 
meals in the countries named is probably 
close to four million. The child-feeding 
programs were carried out in each country 
by a national organization, with the coop- 
eration of experts of the American Relief 
Administration. These organizations in- 
cluded the best talents in social service in 
the respective countries. For example, 


the national committees in Czecho- 
Slovakia and Roumania were headed 
respectively by Miss Massaryk (daughter 
of the president), and Queen Marie. 

The results of the supplementary meal 
were so striking that Hoover organized 
the American Relief Administration Euro- 
pean Children’s Fund in order to carry on 
this work for another year. ‘I he funds are 
drawn from three sources: (a) the profits 
resulting from the efhcient management 
of the relief programs carried out for each 
of these nations on its loans from the 
United States; (b) funds contributed by 
Czechs, Poles, Austrians, Roumanians, 
Serbs, Finns, Lithuanians, Letts and 
Esthonians in the United States; (c) funds 
contributed by Americans. There can be 
no doubt that this program will be carried 
through and these children given the in- 
calculable advantage of a supplementary 
meal a day for another year. What this 
means for the next generation can not 
be estimated by one who has not sur- 
veyed the conditions. The influence on 
the morale of the parents is not to be 
measured. 


Something New in Uniforms 

The psychological reaction of the peo- 
ples of Central Europe towards the 
representatives of the American Relief 
Administration on the ground in the 
uniform of the United States Army or 
Navy was very impressive and can not 
fail to be of great political and social im- 
portance. These peoples had lived under 
the pall of militarism. Their man-power 
and industry were annually depleted to 
maintain standing armies. The military 
uniform was the ever-present reminder 
of menace, the harbinger of destruction. 
For the first time in their lives these 
peoples associate military powers with 
construction. The picture of American 
officers and enlisted men, under detail by 
the United States Government, engaged 
in the restoration of communications, the 
repair of disorganized transport, and the 
feeding of hungry masses made destitute 
by war, has given final force to the con- 
viction that the United States entered the 
war solely from motives of altruism. 

Merely to feed these impoverished peo- 
ples was simply to alleviate their suffering 
and postpone their crisis unless efforts 
were also made to reorganize their indus- 
tries, increase the output of coal, restore 
railway and water transportation and re- 
form their currencies. In these directions 
the influence of the representatives of the 
American Relief Administration has been 
continuously exerted. Men like T. T. C. 
Gregory in Vienna, Lincoln Hutchinson 
in Prague and Colonel Grove in Warsaw 
have functioned almost in the capacity of 
receivers. Hoover maintained specialists 
in coal production and railway operation 
in Central Europe, in order to prevent the 
new boundaries from disrupting essential 
interrelations that are vital to all. Pade- 
rewski once, to the writer, designated 
Herbert Hoover as the Father Confessor 
of the nations of Central Europe. Just as 
the feeding of destitute children is to be 
continued, so the services of technical 
specialists are to be continued. As illus- 
tration may be cited the commission that 
is to remain in Warsaw, composed of Dana 
Durand, director of the last census, Colonel 
Barber and Major Ryan, experts respect- 
ively in transportation and coal. Hoover's 
ability to secure men of such capacities to 
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HAT instrument do you choose to play; what 
great player or singer do you wish for the mo- 


ment to become? For you may have your wish granted with 


1920's Musical Instrument 


By the magic of the Stradivara you become 
at will the great artist performing upon the 
instrument of your choice. 


THE STRADIVARA SOUND BOARD 


accomplishes for music’s reproduction what the skill 
of Stradivari,the master maker of violins, achieved 
for the violin. It transforms the vibrations from any 
record into sweet and mellow musical Tones. 


Resolve this year to possess a genuine 
Stradivara. Your dealer can supply 
you; otherwise write us 


Pacific Phonograph Manufacturing Co. 


PORTLAND, OREGON STRADIVARA 
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Will James is his name. He is untrained in art. But he is a natural artist and has 
ridden the Western ranges and knows the life he pictures. A series of full-page 
drawings by him will appear in SUNSET. The first is in this issue; next month 


he pictures a dramatic meeting between two animal families. It is called “Mothers.” 


A New Cowpuncher Artist 
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We specialize in Government bonds and other invest~ 


ment securities. This firm was founded in 1865 and 


we have always endeavored to recommend to ourclients 


conservative investments. 


York and Boston Stock Exchanges 


As members of the New 


we are prepared 


to execute orders for the purchase or sale of securities 


on a cash basis in large or small amounts. 


A circular describing several Issues of desirable 
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investment securities will be sent on request, 


Kidder,Peabody€Co. 


17 WallStreet 
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remain for another year out of their nativy. 
helds of activity, is another illustration « 

the way he has of getting the right sort o! 
men to do the right sort of work. And al! 
that work bears the stamp of the thre: 


qualities that, developed to a point of ex- 


traordinary perfection, characterize th 
service of Herbert Hoover: sound engi 
neering, eficient organization and socia! 
conscience. 


W hat the Reds 
are After 


(Continued from page 25) 


It came about in this way. The Rus 
sian revolution was forever being pre- 
pared outside of Russia. Most of thi 
revolutionists who escaped from Siberia 
lived in Switzerland, but they often held 
meetings elsewhere and kept up a certain 
relationship with Russia itself, preparing 
the way for the real revolution. These 
meetings were attended by professional 
Russian revolutionists, the very chaps who 
came back later to Russia to try to lead the 
revolution when it actually happened. 
The most important meeting they had 
was at London in June, 1903, which was 
attended by forty-three delegates, of which 
only three or four were workmen. The 
rest were doctrinaire professional revolu- 
tionists, men believing themselves called 
to direct the destinies of people. In this 
meeting there occurred a schism, one por- 
tion, led by the revolutionist Martoff, wish- 
ing to have so broad and moderate a 
revolutionary policy as to carry with it 
the majority of the Russian people who 
were restive under the empire. The ma- 
jority of these forty-three delegates, how- 
ever, consisted of narrow stubborn doc- 
trinaires who had soaked themselves in 
Karl Marx and dreamed of nothing but 
the “dictatorship of the proletariat.” 
They saw no advantage in Martoff’s idea 
of getting the majority of the Russian 
people with them. They wanted a small 
solidly-organized minority that would 
carry through anything. They wanted 
just what they got later, what they have 
now in Russia, and what they are trying 
to establish in every country in the world, 
including the United States. They want 
their minority so firm it can make an 
armed revolt, upset government by the 
majority and rule in the name of the 
proletariat. 

This was in 1903, and the next few years 
were active for Russian revolutionists, who 
even succeeded in getting control of the 
Russian government in 19¢s-1906. It 
was being done all the time of course by 
these professionals, about thirty of whom 
had been in the majority in this doc- 
trinaire meeting at London and were thus 
the Bolsheviki. The others, the members 
of the “Memshinstvo” (the minority), 
were the “Mensheviki.” 

These two groups fought it out among 
themselves in the first Russian revolution 
and the term was never dropped, so th« 
moment the successful revolution of Feb 
ruary, 1917, took place, the Bolshev.ki 
and the Mensheviki were at it again. But. 
as far as the revolutionary Russian peopl: 
were concerned, the Mensheviki were in 
the majority. In the first all-Russian 
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“Hard Pavements 
Feel Like Velvety Lawns” 


Such expressions are not uncom- 
mon with wearers of the Dr. Ed- 
ison Cushion Shoe. The hidden 
cushion of live wool felt in the 
sole of this shoe has brought foot 
relief to all its wearers. 











: on | Dr édison Cushion Shoe 
i “‘The Easiest Shoe for Women’”’ 


Instantly conforms tothe sole of the 
3 foot—the tender part. The sensi- 
, Bln | ae | tive nerves of the feet are quieted 

i yw by the cushiony, restful felt insole. 
In Dr. Edison Cushion Shoes 
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BORER HAHAH ALS HOLT TMA te thing to an honest popular assembly ever 
SUMAN A A 3 <= held in Russia and the only representative 
FA es! socialist assembly ever held there, the 
ae == Mensheviki were in an_ overwhelming 
oe == majority. So, as far as that goes, if it 
2s > troubles the conscience of any American 
== == to turn against the Bolsheviki because he 
SI == believes they are the majority, he may 
== -—— 2 7 y - 
SS = | calm himself. Thev are he majority 
=S = calm himself. They are not the majority 
= . . 
AY cs and never were the majority, not only 
== a= among the revolutionists in Russia but 
KS are even among the socialists, strictly speak- 
=e =e even among y spe 
AS Ke ing. ‘They have always been a minority, 
_— —t—4 ae SS ss F x 
Hy AS except in that meeting in London, where 
== zs the doctrinaires had foregathered. 
== SS More vs. Less 
<> a . 
== =o Of course the Russian people as a w’ ole 
<I 2 had never heard of this London meeting. 
SS + It was only in the narrow inner circle that 
ee a . . 
== Pe was running things that the term had any 
= ==" significance. Also there was no occasion 
_— = o= bd ’ ° 
> KA to explain. Why trouble to explain any- 
=_—=— — 4 . 
== AS thing when you are telling people what to 
=. ‘éc ’ z= do? These doctrinaire Bolsheviki had at 
FS) 99 OA 7 ¢ > 
= Doesn t that feel better now, Grandpa? == bottom too profound a contempt for the 
AS é ; > intelligence of the people they were lead- 
Se Grandpa can tell her of a thousand and one times z= ing to bother about explaining anything. 
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SS -& handy for those sud- trates, scatters the con- PS lic, in the soviets as well, figured out an \ 
= den, unexpected artacks. gestion, and produces a K= | explanation of the names, and not an un- 
+—¥— : ° : — iJ I 99 ” 
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= . g y- wae sae == Bolsheviki were so-called because they 
=> and pains. t bottle — greatest Ke 
= es ott g z= | wanted more, because they had a more 
e Sloan’s Liniment — _ economy in the long run. oo radical policy, and the Mensheviki be- 
*S promptly, without skin- 35c, 70c, $1.4". = cause they wanted less, had a more con- 
= s= servative policy. 
= SAI lo the millions of people in Russia that 
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As mS is what the two terms mean today. They 
= s= have never yet heard of that doctrinaire { 
<2 : —— meeting in London, and they have been y 
EAS RS too busy dodging the disastrous conse- kk 
= AN DD SS quences of its schism to care. Let Ameri- 
KK w= cans understand these terms as the Rus- i 
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up to that none can any longer pretend 


ba the contrary. But at the same time they 
A 1 es ualan ee | are very careful about not exposing more fi 


of their game than necessary. Before they 
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had no sooner got into power than they 
set about killing the constitutional assem- 
bly. They always intended to kill it but 
they did not dare say so until they had 
the rifles in their hands. It was anything 
but honest politics, but in dealing with the 
Bolshevik-minded it is necessary to watch 
out for an incredible dishonesty of mind. 
They scorn to be honest politically. In 
their Jesuitical way they have a “higher 
morality.” 

I have noticed the same thing in the 
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Save the Waste 


The Aladdin System Scientifically Prepares the 
Save the Waste and Reduce the Cost. Materials and _ teste the Labor; 


You can 


Save 18'% on the Cost of the Lumber and 30°; on the Cost of the Labor. @ Certified records of 
thousands of Aladdin Homebuilders in every state prove these statements; you can prove them for 
yourself, for there is an Aladdin Home near you wherever you live. @ The pictures at the left tell 
the story of scientific preparation and handling of materials, and the pictares at the right the efficient conservation and direc- 
tion of the labor. Fourteen vears success of the Aladdin System of construction have firmly established its many advantages. 


Four Mills » Four Offices National Distribution 
Aladdin houses are manufactured and 
Shipped direct from the Aladdin Company's 
own mills in Michigan, Mississippi, North 
Carolina and Oregon. Wherever you live, 
Aladdin Houses come to you in a straight 
line from the nearest timber region. 
Aladdin’s National HomebuildingService 
means shorter routes, quicker delivery and 
lower freight rates for builders in every 
part of the United States. Three days to a 
week are saved in shipments reaching des- 
tination. Complete salesand business offices 
are maintained in connection with each mill. 
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Aladdin Houses Complete 
The Aladdin Book of Homes has a mes- 
sage for you. Amongst its pages, profusely 
illustrated in colors, leading home designs 
Aladdin houses are 


are represented to you. 
Lumber, millwork, 


cut-to-fit as follows: 
flooring, outside and inside finish, doors, 
windows, shingles, lath and plaster, hard- 
ware, locks, nails, paint varnishes. The 
material is shipped to you in a sealed box- 
car,complete. Send today for a copy of 
“ALADDIN HOMES” No. 293 
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Co. Oregon 


Hattiesburg, Miss. 


Branches a Wilmington, N. C. Toronto, Ont. 
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lends zestful relish to every meal and you'll 
like it better every day—every way. On piping 
hot pancakes, hot biscuits, steamed bread, 
crisp toast or waffles, its real flavor from the 
maple grove is an irresistible invitation to 
“eat hearty.”” Try it on your morning grape- 
fruit —it’s a treat! 


It’s As Necessary on the Table 
As The Sugar and the Cream 


Made from choicest cane and maple syrups, 
blended in the inimitable Uncle John way 
With it you can make delicious cakes, cookies, 
frostings and candies. Write for Uncle John’s 
Recipes —it’s FREE. If you mail us 10e (coin 
or stamps) we will send you Uncle John's Jum- 
ble Puzzle—great fun for the kiddies! 

Order a can of Uncle John's Syru 

your groce ay Pit up in 4 con- 

v utsi 


New Engl 


AY rruit 
in sealed -tite sanitary tins 


and Maple Syrup Co. 


Winter Hill, Boston, Mass. 
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me YOU, TOO. CAN HAVE 
\ BEAUTIFUL 


EYEBROWS 
and LASHES 


They add wonderfully to 
one’s beauty, charm and et- 
py tractiveness. A little 


7 applied nightly, will nourish, 

stimulate and cone growth 
of eyebrows and lashes, making 
hem long, thick and lustrous, 
Guaranteed absolutely harmless, 
: Thousands have been delighted with 
the results obtained by its use; why not 
you? Two s! SOc and $1.00. At your dealers, or direct 
from us by m . in plain cover, prepaid. Satlefaction assured 
or price refunded. Avoid disappointments nitations. Get 
the full name correct~"'L TB ROW-IN * It's imitated. 
LOOK FOR The Girl with the fiose. it's on every box, 


MAYBELL LABORATORIES, 4302-27 Grand Bivd., CHICAGO 
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the public ear and they were able to ex- 
pose every Bolshevik trick as soon as it 
was tried. In America we are much less 
practised. The long reign of Lenine in 
Russia, where a large portion of the Amer- 
ican socialists come from, has also had the 
effect of making the whole socialist move- 
ment in America more radical. And, on 
account of the deliberate masking of the 
Bolsehvik purposes, it has come near mak- 
ing the whole socialist movement in Amer- 
ica a Bolshevik movement. Certainly the 
I. W. W. is simply that. 

But it is impossible for Bolshevism to 
camouflage if it is given the most casual 
attention. The Russian people had it 
saddled on them before they knew it, but 
the German people, seeing what it was, 
prevented it. The Hungarians, standing 
it for a while because the government had 
the bayonets, took the first occasion to 
throw it off. The American people have 
an excellent chance to see what it is and, 
if they will just ask the advocates of Bol- 
shevism to take a little of the “heart” out 
of their voice and stick to facts, they will 
learn -‘mighty quick that they do not want 
any of it. 


Renaming an Old Creed 


For the fundamental principle of Bol- 
shevism is as old as the hills and would not 
have a chance at a hearing except in the 
economic unrest following war. It was 
expressed in its entirety in 1848 by Marx 
and Engels in their famous Manifest. 
‘That manifest was the creed of Bolshe- 
vism. Lenine and his like, Liebknecht, 
Luxembourg, Bela Kun, Longuet and Bill 
Haywood have done nothing more than 
rephrase it. It 1s a wonderful revolution- 
ary ducument. It does not leave a stone 
in its place. It knocks out the whole or- 
ganization of society, beginning of course 
with the destruction of private property. 
It takes away every personal interest. 
Anything that is owned is no longer 
owned. The whole capitalist system, of 
course, goes by the board. 





Something might be said in favor of | 


this. In fact the joy of destruction was 
never given such a chance as in the Mani- 
fest. It would certainly get rid of the nu- 
merous injustices that have grown up 
under the present order of society. It 
would even get rid of the present order of 
society. But the socialists have been 
getting us used to that idea for generations 
and most of us will admit that the present 
state of society could be ameliorated and 
most of us would like to help. But those 
of us who are not doctrinaires or do not 
lose our heads over an idea even if it 
sounds beautiful have got to be shown 
first how society is going to be bettered. 

[his is the way the Marx and Engels’ 
Manifest wants to better it, and that 


means the way all the different kinds of | 


Bolsheviki want to better it. 

\s the power of the state is destroyed, 
the power is to be transferred to the or- 
ganized workers. ‘The organized work- 
men are to be given complete control and 
all other elements in the population are 
to be refused a part in the government. 

There goes democracy at a crack. 

Everybody is to be disarmed except the 
workmen and they are to be armed and 
organized into a proletarian guard. 

here is your dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat. 

That is all there is to it at bottom. 

Marx and Engels expressed it, Lenine 


Better then a 
mustard plaster 


Once when grandma’s 
joints commenced to 
ache and twinge, she used 
to go to the mustard pot 
and makea mustard plaster. 
Now she goes to Musterole 
and gets relief, but does 
without the blister and the 
plaster, too! 


My, how good that 
Musterole feels when you 
rub it in gently over that 
lame back and those sore 
muscles. First you feel the 

entle tingle, then the de- 
ightful, soothing coolness 
that reaches in the twing- 
ing joints or stiff, sore 
muscles. 


it penetrates to the heart 
of the congestion. This is 
because it is made of oil of 
Mustard and other home 
simples. And the heat gen- 
erated by Musterole will 
not blister. 

On the contrary the peculiarity 
of Mustcrole lies in the fact that 
shortly it gives you such a cool, 
relieved feeling all about the 
twingey part. 

And Musterole usually brings 
the relief while you are rubbing 
iton. Always keep a jar handy. 
Many doctors and nurses recommend 
Musterole. 
30c and 60c jars—$2.50 hospital size. 
The Musterole Co., Cleveland, Ohio 

BETTER THAN A MUSTARD PLASTER 
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w to Get Rid of Moles 
coc A simple, safe home treatment— 
15 years’ success in my practice. 
Moles (and other growths) Dry Up. 
Ask for Free Booklet of Full Particulars 


WM. DAVIS, M.D. 
4151 State Street, Perth Amboy, N. J. 


‘End Gray Hair 


Let Science Show You How 


Convince Yourself Free 
For years science has sought a way of restoring gray hait 
to its natural color. Now that way is found. Thousands 0! 
women have restored the natural color of their hair wit! 
Mary T. Goidman’s Hair Color Restorer. 


O)far YT, Goldmang 


Scientific Hair Color Restorer 
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FRE Send todey for a free trial bottle and of 
specialcomb, Besure and state the exact cou 

of your hair. 
Try it on a lock of your hair. Note the result. And ho¥ 


it differs from old-fashioned dyes. Write today. 
MARY T. GOLDMAN 
1513 Goldman Bldg., St. Paul, Minn 
Accept no Imitations—Sold by Druggists Every 
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epeated it. But the Russian revolution 
vroduced the possibility of putting it in 
ower, for the Russian revolution pro- 
luced the “soviet,” the council of work- 
nen and soldiers. Here was the prole- 
arian body ready to take over the power 
is outlined by Karl Marx. 

For nearly three-quarters of a century 
the socialist movement worried along 
vithout a political form until the soviet 
appeared 

The soviet was not quite accidental. 
lhe socialist propaganda in Russia called 
for organizations in the factories and the 
regiments. With the revolution the 
soviets began to blossom everywhere and, 
except that the Russian people had been 
given their lessons in political democracy 
in the form of socialism, they were not 
notably socialist. They might just as 
easily have been democratic. In fact they 
were called democratic, and in reality the 
spirit of the Russian soviet, like the spirit 
of the Russian people, is democratic. But 
the active soviet organizations were the 
factory soviets, which were Bolshevik, just 
as the attempts to establish soviets in 
\merica are Bolshevik. The socialists 
found in the soviets exactly what they had 
been needing, and the Bolsheviki realized 
that by seizing these soviets and backing 
them with an armed force of workmen, 
they could actually bring into being the 
\lanifest of 1848. They needed only to 
bring a coup d'état with the soldiers on the 
side of the workmen and they had Bolshe- 
vism organized as a State. ) hat is what 
they did in Russia on the 25th of October, 


1917. 
The Enemy at Home 


The Bolsheviki in America who are try- 
ing to organiz- soviets have exactly the 
same idea. They wish to have soviets in 
all factories, all labor unions, arm the 
workmen in the soviets and then, by a 
bold stroke, upset the existing American 
Government by force, throw away the 
Constitution and set up in its place the 
Manifest of 1848. 

You at home smile at the idea of a set 
of fanatics upsetting the United States 
Government. Probably you are right to 
smile. Let us hope so anyhow. But we 
used to smile in Russia, too, at the idea of 
the funny little bull-headed Lenine ever 
running the government. If you have an 
enemy round it is more worth while study- 
ing than smiling at him. And the soviet 
idea,asit is taken advantage of, isanenemy 
of the democracy of the United States. 

lhe soviet idea is sometimes regarded 
in another way, a way not so brusquely 
revolutionary. In the soviet people are 
supposed to vote by occupation. They do 
not do so in Russia, under the so-called 
Soviet Government, because precious few 
vote at all. But, if there were an actual 
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soviet government anywhere, people 
would vote by occupation instead of by 
the locality in which they happened to 
live. The national congress would consist 
of the representatives of different occu- 
pations, farmers for farmers, lawyers for 
lawyers, metallurgists for metallurgists, 
etc. Taken in this light there is nothing 
very revolutionary about the soviet idea— 
it even helps to maintain the rule by the 
majority. But this is not the soviet idea 
in practice. ‘The purpose is not to bring 
electoral reform and increased assurance 
of democracy, but to destroy democracy, 
replacing it by the iron rule of an armed 
minority of organized workmen. 


Opposition by Labor 


As a practical fact the troubles of the 
Bolsheviki in America come largely from 
organized labor itself. “The workmen in 
America as an organization are not even 
socialist. They want fair participation in 
the government as democrats and nothing 
more. That is what makes it hard going 
for the Bolsheviki with the soviets in 
America. They receive more support from 
what Trotsky once contemptuously re- 
ferred to in conversation with me as “‘in- 
tellectuals” than they do from organized 
labor. The I. W. W. in America has al- 
ways had its bitterest enemy in the A. F. 
of L., and the same fight may be expected 
to continue. Now the struggle has been 
given another coloring by the new Bolshe- 
vik and soviet move. The I. W. W. was 
always based on the Manifest of 1848. Its 
founders had exactly the same idea that 
the Bolsheviki later developed success- 
fully in Russia, but the I. W. W. has had 
a slower and harder time of it because the 
spirit of the whole move 1s against the 
democratic spirit of America and because 
the A. F. of L. has openly fought the move 
from the start. 

In writing this explanation of Bolshe- 
vism I take the point of view that I am 
addressing ordinary American citizens 
like myself, people who believe in democ- 
racy and in the rule of the majority. We 
are the largest part of the American pub- 
lic. The whole of the modern world has 
been worked out and stabilized on the tdea 
that the majority must rule. The Bol- 
sheviki have not this idea at all. They do 
not give a snap for the majority. They 
have an idea, and all the Bolsheviki in all 
countries have the same idea—the 1. W.W. 
orator and the Russian Bolshevik speak 
the same words. They want to put an 
end to the rule of the democracy and re- 
place it by the dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat. In Russia I lived under thts so- 
called dictatorship of the proletariat. It 
is an unforgetable experience and brings 
home to every man what Bolshevism 
means to him. In my next article | 
shall tell what that is like. 





What of the Nation? 


(Continued from 


\merican flag cannot be buried in the ex- 
pect ition that the American people, in a 
political campaign, without protest or 
issue, will march over its grave. 


The Responsibility of the Congress 


HE year just ending, though im- 
mediately following a victorious war 
and marking our return to peace, has 
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been scarcely less important in its presage 
of possibilities than its immediate pred- 
ecessors, when we were in the primitive 
death grapple of bloody conflict. Our 
virility as a nation we vindicated in the 
great struggle. We demonstrated that 
we could, when grim war assailed us, 
unite all the heterogeneous elements of the 


republic; that we could mobilize the 
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teeth. To make gums firm and healthy, to 
keep teeth clean, use Pyorrhocide Powder. 
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MRS. WINSLOW'S 
SYRUP 


Makes 
Babies 
Happy 


Y 

by consing good digestion 

and regular bowel movements. Con- 

tains nothing harmful —no alcohol 

—no opiates—just the finest vege- 

table properties. Especially recom- 
mended for teething time. 
At all druggists 
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Be Comfortable 
Wherever You Are 


If it’s a game of tennis, a long walk, 
dancing, skating—wherever you are or 
whatever you’re doing—man alive!— 
you want leg comfort. 





And if you have worn the 





‘*Wide for Comfort’’ 


You know the luxury of unrestricted leg 
muscles and circulation. 

The wide, soft band 
fils snugly. It can- 
not slip, and it cannot 


bind 


Single Grip E. Z. 
40c and 60c 









In medium, small and 


large sizes. Prices sub- 
ject to change without 
notice. If your dealer 


cannot supply you, 
send his name and price 
to 


THE THOMAS P. TAYLOR CO. 
Dept. SM. Bridgeport, Connecticut 
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Babies Sleep 
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NUTTING’S (home-made) 


ENGLISH TOFFEE 


Like 
delicious. 

Send 60c for 13 five-cent tablets (over 14 
ozs.) postpaid. 


J. M. NUTTING, Y.M.C. A. Bidg., STOCKTON, CAL. 


“‘butterscotch’’—only better; pure and 
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scattered and varied industries and 
marvelous productivity of the land into 
invincible resources, and weld a man 
power, derived from all the world, into 
an irresistible fighting force. Ours, a 
nation foremost in the arts of peace, least 
warlike or militaristic of all the great 
powers, without adequate preparedness, 
with little knowledge of its science and 
intricacies, successfully met the most 
awful of human problems— war. 

No other country ever fought a war so 
far from home with such unanimity, none 
ever before so lavishly expended its treas- 
ure and blood for a cause so nearly an 
abstraction. Thus firhting we conquered 
in war. The transition, then, in peace 
seemed easy and natural for the nation 
which in peace had been the exemplar 
and guide for humanity and civilization. 

But events have shown a paradox. In 


making war, with which we were un- 
familiar, we were victors; in making 
peace, we surrendered our announced 


principles and were vanquished. The 
President’s peace program the world ac- 
claimed and accepted a year ago; but 
there are none but the most benighted 
of partisans who now assert the fourteen 
points or the four general principles have 
been observed. The President’s words, 
and those of his Secretary of State, furnish 
the convincing evidence pathetically. 
The President exclaimed to Dr. Williams 
of the University of California that the 
war seemed to have been fought for the 
sanctity of treaties, some of which were 
unconscionable but which nevertheless 
would have to be observed; and Secretary 
of State Lansing said, in substance, that 
the peace treaty represented the greed of 
the great powers and that the American 
people would never ratify it if they under- 
stood it. But the American people have 
never wholly understood the treaty nor 
the abandonment of our idealism and the 
of the decrees of Old World 
diplomacy. In an isolated instance, lke 
the Shantung infamy, there has been 
some public discussion and some adequate 
conception resulting, but the press and 
have too often ignored the 
fact, pregnant with 


acceptance 


politict ins 


great outs tanding 


meaning in today’s pre ssing problems, of’ 


the abandonment of our principles of 
peace and the scrapping of our oft- 
repeated idealism. 


YEAR ago the United States had a 

world prestige never before equalled. 
"lad the President stood his ground at 
aris for the purposes for which he pro- 
laimed he went there, the moral leader- 
ship of the United States would have been 
unquestioned, her moral prestige un- 
dimmed. That he coul 1 have succeeded 
in maintaining his position, only he 
doubts. He hoped, perhaps, as many 
people affect to believe, that everything, 
no matter how defnitely determined at 
Paris, might subsequently be righted by 
a League of Nations. But these good 
pe ople who thus believe forget that in the 
barter of our idealism we have lost a most 
precious asset. At one period of the great 
conflict the historical Ferrero said ‘The 
Entente is sure to win the war. The only 
question is to what depths will Germany 
drag down the civilization of Europe 
before she is beaten.” Civilization’s hope 
was the United States; in our surrender 
to sinister Old World diplomacy we 


crushed if we did not destroy that hope. 
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soothes irritated ‘‘tickly” throats. 
Keep it always in the medicine cab- 

inet. It may save a weary trip to 
the drug store at might. 


30c at your druggist’s. Contains no 
opiate. Cood for young and old 
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Evidences of Conception Blank. Send model or 
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tion. Reasonable Terms. Victor J. Evans & Co., 
751 Ninth, W ashington, D.C. 


Help Wanted 





Railway Traffic Inspectors: Splendid pay 
and expenses; Travel if desired; Unlimited advance- 
ment. No age limit. Three months home study. 


Prepare for permanent posi- 
M 69. Standard Bus!- 
alo, N. 


Situation arranged. 
tion Write for booklet cC 
ness Training stitute, B 


Agents making $200 weekly! cnmooien wants 
it. Formulas for 200 beverages to be made at 
home, Book Form. Send $1.00 for copy and terri- 
tory proposition. Act quickly. Buyers Export 
Agency, Inc., 52 Broadway, New Yor 

















Agent—Teacaers or the wondertus Mack wan’s 
Easy Shorthand wanted. Good income easily 
earnel in spare time Practically iree training as 
teachers, a booklet write McEwan Shorthand 
Co ornoration, Edison Bui! ling, Chicago, 


Detectives. Barn Big Money. Excellent 
opportunity to Travel. Great demand. Experience 
unnecessary. We train) you. Particulars free. 
Write American Detective System, 1968 Broadway, 
New York 

Insyde Tires—inner armor for automobile 
3; prevent punctures and blowouts; double tire 
. Liberal profits. Details free. American 
Accessories Co, C incinnati, Ohio, Dept. 134. 
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pay; travel. Write ©. T. Ludwig, 574 Westover 
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Coins and Stamps Old Cotns. Large Fall 
Coin Catalogue of coins for sale free. Catalogue 
quoting prices paid for coins, ten cents. William 
Ilesslein, Dept .S, 101 Tremont St. » Boston, Mass. 


Songs, Stories Ete. 


Write the Words for: a 1 Sung. WW e write music 
and guarantee publisher's acce ptance. Submit 
poems on war, love or any subject. Chester Music 
Co., Room 212, 920 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


Write a Song—Love, Mother, Home, Child- 
hood, patriotic or any subject. T compose music 
and guarantee publication. Send words today. 
Thomas Merlin, 241 Reaper Block, C hicago. 








You Write Words fora Song— We Write the 
music, publish, and secure a copyrieht. Submit 
poems on any subject. The Metropolitan Studios, 
914 S. Michigan Ave., Room 126, ¢ ‘hicago, Ilinois, 














Stories, Poems, Plays, ete., are >» wanted fo for 
publication. Submit’ Mss or write Literary Bureau, 
163, Ilannibal, Mo. 
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[he compromise of our principles has 
een no less important in our foreign 
elations than in our domestic difficulties. 
uring the past year manacing problems 
have been multiplying and growing in 
intensity until their possibilities seem 
iimost equal to the possibilities of war. 
We have grappled with our home prob- 
lems with neither strength nor wisdom. 
\leddling and muddling in European 
affairs have been a costly experiment. 
lhe fault lies not alone with the President 
but with the Congress, too. Primarily 
he involved us in European diplomacy 
but the Congress should have had the 
courage, when first it perceived a de- 
parture from the course which had made 
us powerful and great, when once it 
understood the peril of our nationalism, 
to deal firmly with the situation, and to 
declare what was the admitted existing 
fact, that the state of war was at an end, 
and then should have devoted itself to 
the solution, not only of the far-reaching 
foreign relations in which we have been 
enmeshed, but to the home questions 
pressing upon us for solution. The end 
of the year finds us with the foreign 
menace but temporarily disposed of and 
with domestic questions of alarming 
dimensions. 


The Pulse 
of the Pacific 


(Continued from page 22 


Wewant the North Side Minidoka 
pumping unit of 115,000 acres, the Lake 
Walcott unit 2000 acres, Kenyon project 
35,000 acres, Hansen Butte project 40,000 
acres, and the American Falls reservoir to 
store 3,000,000 acre-feet of water to supply 
these and other projects in this section. 





They want a lot of things in Idaho. 
The wants compiled by the Bulletin will 
necessitate the expenditure of about fifty 
million dollars, but the results so far 
achieved fully justify the additional 
outlay. 

We are quoting these statistics to dem- 
onstrate that reclamation of desert land 
with the aid of public funds is really and 
truly a thorough and unqualified success 
in the Far West. Congress should not 
hesitate to appropriate at least a hundred 
million dollars for additional projects on 
which ex-soldiers will have first choice. 


UU 


Wasting Water WV hile we are discussing 


f irrigation we would like 
or 500,000 to point out to many of 
Arid Acres the irrigators that they 


are overlooking a means to 
increase the irrigated area by at least half 
a million acres without building additional 
reservoirs. It can be done very easily by 
inducing the individual irrigator to use 
less water. 

When Mother Nature made the arid 
country, she forgot not only the rain spout, 
but she also failed to put in the plumbing. 
Chen the irrigator came along and poured 
Water sixty, eighty, even a hundred inches 
deep on the land to grow crops which else- 
where matured with thirty inches of rain. 
I'he excess water percolated into the soil, 








found no drains and stayed there. rising 


When in California 


plan to take in all these 
scenic beauties of nature's 
wonderland 
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The “Dunlop Vac” is not only as good as 
any other golf ball but its record proves 
that it is even better. Using the 
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Jim Barnes won, during 1919, the Professional 
Championship of the United States, the West 
ern Open, the Southern, the North and South, 
and numerous professional tournaments com 
prising the cream of the professional talent of 
America. 

Douglas Edgar won the Canadian Open 
Championship. Abe Mitchell won the two 
leading professional events in Great Britain. 
Miss Cecil Leitch won the British Ladies 
Championship and Miss Mackenzie won the 
Canadian Ladies Championship. All these 
players used DUNLOP VACS. 


DUNLOP RUBBER CO., Ltd. 
T.W. Niblett, Suite 2014, 305 Fifth Ave., 
New York 
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year by year until it reached the surface 
and changed the desert into a swamp. 

Fifteen per cent of all the irrigated land 
in the Far West has so far been rendered 
useless by water-logging, and the area 1s 
growing every year. By using less water, 
the irrigator can produce just as large 
crops of better quality, save his own or 
his neighbors’ land and make possible 
the reclamation of a tremendous addi- 
tional acreage without additional invest- 
ment. 


Child Labor and 
Idleness 


REQUENT and commendable ref- 

erences in SUNSET MaGAZINE to 

child labor, and the need of meas- 

ures to prevent its injury to the 
young, strike a popular and human senti- 
ment. To prevent the use of child labor 
in mills and factories, and the occupations 
that stunt physical and mental develop- 
ment, is a duty that should not be longer 
neglected. 

The sympathetic appeal, has, however, 
enlisted the activity of many who for 
various reasons go to extremes, until now 
the issue 1s projected to the prevention of 
useful work by the young up to the age 
of eighteen. The labor unions oppose 
apprenticeship of American boys to the 
trades and handicrafts. In a discussion 
at Fresno of apprenticeship and the closed 
shop, Mr. Walter MacArthur said: ‘“We 
will not permit boys to learn the trades, 
for when they become journeymen they 
compete with our men for the jobs which 
are ours by a God-given right.” 

When a normal boy enters his teens his 
physical activity develops and he wants 
to be doing something. His hand and 
brain are vital with the principle of co- 
ordination. The school-room does not 
satisfy his desires and school becomes irk- 
some. ‘lhis feeling increases and to com- 
pel him to keep in school until eighteen 
turns him out at nineteen with no prepa- 
ration for the self-supporting duties of 
life. The law has made it a crime for him 
to work. The boy is going to do evil if 
prevented from doing good. Is it not 
apparent that the appalling increase of 
juvenile crime is the result of so misusing 
the prevention of child labor as to produce 
idleness in the teens of youth? From the 
papers in the cities round the bay of San 
Francisco, the record shows one hundred 
cases of crime committed by youth under 
twenty and going down to thirteen years 
of age, recently, in one month. 

The labor unions have promoted legis- 
lation against child labor, and 
They induced Congress to pass the first 
Federal law against child labor. Jt made 
it a crime for a common carrier to trans- 
port any commercial article produced in 
whole or in part by child labor. It has 
long been their purpose to outlaw the 
transportation of anything produced by 
non-union labor. If the Supreme Court 
had affirmed the right of Congress to out- 
law the transportation of merchandise 
because of the kind of labor that produced 
it, their fight would have been won. Now 
they have induced legislation to accom- 
plish the same end by super-taxation of 


how r 





—once in a while or frequently 
—on short trips or long tours 
—for business or pleasure 


you cannot afford not to insure 


Baggage and personal effects 


Just figure out the value of your belongings, 
clothing, etc. Think of its chances of loss from 
fire, theft, pilferage, etc., while it is in transit, 
in hotels, club houses, and everywhere outside 
of yourhome! A NORTH AMERICA policy 
gives liberal protection and 

costs but a few dollars a year 

You insure your effects while in your home 
where they are under your watchful care—why 
not when you travel and they are subject to 
hazards beyond your control? 

Write today for specimen policy or 
consult any North America agent. 

Special policy issued covering Salesmen’s 
samples. 
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Dialogs. Monologs VaudevilleActs 
Musical Readings How toStagea Play 
Drills, Pageants Make-up Goods 


Tableaux, Jokes. Foik Dances, Entertainments, 
Recitations, Pantomimes. Minstre! Materital,Speakers, 
Commencement Manual full of New Ideas and Plans, 
CatalogFree T.S.Denison&Co.Depti Chicago 
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Prevents 


Wherever youheartheclick 

of a well kept gun you will 
usually find Nyoil, the clean- 
est, smoothest, most reliable 
lubricant and polisher, It 


will not gum or chill in 
any climate, is odorless and 
free from acid. Ask any 
hardware or sporting goods 
dealer Large bottle, cheap- 
er to buy, 25c. Trial size, 15c, 


Wm. F. Nye, New Bedford, Mass 
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WHITING-ADAMS 


BRUSHES 


Made of best quality pure bristles. 
Perfect work—long wear. Warranted 
in all respects. Used very largely by the 
United States Navy Department and by 
ship builders. 


Send for Illustrated Literature 
JOHNL.WHITING-J.J.ADAMSCO. 
Boston, U. S.A. 

Brush Manufacturers for Over 109 Years and 
the Larcest in the World 
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merchandise according to the kind of 
bor that produces it. | 

Is it not well then to legislate against | | 

child labor so as not to produce idleness | WANT A JOB AT 8 A WEEK | 

o! active youth, foster juvenile crime and Cc 

ettect the further denial of apprenticeship 
d the right of any man to supply his 
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My Address is 299 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


I iysical needs by the labor of his hands? I will agree to call on you every two weeks. 
Such legislation does not belong to Con- I will bring you a fresh viewpoint on the human side of business. 
gress at all, and its passage by that body 1S I will tell you what America’s business and financial leaders are thinking and saying 
usurpation of the police power of the and doing. ; 
states. It is attempted by Congress I will tell you how they won their fortunes. T will tell you the first complete life story 
solely because it is easier for Mr. Gompers of Cyrus K. Curtis, the man who made the Saturday Evening Post. 1 will tell you 
to dictate to that body than to the states. about the younger men and women making their mark. : 
Many states have efficient prevention I will tell you about “Industrial Democracy.” The plan that settles labor difficulties, 
laws now. Let the rest be induced to stops strikes, increases production and makes employee and employer happy. 
follow. Jno. P. Irisu. I will tell you how music is stimulating workers in store and factory. 


I will tell you how to reduce the ruinous waste of “Labor Turnover,” which costs 
American Industry over a Billion Dollars a year. 

I will bring you reliable forecasts of business and financial conditions. 

I will warn youagainst badinvestmentsand tell youabout soundinvestment opportunities. 
I will bring you during the year, twenty-six “Keys to Success” —a valuable course in 
personal efficiency. 

| I will bring you thoughts on life and living—ideas, experiences and inspiration that 
may be worth to you, in your life and in your business, Ten Thousand Times what 


Bureau you pay me. 

If I worked for you alone my salary would be $100,000 a year and more,— 
| But, because I do these things for 35,000 doers and thinkers in the business and finan- 
(Continued from page 12) cial world, I can afford to work for you for Eight Cents a week, if you hire me by the 
year and pay my salary in advance. 
My chief is B. C. Forbes, author of “Men Who Are Making America,” “Keys to 
Success,’’ etc. 
| My name is 
| This Coupon Hires Me FORBES MAGAZINE 
Forbes Magazine, 299 Broadway, N. Y. Sica 
Please send me ForBEs on probation — cia a ci | 
I will cancel order 5 days after getting Firm.............. es eee 
first copy, or mail $4.00 on receipt of edits 
bill for one year’s subscription (Can- “°° i ai 





Sunset Service 








undoubted. But to make the statement 
that all Carey Act Projects in Idaho were 
uniformly successful seems to us to be 
putting it rather strong in view of the fact 
that scores of Carey Act Projects were 
launched by promoters who allowed 
thousands of settlers to move on dry land, 
sink their money and move away again, 
For these reasons we can not modify 



































| 
the statements made concerning the his- ada soc extra; Foreign $1.00 extra.) Date | 
tory of the Carey Act Projects during the , Ss hen | 
past. We are perfectly willing, however, soem snc amen - 
to give the information contained in the | 
closing paragranhs of your letter concern- | : pa - ie 
— — 





ing the second Owsley Carey Act Projects 
and the Idaho Farm Development Com- 
pany’s Carey Act Project. If you will tell 
us how many acres in these projects are 
still open to entry, what the character of 
the soil is and if you will officially state 
that in your capacity as Commissioner of 
Reclamation that the water supply is 


adequate to irrigate the entire acreage | ‘ ; 
: a acne, | II Next month’s SUNSET will 


under these projects, we will publish 
these statements. You state in your contain stories and articles 
by: 


letter that these two projects were 

opened to entry October gth and October 

oe Stewart Edward White 

avericeeey ia Senator Hiram Johnson 

have no desire to knock. Likewise, SuNn- George Cities 

Edward Bellamy Partridge 
George F. Stratton 
Captain R. A. Griffin 

David Starr Jordan 


seT MAGAZINE can not afford to boost 
Beatrice Mantle 


8x10 or 7x11 Enlargement 25c 


Clip this ad and mail to our 

Kodak Department This offer is 

made to acquaint you with our | 
Quality Kodak Finishing. We pay 
the return postage. 


vaso | February Treat 


WAKELEE’S PHARMACIES, 101 Powell St., San Francisco 














indiscriminately. From personal expe- 
rience we know that the operations of | 
speculators, promoters and fakers gave 
the West two black eyes and retarded its 
development. Therefore, it has been the 
policy of SuNseT MaGazineE to lean back 
In its desire to give conservative infor- 
mation. If the settler finds that condi- 
tions are better than represented, he will 











be more than pleased. But if he finds jec ct—love, patriotism— | 
that there has been exaggeration, that he write what the heart dictates, G F | 
can make only $52 an acre profit as then submit your poem to us. eo. F. Worts 
against ; ae f ¢c he is ° We write the music and guarantce pub- | 
against A FN the oO rtp “I rs going to lisher’s acceptance. Our leading composer is anal ovhaes 
roar and fill the world with his noise. 
2 “hig 
Knowing these facts, we must adhere to Mr. Leo Ft icdman | | 
one oO me rica ’s we nown musicians, ne | 
the most conservative possible policy. author of many song successes, such as “ Meet 
Me Tonight in Dreamland.” “Let Me Call You The February SUNSET 


S heart,””? “Wi D Old Erin.’’ ° 

pe yn of tance ed Dream of € cons s Send | Will Be Out On January 15th 

= ee P33 =e Se thADE Dosmees vou wisl: FsaN Dare, Seu eee Serer 
we CHESTER MUSIC C0,920 So. MichizanChicago, tll. 
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HE easiest and quickest ~ es EON | 
way to repair leaks in Lond Racine us Usa 
radiators, pumps, hose } 
connections, etc., is with 
Johson’s Radiator Cement. It will stop leaks immediately without laying up the car—no mechan- 


ical experience required—all you have to do is remove the cap and pour the Radiator Cement 


ydaney. 


in the radiator. 


~JOHNSON’S RADIATOR [EMENT 


Contains nothing which can clog or coat the cooling system and is absolutely harmless in every respect. It blends perfectly 


with the water until it reaches the leaks. Just as soon as it comes in contact with the air it forms a hard, tough, pressure- 


resisting substance which is insoluble in water and consequently makes a permanent seal. No tool kit complete without a 
can of Johnson’s Radiator Cement. Will ordinarily seal leaks in two to ten minutes. A half pint is sufficient for the average car. 


C More M i leage 
Ree ad 


JOHNSON’S JOHNSON’S JOHNSON’S 


CARBON REMOVER HASTEE PATCH BLACK-LAC 


This is the ideal repair for tubes, casings and rubber With this preparation you ean make your gray, dusty 
axative, will cure 80°% of engine troubles. It will goods of all kinds. No time, labor or heat rec quired. top and side curtains look like new. Fine for mo- 
increase the power of your car—improve accelera- A Patch can be applied in three minutes and it’s so hair, leather or imitation leather. Johnson's Black- 

tion —stop that knock—quiet your motor—save your simple a child can use it. Gives equally good results lac is unequalled for blackening fenders, rims, hoods, 
batteries —eut down your repair bills ~and reduce ona pi » puncture or on a large blowout. Con- lamps—and, in fact, all worn metal parts. Prevents 

your gas and oil consumption veniently put up in strips. rust and keeps your car in a high state of repair. 


4 dose of Johnson’s Carbon Remover, the engine 


Write for booklet on ‘‘Keeping Cars Young’’---it’s free. 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON, Dept. S.M. 1, Racine, Wisconsin 


For sale by all Hardware aud Accessory Dealers and Garages 
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Correct Lubrication 
at a Glance 


You tell us your make 
of car, we will tell you 
how to lubricate it. A 
Zerolene Correct Lu- 
bricationChartforeach 
make of car. The chart 
for your car at your 
dealer’s or our nearest 
station. 
STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(CALIFORNIA 


A Grade for Each Type 
of Engine 


7) 
See 7) 























Playing Round 
with the 


Wind Goddess 


A Cameraman Follows 

the Wild West Wind 

from the Sea Urchins 
to the Forest Giants 


By Leland J. Burrud 


Director of the Sunset-Burrud Pictorial 


HE more I traipse over the West, the more I am im- 

pressed with the fact that the scenic possibilities of the 

‘Land of Living Color” are practically limitless. With 

a dozen pictures finished or undergoing the assembling 

process in the laboratory, it is possible to say that beginning 

with the New Year, the Sunset-Burrud Pictorial will be under- 

going the critical inspection of millions of motion-picture 

all over the country. 

As this ts written, I am planning to go into Arizona for a series 

of story-pictures that promise to be wonderfully attractive. 


tae’ é ‘ “g a, “J < 
In the still depths of the forest the age-old redwoods worked their 
magic, awakening in the Wind Goddess a love for their beauty 








The Wind Goddess commanded the wind and waves to destroy the 
beauties of the land. Failing in her assault on the rocks and cliffs of the 
coast, she led an air attack on the forest giants, only to meet final defeat 


Speaking of impressions, I want to “‘tell the world,” as we 
say in slang, that I never thought there were so many romantic 
and legendary stories based upon our Western scenery. Up in 
Portland I met a man who has made a study of that sort of 
lore and he told me at least a dozen versions of the origin of 
Crater Lake, Mt. Rainier, Lake Chelan and other scenic points 
in the great Northwest. When I came back to California and 
investigated the potentialities of the Santa Cruz mountains and 
vicinity, I was delighted when I happened upon the beautiful 
little story of the “West Wind.” 

Now on the California coast this particular wind is no gentle 
zephyr—at least until it reaches the forest depths and loses its 
force in a battle with the redwood giants. So there was my 
story. The Wind Goddess “blew in” from the sea, reaching the 
shore full of power and pep; essayed vainly to batter down the 
rocks and cliffs with the help of waves and spray; then she 
tackled the sand dunes, but merely shifted them a little and per- 
haps changed their contour; twisted the cypresses and the oaks 
until they “stayed put’; finally penetrating the interior 
through mountain gaps and canyons and gulches—only to meet 
final defeat in the depths of mountain lowlands, peopled with 
towering redwoods entrenched in the earth and rising like 
pillars to Heaven. 

Picturing this story took me from the sea coast at old 
Monterey into the redwoods of Big Basin, the state park that 
California recently protected by legislative enactment, staying 
the axe of the woodsman and destruction by the sawmill. Sooner 
or later I shall be picturing “big trees” again, but I shall never 
forget the appeal of the beautiful story of the West Wind. 


O SUNSET readers who have written suggestions as to 

“locations” for this series, [want to express my gratitude for 
their interest and to add the hope that their codperation will 
continue. Already those suggestions have been useful in 
planning my various trips for the next year, which is going to 
be full of hard—but happy—work. 
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The small car is moderately priced be- 
cause it- 7s a small car—not because 
poor materials are used in its con- 
struction. Maintain its efficiency and 


economy by using Michelin Tires. 


Small size Michelins are made of the 
same quality materials, by the same 
careful workmen, in the same modern 
factory that have made Michelin Ring- 
shaped Tubes and other Michelin prod- 


ucts famous. 


MICHELIN TIRE COMPANY 


Milltown, New Jersey 


Dealers in all parts of the world 
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Come to 


Sutter County 


California | 


Sutter County is the | 
God-made home of tree | 
| 


and vine. 


From these two all- 
| important points—qual- | 
| ity and quantity—Sutter | 
| County is superior. 
Almost unbelievable rec- 
| ords of production and 
| profit are being made by 
| Sutter County orchard- 
| ists and vineyardists. All 
| deciduous and citrus 
| fruits, together with the 
highest priced table 
grapes, are making for- 
tunes for our growers. 


Our new folder, which 
| will gladly be sent on re- 
quest, is a breath of 


California sunshine. | 








Clerk 
Board of Supervisors 
Yuba City, 
Sutter County, 
California 









































REDUCED FREIGHT RATES 


Through Cer Service for Household Goods and Automobiles 
From and to all parte of the East Cousult our nearest office before 
shipping Carscarefuily loaded and un!caded by experienced mea. 
TRANS-CONTINENTAL FREIGHT COMPANY 
203 South Dearhorn Street. Chicago 
Monadnock Bidg., San Francisco Van Nuys Bidg., Los Angelos 
Alaska Rullding, Seattle 


Boston Cincinnati 


New York 











Sacramento Northern 


Railroad 


QUICKEST DESPATCH TO 
FREIGHT and PASSENGERS 


TO AND FROM 


Sacramento, Woodland, Marysville, 
Yuba City, Colusa, Chico, Oroville 
and all Northern California points | 

















Sunset Magazine Service Bureau | 


Conducted under the supervision of Walter V. Woehlke 


The following general questions and answers are typical of the service supplied by the Bureau. | 
Stamps should be enclosed in letters of inquiry and full name and address plainly written. | 
Address all communications to Sunset Magazine Service Bureau, 460 Fourth Street, San Francisco | 





Cattle Ranges in Arizona 


Q. I would like, if possible, to have the 
following questions answered: Are cattle 
raised to any extent on ranges in the dis- 
trict round Flagstaff, Arizona? In what 
sections of Arizona are the most cattle 
raised, in other words, where is the best 
range‘—W. H. F., BerKELEY, CALIF. 

A. Though cattle are raised more or 
less everywhere in Arizona, the principal 
ranges are located on the high tableland in 
the eastern and southeastern parts of the 
state and in the mountainous country in 
the center. ‘There are some very large 
cattle ranches near Flagstaff and Williams 
and to the north thereof, though shtep 
predominate in the northeastern corner 
of the commonwealth. 

For detailed information concerning 
the best range districts we would suggest 
that you write to the Professor of Animal 
Husbandry, Department of Agriculture 
University of Arizona, Tucson, Ariz. 


Twenty Acres and Pumped Water 


Q. Would like to have your opinion of 
my chances of success on twenty acres of 
land near Caruthers, California. Am 
fifty years of age, am considered a good 
hand in the alfalfa, but am a poor milker. 
Have $2500, wife, but no children to de- 
pend on. Am a practical farmer. The 
land in question is priced at $75 to $130 
per acre, Io per cent down, balance in ten 
years at six per cent. What would it cost 
to install a pumping plant to irrigate 
twenty acres in that section?—H. B. B., 
Fatton, NEVADA. 

A. ‘The answer to your question de- 
pends largely upon the condition and the 
character of the land you contemplate 
buying. Apparently the land is not im- 
proved and it would not pay to farm 
twenty dry acres in that particular sec- 
tion. ‘Therefore you would have to figure 
on at least six or eight months of improve- 
ment work without an income before you 
could count on a crop. Water in the vi- 
cinity of Caruthers and Raisin City can be 
found at a depth of twenty to fifty feet. 
Of course, not knowing the exact location 
of the land in question, we can not say at 
what depth you will find water. It will 
probably cost you a minimum of $1200 
to install an irrigating system of a well, a 
pump and the necessary ditches. For 
this you will have to pay cash. As you 
also have to pay at least $150 down on the 
price of the land, you will have approxi- 
mately $1000 left with which to do the 
leveling, seeding, build a shack, buy stock 
and implements and live until the first 
crop comes in. Of course, you could sup- 
plement your remaining cash by working 
out and, in our opinion, you would have 
no difficulty in finding work in abundance 
at good pay. As you have experience, we 
should judge that you could make your 
proposed venture a success—provided 
your twenty acres is good soil without 


excessive alkali. We would urge you to 


take numerous samples of the soil up to a 
depth of five or six feet and send them to 
the College of Agriculture, Berkeley, 
Calif., for analysis. 

Under ordinary conditions twenty acres 
in alfalfa would hardly produce a good 
living, though with the present prices you 
ought to do well, especially as you would 
do all your own work with the exception 
of baling. Later you could devote a por- 
tion of the land to more valuable crops 
or add to your acreage. 


Apple Orchards and Bachelors 


Q. Your Service Bureau counsel reads 
like good common sense. Will you advise 
me? 

I am past fifty, with no one but myself 
to look after. I am thinking of buying 
ten acres of apple orchard for $10,000 
with cottage and necessary improvements. 
Trees about six years old and I pay $6000 
cash and have $2000 left for living ex- 
penses. I will do all my own work. The 
balance due—$4000—is at 7% interest. 

Can it be made to pay a modest living? 
—C. M. H., Oaktanp, CAL. 

A. Frankly, we do not know whether 
your proposed purchase would be the 
right thing for you to do. It has been the 
experience of the past that the apple 
market and the apple price were highly 
unstable and subject to violent fluctua- 
tions. The trouble with the apple situa- 
tion is that the East and the Middle West 
in good years produced more apples than 
they can consume at a price to leave the 
producer a fair profit. The Western apples 
cost more to produce and have to depend 
for their price upon their larger size, 
higher color and superior pack. Now the 
Eastern and Middle Western growers are 
learning that it pays to spray their crop 
,and to put it up attractively. This ten- 
dency must, in the future, affect the mar- 
ket for Western box apples and affect the 
returns. In our judgment you will do bet- 
ter if you purchase acreage and plant trees 
that produce fruit which is not produced 
elsewhere. For instance, the West has a 
monopoly in the production of apricots, 
prunes, figs, raisins and a few other fruits 
that are dried and which are not subject 
to the same violent fluctuations as the 
apple. 

Furthermore, it seems to us that the 
price of $1000 an acre for six-year-old 
trees which are still far from commercial 
bearing, is rather stiff unless the tract 
contains an expensive house and other 
good buildings. From the short descrip- 
tion you give, it is almost impossible to 
form an accurate judgment. 

Why not discuss the situation with the 
experts of the nearest agricultural college? 


Pumped Water and Alfalfa Profits 


Q. Knowing that you always give the 
best advice possible, I am writing in hopes 
that you can give me answers to the fol- 
lowing questions: 

about the 


Do you know anything 
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AN OLD NAME 
On A Proved Tire 


Om a record of less than a year’s general use, you can merely 
begin to appreciate the wide superiority of Oldfield Tires. 

As yet, only one man truly knows the full merit of these Tires. 
That man is Barney Oldfield himself. 

For many years Mr. Oldfield has ridden on Oldfield Tires— 
tires which, while they bore no Oldfield name, had been built 
especially for him and to his own rigid specifications. 

These tires, of which the Oldfield Tires of today are faithful 
reproductions, carried the Master Driver swiftly, successfully, 
safely through many a racing campaign. He learned to trust 
them implicitly—to trust them with his very life. 

Motorists buy Oldfield Tires today because of this unique 
heritage. But the time is coming—mark well the prediction 
—when you will buy Oldfields because of their records asa 
product—records of endurance and long life new to tire annals. 
Prepare now to set one of these new Oldfield mileage records! 
Give your car the Oldfield Tires—fabric or cord—that will 
make this record possible, 


THE OLDFIELD TIRE CoO. 
BARNEY OLDFIELD 
CLEVELAND.,O. 

Export Department: 42 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 











“The Most Trustworthy Tires Built” 
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When in California 


plan to take in all these 
scenic beauties of nature's 
wonderland 


Comportably, Completely, 
Lconomically ~ q 


HOW 


Here’s_the answer 
a3 “marvelous Trolley Trips 


t.Lowe Orange Empire 
ile high Trolley Trip 
Old Mission-Balloon Route 
Trolley Trip 


Pacific Electric Railway 


Send for lilustrated Folder 
0.A.Smith,Genl. Pass. Agt. 
Los Angeles 


Government land in the Hualapai valley 
in Mohave county, Arizona? Would it be 
suitable for hog-raising and could I ge: 
water by means of pumping? I have beer: 
told that I could secure all the water ! 
wanted by going down two hundred feet 
Do you think I could, and what would i: 
cost me per foot? 

They say that the Government is going 
to open the Yuma Mesa. Do you know 
anything about this land, as to what it is 
best adapted for and if water could be 
secured in this locality? Which would 
you advise me to take up? I am anxious 
to get back to the land, as I have just re- 
turned from France after spending sev- 
eral years in the service. An early reply 
would be appreciated. —C. S., Los 
ANGELES 


A. There are probably 400,000 acres of 


vacant Government land in the Hualapai 
valley in Arizona. We presume you mean 
the valley which lies approximately fifty 
miles east of Needles along the bed of the 
White Cliff Creek and the Big Sandy 
Creek. We do not know anything about 
the underground water conditions in this 
valley, but if your informant is right and 
if you can obtain water at two hundred 
feet, we would advise you not to take up 
this land, as the drilling of the well, pump- 
ing of the water, etc., would be too ex- 
pensive. At present prices of distillate, a 
two-hundred-foot lift is out of the ques- 
tion, especially in the vicinity which is at 
least thirty miles from the nearest rail- 
road. You can afford to lift water two 
hundred feet when you have a very high- 
priced crop, but you can not lift water two 
hundred feet and run a successful alfalfa 
ranch. Furthermore, unless the limits of 
the subterranean basin have been well 
defined through numerous borings, you 
would take a chance by sinking a well on 
unprospected territory and you are liable 
to drill a dry hole and lose the entire cost. 

We do not know whether the U. S. 
Reclamation Service will throw open the 
Yuma Mesa for entry, but we are asking 
the Service to send you this information 
directly by mail. If the Reclamation 
Service does open the Yuma Mesa to 
entry, it will have installed a pumping 
plant and a canal system to bring the 
water from the Laguna Dam to the high- 
est point on the Mesa. It would not open 
this land to entry unless the irrigation 
system had been completed. 

Undoubtedly Congress will in the next 
few months appropriate a large sum of 
money to be spent by the Interior Depart- 
ment for colonization projects for the 
benefit of ex-soldiers. Our advice would 
be to write to the Interior Department, 
Washington, D. C., for information con- 
cerning these colonization projects and 
ask to have your name placed on the list 
of those who desire to take up land when 
these projects are under way. At the 
present time the Reclamation Service has 
no right to give ex-soldiers preference and 
can extend no financial assistance to help 
them get a start. 


He Points Out an Opportunity 


In the December issue of the SUNSET, 
under the heading of your Service Bureau 
I read the inquiry of a soldier, F. R. G., 
U. S. S. Henley, Philadelphia, in which he 
asked for information concerning the 
securing of land in the Western states. 
You answered him that if there were any 
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homestead land upon which a man could 
nike a living, most of it would have been 
t:ken up years ago. | 

[ have just returned from a trip through 
tie West, in which, after driving through 
sveral thousand miles of country, which, 

you say, would not yield a living to.a 
farmer, I came to the little town of Monti- 
cello, Utah, county seat of San Juan 
county, and situated at the foot of the 
lslue mountains on their east slope. From 
that point, for a stretch of perhaps sixty 
miles east and possibly a width of thirty 
miles, there is a gently rolling country, 
apparently not over ten per cent settled, 
covered with tall and rank sage brush and 
here and there with timber of white cedars 
ind pinion pines, which struck me as being 
as good and desirable dry-farming country 
as [had ever seen anywhere. The soil ts 
a sandy loam of more than sufficient 
depth, ranging from a red to a yellowish 
eray, and of very fine texture. According 
to the data given by the state of Utah, 
the precipitation is 20.25 inches, which, as 
is well known, is more than sufficient for 
successful dry-farming. 1 saw some large 
potatoes that a farmer was unloading at a 
store and the thirty-five hundred pounds 
that he brought in had been raised, ac- 
cording to his statement, on exactly one- 
fifth of one acre. The general yield of 
wheat, which in all cases was of the Tur- 
key Red variety, seemed to have run in 
excess of twenty bushels to the acre as an 
average, with yields of anywhere up to 
fifty bushels for oats; and in making this 
statement I am disregarding claims of 
much higher yields, the authenticity of 
which was not clear to me. The vege- 
tables that I personally saw growing were 
really a revelation to me, as they would 
have been a credit to any garden. I 
refer in the above only to non-irrigated 
land, for there is no more available 
water for irrigation, all of it having 
been filed on by the early settlers. ‘The 
elevation of the San Juan county land in 
question is from sixty-five hundred to 
seventy hundred feet, which, 1 am told, 1s a 
most favorable altitude for dry-farming 
land. 

The amount of land I saw under culti- 
vation was negligible as compared to the 
immense area still untouched; and as I do 
not believe that as much as one-third of 
the available Government land there 
has been filed upon, there must be a great 
many thousand acres still open for entry; 
and it is my opinion that this land will 
repay any one that will clear and cultivate 
it, whether it takes three years to mature 
a homestead claim on it, or whether this 
be done in seven months, as would be the 
case with a soldier having spent two years 
in the Service. In fact I would go as far 
as saying that this land would compare 
favorably with the average land under 
cultivation in the United States. The 
climate is very healthful and the country 
is attractive. | 

The only real drawback that I know in | 
San Juan county, Utah, is its lack of 
transportation facilities. Monticello, the 
county seat, and the nearest town to the 
strip of land described, is one hundred and 
five miles from its railroad point on the 
main line of the Denver and Rio Grande 
at Thompson Springs, Utah, and seventy- 
five miles from the narrow-gauge branch 
of the same railroad at Dolores, Colorado; 
but there is every reason to suppose that 
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Flow much do 
you live ? 


Scratch from your calendar all the days when 
rain, snow, sleet, wind or extremes of temperature 
make life disagreeable. 

At San Diego, California, roses bloom out ot 
doors in January, as in June, and geraniums climb 
to the eaves of your house. 

Open air social gatherings, motoring along four 
hundred miles of boulevards through green valleys 
and mountain passes, the afternoon assemblages at 
the daily out-of-door organ recital among trees and 
flowers in the park, motor-boating, swimming, 
yachting, golf, tennis, and athletic games in the 
great stadium are here a part of the full measure 
of life. 

The sun shines more than 350 days in the year 
on this wonderful city, framed by ocean, bay and 
mountains, and vibrating with stimulating activities 
and diversions. 

Every day is an adventure in happiness at 


PieQo 
San LES 


Through Pullman service is operated 
between San Diego and Chicago over the 
new San Diego and Arizona Railway, in 
connection with the Rock Island and 
Southern Pacific Golden State Limited. 
A delightful mild climate trip through 

Imperial Valley and magnificent 
scenery. 


San Diego-California Club, ; ; ’ 
122 Spreckels Building, San Diego, California. 


Gentlemen: 


I should like to know more about San Diego, California. 


Please send me your free booklet 


Name 


City 


Street 


State 














United States Gov- 
ernment is spending 
more than twenty 
million dollars in 
San Diego in perma- 
nent stations for its 
air, land and sea 
forces, because offi- 
cial tests proved the 
advantages in com- 
fort and efficiency of 
its equable climate 
and continuous sun- 
shine. 
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San Diego 


5 ( 
Califorting 






: This booklet tells why. 
Sign the coupon and get it Free by 
return mail. 
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ora and Hotel. 


ortland, Or eyon”” 


The Comforts 
of Home 


and the conveniences of 
the modern hotel unite at 
the Portland to create 
an atmosphere of rare 
hospitality, as every 
former guest will 
testify. 








“ 
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suseonsseeee” 


through Portlana are 


Tourists passing 
invited to stop at this pleasant, centrally 
located hotel, where service to you is the 





3 first consideration 
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HOTEL ST. FRANCIS 
| ON UNION SQUARE 


San Francisco - - California 


Known among Seasoned Travelers as one of 
the World’s Great Hotels. Its reputation is 
based on Perfection of Service and Equip- 
ment, Unfailing Courtesy on the part of 
every attache, and reasonableness of charges 
in proportion to values delivered. Its Public 
Rooms are the social center of San Francisco. 
On the pages of its register appear the names 
of many of the distinguished men and women 
of the nation and the world. 








THOS. J. COLEMAN, 


Manager 
































Practical Advice on Fruit Growing 
BY AN EXPERT 


Roeding’s Fruit Growers’ Guide 
is written by Geo. C. Roeding, California’s re cognized 
practical authoricy on horticulture. His advice is 
based on his own experience, on the methods that 
made him eminently successful. The book describes 
all varieties of fruits and the methods of handling 
them successfully. It is of equal value to the novice 
and to the established grower. Use the coupon below. 


eee eee eee eS SS 


SUNSET PUBLISHING HOWSE, 448 Fourth St., San Francisco, Cal. 

Enclosed find One Dollar for which send me postpaid copy of Roeding’s Fruit Growers’ Guide. 
You will refund the money if after examination I return the book within five days of receipt. 
Name 


Address anes 








when that enormous area of good land js 
once settled, some railroad company \ ||| 
| find 1 it profitable to run a line through 
as well as to the potential oil fields that |‘ 
south of it. The state is now building a 
first-class road from | hompson Springs to 
Monticello, which will help the transpor- 
tation que stion for the present. 

While the agricultural aspect of the 
land is the only one that would concern 
any one wishing to make homestead 
entry, it may be of interest to know that 
to the west, north and south of this land 
and not far from it, there opens a country 
of beautiful and unique scenery. 

There are some things, however, that 
»wrospective settlers ought to understand 

efore going to the expense of making the 
trip to file on that land: the Government 
demands actual residence on the home- 
ste ad, and a man might suffer discomfort 


the land of sage oak. fence i it, sow it wie 
cultivate it, not to speak of the food and 
incidentals for himself and his family, 
until such time as the first crop is actually 
harvested and sold. Another thing to 
bear in mind is that the Government asks 
the applicant to swear he is taking up the 
land far actual development for ‘his own 
use and not for speculation or with the 
intention of turning it over to some one 
else; and in truth a man who settles on 
this land only to mature his claim and 
then sell out, is not doing justice to our 
Gowernment, nor to the land, and least of 
all to himself. There is no doubt that one 
who knows farming or wants to seriously 
devote himself to it on such land as the 
one described is certainly bound to make 
good, for the land will rise in value as 
surely as other land has all over the 
United States. 

The procedure to acquire a homestead 
is to go and select the piece of land de- 
sired, then ascertain from the Land Office 
at Salt Lake City that it is open for entry 
and then the application is filed in the 
county clerk’s office. The applicant and 
two witnesses must swear that they have 
personal knowledge of the land and that 
there are on it no mineral deposits or 
merchantable timber. 

I am taking the liberty of calling to 
your attention the above facts, hoping 
that you will mention this matter in 
SunseT MaGazine, as I feel that a good 
many of the returned soldiers would be 
glad to avail themselves of this oppor- 
tunity and that many farmers and tenants 
on farms who have not used their home- 
stead rights are possibly looking for just 
such land as this upon which to settle. 

-R. G. Larirr, Eureka, Kansas. 


We gladly print this communication 
because it gives practical details and 
sound advice. Distance from transpor- 
tation has held this district back, though 
parts of it have been settled by Mormon 
communities for sixty years. This lack 
of transportation is to be considered by 
anyone desiring to take up some of this 
land. 


Joy Riders for Hen Farmers 


Q. Can you suggest a location or loca- 
tions where winters would be quite mild 
and still not have extreme heat in sum- 
mer, preferably in southern California? 
We could come out during the winter and 
investigate locations which appeal to us 
before making final decision. 
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Owing to the greatly increased cost Almond 


of labor and trees and the general 
rise in land values, we are forced to 
announce that on March fst an 
advance of 20% will be made in 
the price of Paso Robles Almond 
Orchard Lands. Prospective pur- 
chasers, therefore, should get in 
their applications promptly in order 
to secure their tracts at present 
prices. 


20% 
ADVANCE 


in Price on 


MARCH Ist 




















Right in the heart of the choicest almond-growing district of 
California—at Paso Robles, midway between Los Angeles and 
San Francisco—you are offered an opportunity to earn an in- 
come of $2 500 to $3000 a year for life on a surprisingly moderate 
investment in a 10-acre almond orchard, without leaving your 
present location or business. 

All Californians know that this marvelously fertile section 
produces fortunes every year from oranges, lemons, figs, prunes, 
grapes, and other fruits, but how many “Native Sons” realize 
that of all the big money crops of our wonderful Sunset State, 
ALMOND CULTURE pays greater profits per dollar of 
investment than any other crop? Yet such is the fact—and 
the proof is positive. 


$2500 to $3000 a Year for Life 
from a 10-Acre Tract 


To anyone not familiar with the phenomenal fertility of 
California’s soil, it does seem incredible that 10 acres of ground 
can be made to yield an annual net profit of $2500 to $3000, 
year after year with no crop failures. Nevertheless, we have 
facts and figures showing that this is a most conservative 
estimate of the yearly income from a to-acre Paso Robles 
Almond Orchard. Get the facts regarding this immensely 
profitable industry and you will get the evidence that PROVES 
not only that almond orchards at Paso Robles are producing 
net profits at the rate of $250 to $300 per acre a year, but that 
RIGHT NOW the conditions for even larger profits in almonds 
are far more favorable than ever before. 


An Ideally Safe and Profitable 
Investment 
A Paso Robles 1o-acre almond tract is a conservative invest- 


ment, safeguarded by every protective feature that could be 
asked by the most cautious business man. While the profits 


are large, yet there are none of the speculative features that 
make oil and mining ventures hazardous risks. In fact, com- 
pared to even the most “conservative” forms of business such 
as banking and manufacturing, Almond Culture on its record 
or results, and the known factors in its operation, is entitled to 
be classed as ultra-conservative, with a minimum of the risks 
that attach more or less to every class of business. 
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There 
Is Where YouCan 
Paying 


aBi 


‘Whole Thing in a Nutshell’ 


Here is a brief summary of reasons why Paso Robles Almond 
Orchards offer an exceptionally safe and attractive investment: 
A life income of $2500 to $3000 per year from a r1o-acre 
tract. 
2. Moderate cash payment down and easy monthly pay- 
ment plan within reach of most thrifty people. 
3. Not an almond crop failure in the Paso Robles District 
in 35 years. 
4. No danger of over-production; 85% of the almonds 
consumed in the U. S. are imported. 
. California produces 99% of all the almonds grown in the 
United States. 

6. Paso Robles District grows the best quality almonds— 
the imported nuts do not compare with them in richness, 
flavor and food value. 

7. Being restricted to a very limited area, almond land is 
in great demand, and constantly increasing in value. 
Already, as stated on this page, there has been an 
advance of 20% effective March rst. 

8. Price of almonds has advanced more rapidly than in- 
crease in yield. Last season’s crop sold for 30)4c to 
3216c per pound. The year before the price was 25c. 
And it is on the 25c per pound basis that we estimate the 
net profits of from $250 to $300 per acre. 

9. The marl adobe soil at Paso Robles is so rich and mois- 
ture-retaining that no irrigation or fertilizing are 
necessary. 

10. Our corps of experts, headed by Field Manager G. A. 
Nerhood, the world’s leading almond specialist, have a 
more scientific and practical knowledge of almond cul- 
ture than any other similar group in the United States. 

11. Tract owners don’t have to do any work or assume any 
responsibility. Everything connected with cultivating 
the soil, furnishing and planting the trees, pruning and 
otherwise caring for them for four years is done by our 
Association without a cent of additional expense to you 

12. Every almond tree planted in our tracts is nursery- 
grown pedigreed stock of absolutely highest quality and 
known record. No “commercial” trees are planted 

13. We guarantee to turn over to owners a full stand of 700 
sound, healthy, almond-bearing trees to each 1o-acre 
orchard. 

14. When half your payments are made, the balance is paid 
for out of your crop profits. 


un 


Mail Coupon Now! 


Associated Almond Growers of Paso Robles 
901-906 Lytton Bldg., Chicago, I. 


* Associated Almond Growers of Paso Robles, 
1 901-6 Lytton Bldg., Chicago, Il, 

Without obligation on my part, 
send me your FREE BOOK, 
and tell me more about your 
Almond Orchards, price, 
terms, etc. 
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For a 
delicious 
Breakfast ~ 


CORN 
FLAKES 


(TOASTED ) 


They Have the True Flavor of the Com 
They te Seasoned Just Right / 





Ly 





ALL WOOL SUIT 


Every suit made to individual measure (% 
from the exact fabric you select and ac- & 
cording to your exact specifications. We 
ship it on approval, delivery cctany 
paid, for you to try on, to inspect ., 













and examine. nless you are 
well pleased your trial order ff 
will not cost you a cent. 


Send postal 
today for 
copy 
f 0 
big i 
catalog im 
and 
style book 


with 62 cloth samples of the very 
finest, high grade fabrics and latest, 

New York and Chicago styles, It shows 
how any member of your family can take 


ject—love, patriotism— 
write what the heart dictates, 
then submit your poem to us. 
We write the music and guarantee pub- | 
lisher’s acceptance. Our leading composer is 


Mr. Leo Fri€dman J oe eeer: .tigceumntess pertect 


facturers, you save the unneces- 
‘ sary expense and profit of , 
{itu agents and obtain the very 
BELL highest grade of tailoring ata saving of 25% to 

40%. Write today for catalog and information. 


40S THE BELL TAILORS 


adams at Green Street, Dept. 408 Chicago, Iilinols 








one of America’s well-known musicians, the 
author of many song successes, such as ““Meet 
Me Tonight in feneatane. ”***Tet Me Call You 
Sweetheart,’’ “‘When I Dream of Old Eri 1, 4 


and others the sales of which ran into millio >of cories 
as many poems as you wisb. t Deiav. Got Bucy— es 


CHESTER MUSIC €0,9208*!h!ranghico90, (' 








MAKE MONEY IN YOUR SPARE TIME 
SUNSET wants a representative in YOUR community. Write to Agency Department, 
Sunset Magazine, 460 Fourth St., San Francisco, asking about SUNSET’S money- 
making proposition. 






















Our papers frequently carry ads «ich 
as attached. What is the merit of <his 
proposition? I have always consid: red 
them unworthy of investigation. (ne 
usually finds the land priced at two or 
three times its real value-—W. G. \., 
Briiincs, Mont. 

A. The climatic conditions that you 
specify are. found as a rule only along - 
California coast, though southern Orey 
will grve you winters mild enough to suit 
your taste wrth most excellent summer 
weather. In Ashland, Oregon, you will 
find a splendid all-year-round climate 
where you could have a few acres upon 
which to raise chickens, fruit, etc., during 
your spare hours. Similar conditions you 
can find round San Jose in the Santa 
Clara valley, California, near Santa Bar- 
bara, California, and in the country from 
Santa Barbara along the coast clear to 
San Diego. If you are planning to visit 
the coast country this winter, it might be 
advisable to find out before you start 
whether you can find accommodations 
for yourself and family, as all these com- 
munities are overcrowded and will be still 
more crowded after the first of the year. 

The advertisement you attach is 1 not 


There are in quite a naan of western 
communities reliable concerns which sell 
small tracts, fully improved, together 
with a house, etc., and accept their pay- 
ments in installments. Some of them 
also supply expert advice on the raising 
of fruits, poultry, etc. 

The advertisement of the one you 
attach does not sound particularly well 
though, because it says “Your income be- 
gins at once and your hens and orchards 
will keep you busy all the time you are 
not enjoying the auto rides over the beau- 
tiful California boulevards.”” The man of 
small capital who starts on a ten-acre 
tract to raise poultry for a living will have 
little time to go joy-riding. Farming of 
any kind is hard work, especially for the 
man who starts in the business and has 
only a small capital. 


Boosters and Bees 


Q. I met a doctor coming across the 
ocean who recommended that I write to 
your good selves for the names of pro- 
ducers of honey. He stated that you could 
either give me this information or give me 
the names and addresses of the California 
Bee Keepers’ Association. Being a true 
Californian he was anxious to boost for 
the “Sunset State” and its products. | 
would therefore appreciate any informa- 
tion you could give me in this matter.— 
F. A., Port Huron, Micu. 

A. Certainly! We are right there with 
the goods. Your doctor friend was not 
mistaken. 

The proper address from which to get 
the names of honey produce rs is The Cali- 
fornia Honey Producers’ Coéperative 
Exchange, 317 Investment Building, Los 
Angeles. The president is Mr. J. D. 
Bixby, Covina, California. The secre- 
tary-treasurer is Mr. M. C. Richter, Box 
688, Modesto, California. 

From these men you can obtain all the 
names and addresses of actual producers 
that you need. 
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: coming to Perfeclite 


will 


late 

a The population of the Pacific Coast is thoroughly alert, 
vou thoughtfully keen for anything that will increase efficiency 
nta or afford greater value. That is why so many coast products 
Sar- are National leaders. The heart of the coast turns to the new 
“om —the improved. So the coming of San Francisco to Perfec- 
to lite is as natural as day following night. Such representative 
‘isit concerns as J. Magnin, F. G. Hughson Co., Seely & Co., the 
be new United Cigar Stores and a long list of others—the shops, 
sacs institutions and houses that are lighted so scientifically and 
ae well that they can show wares to as great an advantage in the 
till evening as during the day—have installed Perfeclites. 

Pal. 

vy Reproducing daylight 

This fixture comes nearer to creating artificial daylight than 
sel] any other fixture made. Its principle is entirely new—radi- 
her cally different. And basic patents prohibit others from copy- 
ay- ing it. Wastes no rays of light—they are all utilized—those 
em that ordinarily go up and are lost, are reflected down again 
ing by this fixture and evenly distributed as a soft mellow pleas- 
7 ing shower of light into every nook and corner. So nearly 
ell does this fixture duplicate daylight that delicate shades in 
Ne fabrics can be perfectly matched, fine print read and constant 
-ds figure work done without straining the eyes. Cuts lighting 
ire bills 25 per cent to 35 per cent because it provides that much 
1u- more illumination than other fixtures. 

ot 

= Sold under a positive guarantee 

of Perfeclite is guaranteed to satisfy you as no other fixture 
he ever has. Made in numerous sizes for homes, offices, stores 
me and other places. They are also made in the smaller portable 


styles which will fit any 214-inch shade holder or standard 
socket—no special wiring being required. 


he A portable Perfeclite for $7 


‘0- For $7, if there is no Perfeclite dealer in your town, we will . 

Id send prepaid, one of our Style A. P. seven-inch portable & 
e Perfeclites suitable for homes or offices. We will let you 4 
es give it a thorough trial—and then, if not pleased, your money = 
a will be promptly returned. Further particulars and name of hel 


I nearest dealer handling commercial installations of Perfec- 
lites will be gladly supplied. 


1) i ida ed 
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| Perfeclite Mfg. Co., Seattle, U.S. A. = 
rn 

t 

ot Market Street, 

I- San Francisco 

- 
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Of interest to dealers 
The Perfeclite agency in your town may 
be open. It is one of the most desirable 
agencies afforded by the whole electrical 
specialty field. Wire or write us at once 
for particulars. 






Electric Lighting 
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SUNSET, the Pacific Monthly 


Readers, Gentle and Otherwise 


His Eyes Are Open 


Los Angeles, California. 


The writer of this 
letter, like many other 
Westerners, has long 


been content to read 


a patriotic way is not as 
close and strong as it 
ought to be. In short, I 
don’t think we appreci- 
ate the dignity and value 
of our country, its tradi- 
tions, its history, or 











number of publications 
printed indear old NewYork. After read- 
ing your December issue—the cover is a 
work of art—he wishes to apologize for 
past blindness and to assure you that he 
ion changed his views. 

In “The Pulse of the Pacific,” the man 
who has spent some twenty years as a 
skilled workman—for the greater part in 
the mansions of those least interested in 
the common welfare—finds the fairest as 
well as the most logical article dealing 
with industrial problems that he has read. 

CLARENCE R. BARNHART. 





A Doughboy Speaks 


Charleston, S. C. 

After reading Captain Griffin’s story, 
“Say! Who Won the War?” in the De- 
cember Sunset, I can’t help writing, for 
the story brings back to me things that I 
had almost forgotten. 

I had never seen or heard of Captain 
Griffin before and when I started reading 
his story I thought it would be about like 
a thousand others of the same type—hero- 
worship and praise—but it is not; it is the 
real thing, just as we lived and died, and 
as I read it all those old feelings of home- 
sickness and a kind of nameless longing 
come back to me. Even an ache seems to 
grow from the memory of those endless 
hours that I lay, longing for death, in the 
Argonne. I got mine there and always I 
shall carry the memory of it and what I 
believed it meant. Now scheming politi- 
cians make me doubt if there wasn’t more 
than “high ideal” behind the scenes that 
sent thousands to their death believing 
that they were dying that others might 
know the freedom and liberty we enjoy. 

I know Captain Griffin lived those days 
he tells of because no one who did not 
could ever know the aches and pains of 
body and mind. Reading the story 
brings them all back. As I look at this 
trinket here on my breast I am proud of it, 
but is it worth what it cost—not to me 
but the thousands who gave all and 
gained not even a marked grave? 

Oh, the nights and the days when it 
seemed if God was merciful He would let 
us die, when it seemed that death was a 
prize that only those best suited to live 
could win. No, we didn’t complain and 
we are not complaining now of the fate 
we haye been given, but it is hard, hard 
to watch those who didn’t even know 
there was suffering then take all the com- 
forts and joys they tell us our sacrifice 
won now. 

In me there boils a curse for the’ Reds 
and a double curse for those high in au- 
thority who have by their blunders and 
ambitions of self, changed my belief in the 
ideal for which I would have gladly died. 
I can only believe what the press tells me. 
I try to read both sides and draw a line, 
and then looking back it’s all the same. 


I wish it was possible that for twelve 
months our country could know the 
discipline that made our army what it 
was, without the horror that made that 


I ae I could see in the high places 
some of those stern but just men I have 
known, for I believe our country would 
prosper under their guidance. Every- 
where it is money, money, money. They 
are bought on both sides and neither can 
call the other blackest. I know that I 
sound like a “Red” and for that reason [| 
try to hold my tongue in the little circle 
Iknow. I am hoping our Legion will take 
the field and demand what we know to be 
right. Down with the Reds and out with 
self-interests! 

Maybe in some of his stories Captain 
Griffin can put a little of that spirit. I 
don’t know how to go about it or I would 
be tempted to try myself, but he can and 
I do hope that he will. The reason I sug- 
gest this is because I believe a man who 
can feel and know the real and true feel- 
ings of the man in the ranks of our army 
can and will know the disgust and sicken- 
ing discouragement of that same man 
when he sees the deceit and selfishness of 
those who are supposed to be our leaders 
here at home. Why can’t we have the 
same true and earnest men as leaders here 
that we had over there? Why not take 
up this fight in Sunset and carry on until 
the end? At present my physical condi- 
tion and age (twenty years) won’t allow 
me to hop in as I hope to some day. I 
can not work and at times my brain feels 
as if it must clear itself or burst. 

Let me be one of the nameless millions, 
lest I be judged one of those who desire 
the hollow and deceiving praise of men 
I fought and bled beside those immortals 
from your own state (117th Engineers), 
save my hat-cord was blue and I come 
from a far southern state. 

I shall look forward to the Captain’s 
stories in future issues. 

A Doucupoy. 


Good Comment 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


The Hoover article in SUNSET was 
wonderfully good. I have heard more 
comment on that than on any single 


feature that has come out in some time. 


D. M. Reyno .ps. 


Do We Lack Appreciation? 
San Jose, Cal. 


I am glad to see you publishing some 
articles by Senator Johnson on the Nation. 
I have had a feeling all my life that Cali- 
fornia was so far removed from the great 
bulk of our country that it is not in close 
touch with the Nation itself, and as a con- 
sequence its attachment to the Nation in 


its peculiar position in 
nations of the world as 
I think a dis- 


the 


relation to 
we ought to appreciate it. 
tinct movement to make us feel the im- 
portance of our country to us is a very 


W. A. BEasty. 
We Hope To 


San Jose, California. 
You are setting a very high standard 
for your journal to live up to and may 
you continue to make good. 


timely thing. 


Wo. E. Kerr. 
Details Wanted 
Santa Cruz, California. 


An Open Letter to 
W. F. WituraMs: 

I am heartily in favor of the “Freedom 
of Speech” and therefore am glad you ex- 
pressed yourself in a letter to SUNSET for 
December. I am anxious to know “the 
truth, the whole truth and nothing but 
the truth,” and therefore request you to 
point out specifically wherem and how 
Senator Johnson has done more in his 
speeches and articles in SUNSET “to spread 
the feeling of unrest and dissatisfaction 
among the people than all of the other 
I. W. W. put together.”’ This is a serious 
charge against Senator Johnson and you 
should do more than make such a charge 
—you should point out the particular 
language on which you base your charges 
not only against the Senator but also 
against SuNnseT. If the Senator is an 
I. W. W. I want to know it and I will 
cease to support him, and I will also can- 
cel my subscription to SUNSET, though 
am paid up to December, 1920. 

Kindly answer through SuNsET. 

James M_ Brazer. 


Question 


Cascade, British Columbia. 
We do not wish to miss a number of 
SunseT, which we greatly admire, in spite 
of your distinguished Senator’s frantic 
assault upon the League of Nations. 
Does it never occur to him, I wonder, 
that the interests of Canada, New Zea- 
land, Australia and to some extent South 
Africa are, on one great and overshadow- 
ing issue, identified with those of the 
United States, and that all these young 
nations look with a growing concern to- 
ward the Orient, and should the mother 
country not accept their views on this 
issue they would in self-preservation align 
themselves with the United States and in 

opposition to her? R. F. Pace. 


Enthusiastic 


Salina, Kansas. 
Just finished reading Senator Hiram W. 
Johnson’s article in the current number of 
Sunset. I say “Thank God for Hiram 
Johnson!” F. P. BEAMER. 
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“Purity : 


T is not luck nor chance that makes every 
cake of Ivory Soap so pure. 


It is science, centered in the laboratories where 
every ingredient that enters into Ivory Soap is 
analyzed; and where the soap itself is i at 
every stage of its manufacture. 


You always can depend on Ivory Soap being 
pure, mild and grateful to the most sensitive 

skin. For the Procter & Gamble laboratories “. M 
always will keep Ivory Soap as high grade, in 
every particular, as the first cake that made : 2 ie th 
Ivory Soap famous 41 years ago. ‘il 
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990% PURE 


Have you tried the new Ivory Soap Flakes? 


Tr 
@ 


Now you can buy genuine Ivory Soap, ready shaved i Su 
into snow-like flakes that warm water melts into “Safe as — a. ” 
Suds in a Second”. Quicker and easier for fine laundry I 

work and the shampoo. To get a free sample package, F = th 
send your name and address to Department 27-B, The om ee St 
Procter & Gamble Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 5 a F dis 
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